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Criticisms 

The original and contentious nature of many of Freud’s theories has 
given rise to many incisive criticisms. One of the most searching of 
these criticisms deals with Freud’s theory that totemism is the source 
of all subsequent religion. Father Wilhelm Schmidt advanced five 
serious objections: 

1) Totemism as a practice does not belong to the earliest forms of 
human development. Peoples who are ethnologically the oldest 
have neither totemism nor totemistic sacrifice. 

2) Totemism is not a universal practice. Schmidt adduced substantial 
evidence to show that three of the leading races of mankind, the 
Indo-Europeans, the Hamito-Semites, and the Ural-Altaics had 
originally no totemistic practices. 

3) Freud’s adoption of Robertson Smith’s assumption that the cere- 
monial killin g and eating of the totem animal is an essential feature 
of totemism is valueless. ‘Of the many hundred totemic races of the 
whole earth there are just four who know any rite even approximat- 
ing to this one and they all belong, ethnologically speaking, to the 
most modem totemic peoples.’ 

4) Pre-totemic peoples know nothing about cannibalism, so that the 
parricidal meal would be an impossibility. 

These four objections, Schmidt summed up in a fifth objection: 

5) ‘The form of the pre-totemic family, and, therefore, of the earliest 
human family we can hope to know anything about ... is neither 
general promiscuity nor group marriage, neither of which, accord- 
ing to the verdict of leading modem ethnologists, ever existed at 
all.’ 1 

* * * 

Another estimate of a somewhat different kind was made by Bronis- 
law Malinowski 2 who, as a result of his work among the Trobriand 
Islanders of Melanesia, his interest in psycho-analysis and his first- 
hand studies of matrilineal forms of society, advanced other serious 
criticisms of Freud’s thesis. Culture and religion, said Malinowski, 
do not spring suddenly into being as the result of a supposed his- 
torical event but are the slow accumulation of experience. ‘It is 

r Wilhelm Schmidt: The Origins and Growth of Relmon: Em. trans H T Rncf» 
(1935) pp. 103 ff. 13 ° OSe 

* B. Malinowski: Sex and Repression in Sawge Society (1937). 
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impossible to assume origins of culture as one creative act by which 
culture, fully armed, springs into being out of one crime, cataclysm 
or rebellion.’ 1 There are also criticisms which can be offered on 
psychological grounds: 

If the real cause of the Oedipus complex and of culture into the bargain 
is to be sought in that traumatic act of birth by parricide; if the complex 
merely survived in the ‘race memory of mankind’ - then the complex 
ought obviously to wear out with time. On Freud’s theory the Oedipus 
complex should have been a dreadful reality at first, a haunting memory 
later, but in the highest culture it should tend to disappear. 3 

In addition, Malinowski criticized Freud’s patrilineal explanation of 
the origins of religion by comparing such systems with the matrilineal 
forms of the Trobriand Islanders. In the West patrilineal forms are 
understandably associated with the Oedipus Complex, but matrilineal 
societies show no feelings of hatred for the father while the infant’s 
reelings for the mother are spontaneous and non-incestuous. 


It is interesting to note, in view of what we have just quoted from 
a inowski s studies of matrilineal societies, another view which was 
a vance by Dr Ian Suttie. 3 Discussing the Painted Pottery cultures 

W rc° e exten4e4 from North China to Spain (cultures whose 
social hie was organized around a temple in each village), Suttie 

a at e ^ r m yth-and-ritual pattern expresses the same child 
j. ^ f- S rno< ^ ern analytical studies show to be operative in in- 
ivi ua ives today, although this child-attitude no longer exercises 
a dominant influence in society. The deity was not a Sky-Father but 
j- f 1 , , ot ® r ’ indicating that the worshippers were mother- 
C . f a er * an father-directed. Crimes, therefore, were offences 
sexual n er and not > as in Freud’s primal hordes, against the 

Mother^ 1 ™ e ^ CS k° rc ie-father. The ‘theology’ of the Earth- 

reaarder! 6 ^ 1 ^ 8 - 6 f P re -Oedipal attitude to the Mother who was 
ambivalent e ?- S °!? S 00c i and terrible, and, therefore, aroused 
different fr em ° 10ns " The sacrificial theme of matrilineal religion was 
high honontt p* 0 patrilineal cults, the ‘god’ being treated with 

the Earth ° ffered as the sacrific ial ‘child’ victim to 

Earth-Mother. The sexual element was, therefore, not so pro- 
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minent as in. patrilineal totem sacrifices, since the Earth-Mother was 
the source both of children and of food. 

When in the cultural history of the race the fathers supplanted the 
mothers, the Sky-Father supplanted the Earth-Mother and the 
victim of the sacrificial ritual who had died to support the life of the 
people, became a scapegoat for the sins of parricidal and incestu- 
ously inclined males. From this Suttie proceeded to show that 
religion instead of being an obsessional neurosis of guilt was a form 
of psycho-social therapy — that human life instead of being domin- 
ated by hate was regenerated and united by love. 

* * * 


Moses and Monotheism 

Freud’s last psychological explanation of religion is contained in the 
book he completed in London as a highly respected refugee from the 
Nazi invasion of Austria, Moses and Monotheism (1939). This book 
covers a much wider range of interests than its title at first suggests, 
for it is concerned not only with Jewish religion but with Christianity 
and religion in general. It will be well to begin with a brief account 
of Freud’s use of Old Testament references to Moses, before pursuing 
Freud’s psychological argument. Freud suggested that since Moses is 
an Egyptian name 1 the Moses of the Exodus was an Egyptian not a 
Hebrew. But if so, then why was the child delivered to the waters of 
the Nile? There are many myths which deal with the practice of 
child-exposure, so that this Biblical incident would seem to belong to 
this mythical pattern, but this does not help us to decide whether the 
child was Egyptian or Hebrew. It is said that he was brought up as 
the son of an Egyptian princess. If so, we have to ask why should 
Moses, brought up in an Egyptian palace, have joined the enslaved 
Hebrew community? The answer, according to Freud, is that by 
adopting the Hebrews as his own people, and by imposing upon them 
the knowledge of the One True God and leading them out of Egypt, 
Moses was able to secure the survival of the new religion which had 
been introduced by Amenhotep IV who is better known as Ikhnaton. 
The introduction of monotheism into Egypt was violently repudiated 
by the Egyptian priesthood after Ikhnaton’s death but survived, out- 
side Egypt, as the result of Moses’ efforts with the Hebrews after the 

1 The Egyptian word is Mose(s) — the final ‘s’ being a Greek addition. The 
Hebrew form is Mosheh. 
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Exodus. During the period in the wilderness Moses was subject to 
various rebellious uprisings against his authority and in the end 
Moses was murdered. 1 The memory of that murder was, according 
to Freud, suppressed for many centuries; the revival of this memory 
was to prove of great importance for Christianity. 

We need not consider at any length the objections which Biblical 
scholars have directed against this thesis. There is no reliable evidence 
to support the view that Moses was associated with Ikhnaton’s reign 
nor Ins religious reformation. 2 Further the statement that evidence 
or t e murder of Moses is to be found in the book of the prophet 
osea as een denied by most scholars. The importance of Sellin’s 
statement lies in the use which Freud made of this supposed fact, 
namely that the revived knowledge of the ‘murder’ of Moses and, 
many centuries later, the crucifixion of Jesus, released the suppressed 
memories of the ancestral murder of the horde-leader. 

of thcVnmnn 3 ^ 61 *° ta ^ C a st ?P forward and assume that in the history 

lifeoftheind^r?^^ ha PP enccl similar to the events in the 

conflicts of a * ' That 1S - t0 Sa ^’ man!ci ' ncl as a whole passed through 

which were for th* ' a £ gressive nature > which left permanent traces but 

Iona period Part Warded off and f° r g°tten; later, after a 

similar in structure cy ’ tde y came to life again and created phenomena 
similar in structure and tendency to neurotic symptoms. 3 

fudWn 3 7 Characterized b y Nations ‘on the old family history’ 
been fLZ°n7i° n , S °T ^ past and a retu ™ long after of what had 
the repressed ** ' B 7 nd the historical developments of Judaism lie 
which were , mem ° n ® s of the murder of the primal father, memories 
murder of Mn° Ug ti, ^ int ° consc i° us ness by such ‘events’ as the 
^mot the^eS 6 i 6SUlt WaS a Stron § ™ival of: feelings of guilt 
sion in the dnrt t peop e ’ peel i n g s which reached their fullest expres- 
feeling of auilt TiT ° *7 ° f T . arsus w b° traced this widespread 

of Jesus of Nazar e e th XP t en > nCed Under the catharsis of the death 
assumed the inn J 1 ltS pnmevaI sourc e- The Christ-figure 

^Tcudlere aT * ^ Ion S for S°tten, g««at of the brothers 

seine BedeinJit^I^ a doabtfu j opinion put forward bv E. Sellin: Mose rnd 


hat Moses was a disciple of Ikhnaton estament sc holars would support the idea 
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who were responsible for the murder of the horde-father. This is a 
point we have already noted in Freud’s Totem and Taboo. 

Consequences 

Although Freud’s conclusions aroused much opposition, it is note- 
worthy that the arguments have not discouraged many writers from 
employing Freudian concepts both in their studies of religion and in 
pastoral activities. Canon L. W. Grensted points out that C. H. 
Valentine in his Modern Psychology and the Validity of Christian 
Experience (1926), and he himself in his Bampton Lectures (1930) on 
Psychology and God, were among the earliest of English writers who 
‘saw that the importance of Freud’s methods and their validity in 
applied psycho-analysis did not necessitate the conclusions which he 
drew from them, but might well be interpreted in quite a different 
way’. 1 Freud’s views that religion is a neurosis did not antagonize 
Oskar Pfister of Zurich, a Protestant pastor-theologian well known 
to English readers. 2 Pfister was not so much interested in Freud’s 
psychological explanations about the nature of religion as in the 
Freudian technique of relieving those psychological disorders which 
impaired the religious life. Pfister’s main thesis is that the deviations 
of Christianity as an historical movement are attributable to psychical 
errors: 

When it is measured against the principle laid down by Jesus in the 
Gospel according to Saint John . . . the history of Christianity rather has 
the appearance of a gigantic misunderstanding or of a pathology of 
Christianity. In its frequently savage attachment to an irrational dogma 
having no connection with love, dogmatics and its history seemed to me 
to constitute an attempt to evade the central point of Jesus’s teaching and 
claims. I saw men terrified by the letter of the Gospel and the tenets of 
the Church, any questioning of which was threatened by the stake and 
hell fire. . . . 3 

He goes on to give an account of how he looked for some means of 
curing these defects of Christianity in the lives of people known to 
him, and found himself powerfully attracted by Freud’s psycho- 
analytic view that neuroses are caused by conflicts of conscience 
repressed within the unconscious which, unless treated successfully 
by psycho-analytic methods, powerfully affect men’s lives for ill. 

1 L. W. Grensted: The Psychology of Religion (1952) p. 58. 

1 See Oskar Pfister: Some Applications of Psycho-Analysis (1923) and Christi- 
anity and Fear (1948). 

3 Pfister: op. cit. p. 22. 
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While unable to accept Freud’s atheistic and materialistic views, 
Pfister was greatly attracted by their psychological value. ‘The study 
com P ulsi °n neuroses and of their effect on religion and 

laws 1 6 °? u my 6yeS t0 im P ortant complexes of fact and the 
laws govermng them. ... The neurosis of individuals leads to a 

T malformation of their Christian faith. . . .’ 4 Pfeter’s 

adoWnf S t past0r> Were m0re 0r less confined t0 treating 

ment Sf tr °f Iedb y moral conflicts > and he was able to supple- 
Freud w P r? p« 6S Wal and IeU & 0as advice - In a totter which 
are two ^ ° Pfiste [’. for wllom he had a lively appreciation, there 
Pfist TtTT* heIp US t0 unde mtaml how it was that 

helnful & Urn ’ bave found the Freudian techniques so 

Freud wri^: g Ws ViCWS ab ° Ut the nature of 1 "W 

i mpa rt i ^ r urnc n f w 1?' h neither reli S ious nor the opposite, but an 
it is used oXt 0 Sc^ C • Can Serve the clef gy as wel1 as the laity when 
how I had never thou^hf ” f S f h e ° ple ' 1 ha . Ve been ver y struck at realizing 
method can be in m ^ i° f i extraordinary help the psycho-analytic 

- a* »S; p ct a r^,!“ bably teaus ' wic,Sd toc,te m ° 

tech2ie tl nsw*n!an W | llf ' 01 i tetl Witl1 a .P arad ™cal situation. As a 
pastoral work _ 3 yS1S baS P roved itself to be of great value in 

and that for S ° amon S Protestants than among Catholics, 

applied to WS f aU di5CUS . S later3 - but as anfxplanation 

denies as in the livel S cont ^ but i°n hes not so much in what it 
have provoked 4 oarK ^ P° sitive interpretations which such views 
matter ^f some » is > therefore, a 

estimated the value of thee ^ among otllers sh ould have under- 
tow surprised he CZTT * ^ by 

practical heln f rnm p f° man y clergy should have sought 
hostile to spiritual valued S ^i? 0 * 7 ° f Sexualit y ; ‘ these theories are 
which actually hinrW ' ' \. are rat ional methods of treatment 
. . J hmder th8 Nation of meaningful experience'." 

2 SeeEr PP ' 23 ' 4 ' 

9th Feb. 1909 quoted by “jones- op^eft v°! tj 1 ' P ' 312, and also Ietter dated 
2 See pp. 97 ff y Junes ' °P- cit. Vol. II. pp . 489-90. 

ant?r* iCa, i * riters to Freud’s analytical 6 v^ St * n ® r ® SUI P® °f the reactions of certain 
Vnl ttt thoseb y S. Leeinhk F le ^ S °? reb S* on » quoting with particular 

V °V IL PP- 38618. ° m hls Fre “dand Christianity (1948). Jones : op. cit. 

Jung: Modern Man In Search of a Soul (1936) p. 263. 
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Some General Conclusions 
We have seen how difficult it is to define religion, but Freud’s ‘natural 
atheism’ caused him to define its nature much too narrowly. It is true 
that man is vividly aware, even under the protective screens of 
civilization, of a general and individual insecurity, but this does not 
justify our describing man’s attitude to the universe as being con- 
sequently neurotic. Erich Fromm may believe that religion has its 
origin ‘in man’s helplessness in confronting the forces of nature 
outside and the instinctive forces within himself’, 1 and that this 
anxiety often characterizes those suffering from some form of 
neurosis. He may urge, as Freud did, that ‘Man must educate himself 
to face reality and to do so he must overcome the infantile fixation 
of still being a child in his father’s house. We must grow up and think 
for ourselves.’ 2 But this feeling of insecurity is not necessarily an 
adult regression to the fears of childhood. It could be argued that this 
feeling is a sign of man’s recognition of a separation between himself, 
other selves, and God. 

Man’s greatest happiness is experienced in those moments when his 
perception of himself as a separate individuality is at its lowest. . . . All 
happiness is a little death, in which the individual abandons for the 
moments of its duration the conglomeration of desires, sentiments and 
ambitions which go to make up his personality. 3 

Man feels himself to be safe when he recovers a sense of religious 
conviction founded not only on custom and inherited traditions, but 
also on experience and revelation. It is the limitation of the Freudian 
approach to religion that it has no place for religious experience and 
none for supernatural revelation; that in its emphasis upon the 
determinism of the father-son relationship it overlooks the need 
which man has had at every level of culture for explanations and 
interpretations of life itself. Man has a deep craving for some kind 
of metaphysical belief. Freud had it himself, otherwise he would not 
have been so preoccupied with the psychology of an activity in which 
he did not believe. This craving is an adult need not a regression to 
an infantile attitude. It is well to remember that ‘we need not assert 
either the absolute reality of religious content or that religion is a 
ght from intolerable reality. . . . Religion is not one thing, but 
man y, an d we as psychologists are in no position to make easy asser- 
tions about its manifest contents.’ 1 

; En'ch Fromm: Psycho-Analysis and Religion (1951) pp. 18-19. 

, °P; 2lt - P- 21. 3 Arthur Guirdham: Christ and Freud (1959) pp. 15-16. 

lichael Fordham: The Objective Psyche (1958) p. 41. 
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JUNG ON RELIGION 


Jung, unlike Freud who maintained a clear-cut, critical attitude 
towards religion, despite his sympathetic approach, has so frequently 
reassessed his attitudes as to make it difficult to give a really consis- 
tent account of his position, 1 Jung always refused to consider his 
voluminous output as a ‘system’. ‘I regard my theories as suggestions 
and attempts at the formulation of a new scientific concept of psy- 
chology, based in the first place upon immediate experience with 
human beings.’ 2 Yet in spite of this, the value of Jung’s contribution 
exceeds that of any other writer on this subject in this century. We 
have already considered some of the more important of Jung’s 
psychological concepts 3 so that we are now free to make, first, a brief 
resumd of Jung’s personal record, an assessment of the significance of 
his views on theology and religion and then a comparison (based 
partly on his own estimate) 1 between his attitude to religion and that 
of Freud. 


Personal Record 

Carl Gustav Jung was born in Kesswil, Switzerland, in 1875. His 
father was a Protestant pastor and a philologist. Jung wished at first to 
become an archaeologist (a wish that may be interpreted symbolically 
as a desire to delve into the unexplored places of human experience), 
but later he took a medical degree at Basel intending to specialize in 
physiological chemistry. A chance reading of Krafft-Ebing’s Text 

Ra 7 mond Hostie stresses the fact that ‘Jung himself [has] never 
? ,' s letl a . n 7 g cn eral bird’s eye view of his psychological ideas to which reference 

® • Ra yro° nd Hostie: Religion and the Psychology of Jung (1957) p. 4. 
w _ r . ,, S - S ,? r . u °j tle s book contains a particularly useful bibliography of Jung’s 
and t;ti 1 1 l ne dat es °f their publication in German and the corresponding dates 
essays ^ ° l translations or rearrangements of separate articles and 

* sSaps re wld°v dande Jacobi: nePs y chol °gy °f c - G - J “»g < 1942 >- 

* See Jung: Freud and Psycho-analysis: Collected Works: Vol. 4 (1961). 
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Book of Psychiatry led him to become an assistant at the Burgholzli 
Asylum in Zurich, where he collaborated with Eugen Bleuler, later 
going to Paris for a short time to study under Janet. His use in 
Zurich of a new method known as Association Tests helped him to 
confirm empirically some of Freud’s published conclusions so that 
from 1907 there was a fruitful collaboration between them which later 
led to disagreement, and ended with the publication of Jung’s 
Psychology of the Unconscious (1912). From this time onwards Jung 
ceased to be associated with the Freudian psycho-analytical school, 
establishing his own approach under the title of Analytical Psycho- 
logy. 1 

In the years that followed Jung found that his knowledge of the 
nature of the unconscious was increased by visits to primitive tribes 
in North Africa, Arizona, New Mexico and Kenya. As a result of 
these ethnological researches, Jung found striking similarities be- 
tween the myth-and-ritual patterns of primitive peoples, the religions 
of classical antiquity and the contents of the unconscious of his 
patients. This interest in non-European tribal customs and religions 
was later extended to include the great religions of the East which 
resulted in his association with Richard Wilhelm in The Secret of the 
Golden Flower (1931) and with C. Kerenyi in Essays on Science of 
Mythology (1941). Jung from his boyhood had been deeply impressed 
with the mystery of existence, and he tells how quite early in life he 
became interested in the subtleties of theology. 

I well remember my confirmation lessons at the hands of my father. The 
catechism bored me unspeakably. Once I turned the leaves of the little 
book in order to find something of interest and my glance fell on the 
paragraphs about the Trinity. That interested me, and I waited im- 
patiently till the instruction had advanced to that section. But when the 
longed-for lesson had arrived, my father said, ‘We will skip this section; 
I cannot make anything out of it myself.’ With that my last hope was 
laid in the grave. 3 

Jung’s interest in this particular aspect of theology none the less 
survived this youthful disappointment; many years later he published 
his ‘Psychological Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity’. 3 Another 


1 The history of this collaboration reveals misunderstandings on both sides, 
two quite different accounts of these ‘dissensions’ are given by Ernest Jones: 

pp *33ff FreUd ‘' V01 ’ 11 (1955) PP ‘ 155 ff ’’ Snd by E ‘ A ' Bennet: C ■ G - Jun S ( 1961 > 
* Jung: Integration of the Personality (1940) p. 64. 

See Psychology and Religion: West and East : Collected Works: Vol. 11. 
PP- 107 ff. ° 
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youthful experience which, Jung says, profoundly affected his adult 
attitude to religion was a dream which he had at about the age of 
twelve. He dreamed that he was standing in the gloomy medieval 
courtyard of the Gymnasium at Basel and as he went out through the 
great gateway he saw 

the Cathedral of Basel, the sun sinning on the roof of coloured tiles, 
recently renovated, a most impressive sight. Above the Cathedral, God 
was sitting on His throne. I thought: ‘How beautiful it all is! What a 
wonderful world this is - how perfect, how complete, how full of har- 
mony. Then something happened, so unexpectedly and so shattering 
that 1 woke up. There the dream ended. I could not allow myself to think 
of what I had seen. 


For the next few nights he felt it would be an ‘unforgivable sin’ to 
think the thought he had had in that dream. 


« carae f 8 r ^ at moment: he sat up in bed, sweating and trembling, 
,, e , e , ‘ y od must mean me to accept this awful scene as my own 
tj. A ’ aad a .\ t . iat m °ment he did accept it. It was as follows: From 
t ° nC -r!° C dro PP ed ’ a vast faeces on the Cathedral and smashed it 
w ? s a terr ific thing, for it could only mean that the 
an Pntfr’ ii ther s te aching, and his own beliefs had to be thought of in 
them 1 ^ 'hcrent way, because God had poured scorn on every one of 


t . e , n ? et ’ co ™ men ring upon this experience, says that this was a 
grea ream in that it seems to have convinced Jung that he must 
e ! n e P endent attitude to religion, a conviction which subse- 

. omma ted the whole of his outlook, as his life’s work 
manifestly proves. 

‘Thp U <?i!f associat ’ on with Freud, Jung produced a small work, 
(19091 S mfica ? ce of the Father in the Destiny of the Individual’ 
n w ic he expressed views agreeing with those of Freud: 

sourcesTof deve iopment of the world-process, the original 
Parental novver oira^tu 1 Godhead, we see also in the individual, 
he begins^to grow C ^ lld llke a higher controlling fate. But when 

constellation^ nH tv?’ • ^re Ibegms also the conflict between the infantile 
prehistoric (infantiiJt md - 1V \ daa ^’ tde parental influence dating from the 
is not thereby elimSa P ted° d 1S I re P ressed ’ s } nks int0 the unconscious but 
unconscious the infanta ' ' ' Llk f, e Y er y th mg that has passed into the 

dim, foreboding feelings Ifr nSteU f tlon se . nds U P in to consciousness, 

® g , feelings of mysterious guidance and opposing 


Works: Vo,. , pp. 30! « 
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influences. Here are the roots of the first religious sublimations. In the 
place of the father, with his constellating virtues and faults, there appears 
on the one hand, an altogether sublime deity, on the other the devil. . . . x 

But Jung’s views were soon to undergo a considerable change. His 
attempts to deal with the phenomena of religion as objective psychical 
‘facts’ led him to the conclusion that the psychological processes at 
work in modem believers were the same as those which operated in 
pre-Christian and non-Christian religions. All religions have their 
psychological roots in the collective unconscious of the race. 

Jung and Theology 

Jung’s views, despite their positive nature, have aroused profound 
doubts among many theologians as to whether he might not be iden- 
tifying psychical facts with spiritual realities. It is difficult, for in- 
stance, to reconcile such a statement as the following with the teach- 
ing of traditional theology: 

To our analytical psychology . . . the image of God is the symbolic 
expression of a certain psychological state, or function, which has the 
character of absolute superiority to the conscious will of the subject. . . . 
God is a function of the unconscious, namely the manifestation of a 
split-off sum of libido which has activated the God-imago. To the 
orthodox view God is, of course, absolute, i.e., existing in Himself. Such 
a conception implies a complete severance from the unconscious, which 
means, psychologically, a complete unawareness of the fact that the 
divine effect springs from one’s inner self. 2 

Again, theologians find it difficult to accept the view that 

It is only through the psyche that we can establish that God acts upon us, 
but we are unable to distinguish whether these actions emanate from God 
or from the unconscious. We cannot tell whether God and the uncon- 
scious are two different entities. Both are border-line concepts for trans- 
cendental contents. 3 

particularly when Jung declares that by ‘God’ he means the ‘God- 
image’ (God -imago) and that by ‘transcendental’ he implies a tran- 
sition from one attitude to another and not any metaphysical qual- 
ity- These difficulties arose in the first place from certain ambiguities 
In the Psychology of the Unconscious. Although Jung assumed that 
re igion is psychologically irreplaceable he implied that once a man 
a succ eeded in becoming psychologically integrated he became 

s 2 Jung: Psychological Types (1938) pp. 300-1. 

< i un S ; Answer to Job (1954) p. 177: and Collected Works: Vol. 11. pp. 468-9. 
ce Jun S : Psychological Types (1923) p. 610. 
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spiritually autonomous. On the other hand, Jung’s use of the term 
undifferentiated libido’, as distinct from the Freudian sexual libido, 
necessitated a more favourable orientation of theological opinion 
about the nature of analytical theories . 1 

Jung on many occasions protested that his theological critics over- 
looked the fact that his methodology - his gathering of observable 
tacts and Ins elaboration of their psychical nature - was of the same 
empirical nature as the methods of modern science. To this empirical 
approach, Jung in the course of time added the factor of faith. This 
addition was the result of his conviction -a conviction based on 
ana ytica practice - that the psychical phenomena of his patients, and 
the information which his ethnological researches had brought to 
lnm, showed that all men live for some end whether they arc con- 
scious o it or not. Life is a drama in which plot, word, action and 
gesture are to be interpreted prospectively. The end to which the 
drama moves is what Jung calls the Self. (We have already referred to 

Sr 1 ? S n ° lC , ° n Tndividuati °n.) But there is a paradox here. The 
- th ’ • , -i S l l ®. S° al of individual life, is also the goal of all 
°“ l r J r ml ' lvos evcn as Cll *> ™>y be said lo be the goal of 

, ' rC , nnd " C s “ ms ,imc ,hc g°al of all men's lives. From 
intpmrw stan dpoint, misunderstanding of Jung’s prospective 
sam !° n anS S fr ° m thc fact that Jun S applied to the Self the 
HZ a *ZT S , a l 0tt ° app,icd t0 thc - rnysterium, in the 

the sense of tl 0tilcr ( dasganz Andcrc), tremendum, in 

destrceL 1 WlUCh iS P ° SSCSScd ofa Powerful and sometimes 
meStl na T 1 and J aSCimnS ’ in thc scnsc oPa Goal to which 
tute for Cn . mSa Ves b ° drawn ‘ Such a Self appears to be a substi- 
SaStmvlf ? Sh ° Uld bc bornc in miad that many of the 
in man For mi ° Cn rc f erred to the Self in terms of tire God resident 
lives-in-me binTi 1 ^ 51105 ’ aS Por St . Paul > this Self is thc Christ-who- 
be remembered th rcPcrr * n S to human experience it must 

MoSr ZtT ? Self Cann ° t be that totality which is God.’ 
Another possible objection, theologically, arises from Jung’s inter- 

synonymous with that formW » Ut tllat ‘undifferentiated libido’ could bc 
purus, which is a conception of CnfW Wl ]p C T natural theology knows as actus 
could be interpreted a P °Lt £wH Cl v JU . ng ’ S P ros Pccti?cly directed libido 
assumed men have to rLch L / e ^ er '" m wh!ch St Thomas Aquinas 
Unconscious (1952) p. 50. “ 1 towards God - Sec Victor White: God and the 

a psychological substituteforG t nH t T b ' S conce Ption of the Self seems to provide 
ute ° r ° 0d ' Jun S protests: ‘I have never anywhere denied 
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est in the nature of the Trinity and Ms proposal that such a Trinity 
must be psychologically a Quatemity ( Tetraktys ). The nature of t e 
fourth member is not wholly clear ; it may be the Shadow, or the dark- 
ness that is opposed to the light, or moral evil {malum) as opposed to 
goodness. But if the fourth member of the Quatemity is identified 
with evil, then the Godhead embodies the principle of evil. Such a 
belief is opposed to the traditional view - malum est privatio boni. 
Professor Raymond Hostie, discussing tMs view, says that 

The evil that Jung is concerned with is . . . pre-eminently psychic. But 
we must understand what this word means. Psychic evil includes ex- 
ternal events independent of the person suffering them, as well as e 
purely objective inner realities that are hampering his developmen . 
[But] Jung often calls psychic evil a moral evil. In doing so, he gives 
latter phrase a meaning not sanctioned by the traditional termino ogy, 
which uses it to mean sin. For Jung moral evil is evil that attacks e 
psyche 


But Jung attacked the theory of evil as privatio boni, 

as something that destroyed the reality of evil wherever he _ ^ 

Greek philosophy, and in the Church Fathers, particular y SJk . 

whom he accuses of taking it from the Greeks to get roun . .. j n 

cheism. Jung by postulating that good and evil are ou . . w hen 
God, believes he escapes from the dualism that seems 1 does . 1 

one stresses the real, positive, character of evil as strong y 

Evil in Christian theology is closely allied with the existence of in » 

and matter, as Jung points out, is psychologically associated v h h 
feminine principle 8 This m asculine-feminine «£“£££ 
and-Evil has its parallel in Hindu metaphysi te d bv the 

reach as Siva P (, he hcavedy print - gSSi&L 
phallic symbol) is also manifested as Sakt , .-i i s the Mother 

of - Threads lung ,o say that the Quantity.’ 
who with the (masculine) Trinity completestneri^___ _____ 

— . — “ Jr it IS 
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in !° ' hc Hcaras Queen, then, says Ju, 

spirit which has 9 hs 113 IZC f 111 !t cosm ' c integration of matter at 
psyche.. counterpart in the integration of the huntt 

Jung and Religion 

HansSi^aer^uote^Profcss^r Adoff K^'h “f «’*** D 

theologian, as saying : f K ’ a wcll 'hnown Protestan 

thought thaT has no need Sw^ 13 ^ acciuircd a Equity in Jung’s 
soul there is also religion - n nf t0 maIce itsc,f feIt ‘ W,icrc there is a 
clesiastical form buf of a fotp’n 0WCVCr ’ in <bc sense of an accepted cc- 
reality which compeL exaSS TT* ^ a Stron S cr S P iritual 
rests on one’s capacity to lot nn n ; rc,1 g 10 n as generally understood 
that transcend consebu n i «= bc P rofou ndly affected by powers 

is this influence and not the i? rst and essential thing about it 

for the formulation is bound to ual { ormulat ion of such experiences; 
alien to them. The reality of Ha bC ™ ade a P os,er ' l0ri on a plane that is 
conscious formulation. Juncr Sf® SCIZUrcs is P^or to the truth of their 
in psychology. 2 ^ once more made room for this reality 

acceptance: JUng ’ ^ ^ haVC Seen ’ is not a matter confined to creedal 

By the term ‘religion ’ t Hn 

the one hand every confession ” a C ,f ed ' R 1S » however, true tliat on 
the numinosum and on the other ^ bascd u P on the experience of 
fidence towards a definitely eyner^ n P lstls > the loyalty, trust and con- 
sequent alteration ofconsciousn P e«-^ d numin . ous e ^ct and the sub- 
example of this. ’Religion’ it miofit 1 6 coavcrsion of Paul is a striking 
he attitude peculiar to a consciouen 5 Sa 'u’- \ S tbc tcrm 11131 designates 
experience of the numinosum. 3 WhlCh has been aItered b y the 


Wo4s n Vol C 12 e whkh St t Udy 0f AIchem y ; see p v ch °h 
water ntru* 3S Ruler of the Threefold anyth’ i 3S °r 3 frontis P ie ce a picture 
9. P 210 t lG counter P art of heaven’. From ft* 77 ° Urfbl d Universc > with the ar 
Another ill • Theatrum Cliemicum Britannia 

thrce^dent' 1 ' V’ fr ° m The ^^/HmirlofEt ^ 3 ^, the frontis Piece of Collecte 
5S5S? 1 m3le fi S“res as tfi 

2 Adolf KeUer- / rut ^ SUrrounded b )' a 

a U 95i e ) d p“ 7-8 nS ***** tp ^Sio B nmd l Z Cure^fSoT' Ps / c!, °J°* ie (i935 ^ 

3 JunV- p V J Souh 1,1 J'mg s Psycholog 
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Religion is, therefore, a matter of experience; man knows God not as 
a theological concept but as an experience from which concepts may 
subsequently be formulated. It is for this reason that Jung refers to 
God as the God-imago or God-symbol since a symbol by its very 
nature is able to reveal ‘reality’ in a way no other medium can. This 
does not mean that ‘God’ is nothing-but a psychic event within the 
unconscious; Jung has more than once been careful to point out that 
at ex ' sts ' n ^ ie psyche exists in reality. 1 Here again Jung’s view’s 
appear to be in direct opposition to traditionafbeliefs. God, for 
is ‘absolute’, but if God is absolute then He cannot 
, , °. f ° r whom men yearn. Jung’s position is that God to be 
p^hologically real’ cannot be ‘absolute’ because the Absolute can- 

referrhiP expene f ^ and he supports this contention by 

^*3%**?"**“ (126 °- 132? ) wh0 Mfcved 

bn his “nimbly. ‘God's being is of the soul, 

Micved that God is ‘a v ° tller ' vords ’ 11155 German mystic 

taf.nSg fa i „„ InS f r ti0n 0f the s0 “’' and 

(God-imago) is to ™,1 v ‘f 1 ' 3 ' 1 ’ ^ God that 55 “ 5 °<rl 
^bile the Godhead bSffi,* ““ “ rC ^ 0BS “P^cncc, 
? b«man compreheS, ' '^* “ be y on4 °»r experience and beyond 
!»g. preaenston. On tins matter psychology can say noth- 

Pt0,es,:mt Ctaisttanty 

l «dont hate psychohE'!?' V r ' al5ze, i Hud. the divisions of Chris- 
Ptaatioas. As a movement .lit “r tieo ! 0 P ca ' MtJ historical ex- 
7 ,0 mo< % « rerorm’ fJSJSS 1 * not 50 much an 


»®P< to modZsT” 1 ' ?= Rofonnatioi was notTo much an 
«*M«. or a | ° f °™ Q '» helief and practice asX n 

^caSyteS^oal outlook on man ?nd SjST 
f W historici a , * l0n ™<h such radiral Si 

5or rnos^ men* the ChulU ^P-^orrce in his own 
0,-1 o“a, 1 « > psychologist that God IC b ~ n a Pathological 


Ao *s:V o1 n at crest Vnlf?' 12-17 - 8 rs }chobgy 
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had for post-Reformation churches the same authority as that of the 
pre-Reformation Church. It is this absence of an all-comprehensive 
authority which has been in large measure responsible for the con- 
tinuing divisions in Christendom. But this disintegration has had a 
double effect. First, and negatively, ‘If it Protestantism] goes on dis- 
integrating as a Church, it must have the effect of stripping man of 
all his spiritual safeguards and means of defence against immediate 
experience of the forces waiting for liberation in the unconscious .’ 1 
According to Jung, many of the neuroses which attack people in the 
post-Reformation world of the West arise from the fact that they are 
unable to establish the kind of relationship with their unconscious 
that would permit them to live without fear. Fear arises whenever the 
individual is unable to cope with some essential activity of the un- 
conscious. When the conscious mind has repudiated symbols which 
in the past have been the means of ‘reducing’ pressures from the un- 
conscious, the individual is subject to fear and danger. But if the 
Protestant has to face life without some form of insulation against 
invasions from the collective unconscious, he is laid open to the 
possibility of some unique experience of the divine. 

Protestantism on its positive side is a great spiritual adventure. 

The Protestant is left to God alone. ... If a Protestant survives the 
complete loss of his Church and still remains a Protestant, that is, a per- 
son who is defenceless against God and no longer protected by walls or 
communities - then he has a unique spiritual opportunity for immediate 
religious experience. 2 

Should this opportunity be fulfilled the individual becomes spiritu- 
ally autonomous, a religiously integrated personality, a ‘new’ man, a 
converted personality, all that Jung implies by the term Individua- 
tion. 


* * * 


An Interim Judgement 

Jung’s views on the nature of the psychical forces involved in dogma, 
myth-and-ritual and experience gain an additional value from the 
fact that they have stimulated many religious people to view their 
traditional attitudes in the light of contemporary psychology. Many 
a man, says Jung, has need of something which personal religious 

1 Jung: Psychology and Religion: Collected Works: Vol. 11. p. 48. 

1 op. cit. pp. 49-50. r 
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experience could provide but which his acquaintance with organized 
forms of traditional religion has not so far provided. If God is a 
psychical fact then man, in his experience of the God-imago in his 
own soul, can be aware of a raison d'etre of which he was formerly 
unaware. No man can be psychologically an integrated personality, 
or a spiritually happy soul, unless he has some purpose to live for, 
some object to be united with. But - and this is the source of many 
conflicting views about the significance of Jung’s estimate of religion 
- low these psychological facts are to be related to ‘objective’ truth 
m a question that remains unanswered. Jung at no time professed to 
e a metaphysician, although metaphysics were never far removed 
rom his mind.. Religion, in particular, theology, looks at the phe- 
nomena from its metaphysical position and comes to conclusions 
about the nature of God: psychology looks at them from the theory 
° e co ective unconscious and comes to conclusions about human 

p 3 IT 0 ' a r" ^ * S E bas ' c belief in many religions that the nature of 
o an t le nature of man are not two but one. A view which some 
ot Jung s arguments would seem to support. 


Freud and Jung on Religion - a Contrast 

titling for 7 May 1929, there appeared an article by 
g which he later remodelled and which will be found in one of the 

1 , ° ^ ° a ^ s , wor ^ s English - Modern Man in Search of 

tw '-p ™,? °P ened bis article by saying that ‘The difference be- 
, nmpn reud s views and m y own ought really to be dealt with by 
whiHi ^ W °i Stands 0Uts ^ de the circle of influence of those ideas 
te 6r our respective names.’ 3 Indeed this has been at- 

ested nrr</ man ^J vriters > but it may be doubted whether any inter- 
either Fm°!i COl t c a * m to be outside the circles of influence’ of 
differentlv f ° r rendnds us that some people see things 

logical cIr»?t m t ° he ^ Pe0pIe b6CaUse of their own Particular psycho- 
of man ton 1 1 \ 1011 ' reud = acc °rding to Jung, interpreted the nature 
understand Z 7 * “ t6rmS ° fhis defects l F™d was unable to 
thing in term. fTu natu re of religion because he interpreted every- 
all men have ne° d r neurodc uund. Freud overlooked the fact that 

e o some external check on their conclusions, even 

2 Abo Incbded 1 ^^!? ° b P ctive Ps y che (1958) p. 115. 

PP- 333 ff. ollected Works: Freud and Psycho-Analysis-. Vol. 4. 

8 Jang: 0 p. cit. CoUected Works: Vol. 4. p. 333. 
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if these conclusions be drawn from empirical data, because the in- 
dividual research worker is influenced both by his own temperament 
and the limitations of experience and outlook. ‘Knowledge rests not 
upon truth alone, but upon error also.’ 1 This does not mean that the 
differences between Freud and Jung are to be regarded purely as a 
matter of temperament or difference of personal background ; many 
of the differences are of a strictly logical nature. Freud believed that 
psychology would eventually succeed in explaining religion away in 
much the same way as a neurosis can be dispelled and the patient 
cured. Man, for Freud, needs to be cured of the neurosis of religion. 
Jung, on the other hand, seems to have realized quite early in life that 
religion is an essential activity of man and that psychology instead of 
seeking to explain religion away must attempt to explain how man’s 
nature reacts to situations normally described as religious. 

Another essential difference arises in connexion with the nature of 
the instincts. Freud said that instincts are chiefly sexual in nature 
(though, as we have already observed, sexuality for Freud had a 
larger connotation than it has for some of his critics). Jung inter- 
preted instincts in a more general way as the source of psychical 
energy, saying that human behaviour is the result of a collusion be- 
tween psychical energy and spirit, adding that we are as far from 
knowing what instinct is as we are from knowing the real nature of 
spirit. Because of his use of such words as ‘spirit’ and ‘faith’ Jung has 
been accused by some Freudian critics of being ‘mystical’ rather than 
scientific in his outlook. But Jung protests that it would be ‘unscien- 
tific’ to overlook the fact that the mystical idea ‘is enforced by the 
natural tendencies of the unconscious mind’. 2 In turn, he himself 
criticized Freud’s concept of the Super-Ego, saying that it was nothing 
more than a furtive attempt ‘to smuggle in his time-honoured image 
of Jehovah in the dress of a psychological theory’. 3 For Jung libidinal 
energy is that which moves prospectively to a new birth, to some re- 
orientation of purpose, and not as with Freud, regressively or in- 
cestuously as in the Oedipus Complex. 

Behind all individual expressions of libidinal activity there are, 
says Jung, the phylogenetic contents of the collective unconscious; it 
is the archetypal figure of the Father-God operating within the un- 
conscious that causes the child to regard the human father as the 

1 op. cit. p. 336. 

2 See Psychology and Religion : Collected Works: Vol. 11. p. 58. 

3 Freud and Psycho-analysis’. Collected Works: Vol. 4. p. 339. 
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God-image and not the other way round, as Freud had contended. 

iDfantile Stage of ^ligion by becoming 

which hrincr ti e and thoUght are affected by archetypal activities 
Instead nf S tlC , COnte i nts ° f ex P erience within a religious purview. 
indSd, °f reg f rdm S Phantasies and symbols as means whereby the 

actnted L S I V 0 aV ° id (which was Freud ’ s ™w) J™g 

as ‘ Symbols of ' transformation’^ In other 

knowledtW 0 Syr ? ° s are f° r dun g the means by which man gains a 
(gnosis) of realities which are in themselves unknowable 
-reahties which cannot be comprehended in any other way. 

he mndifWi ^ lgl ? D vvas an obsessional neurosis, and at no time did 
that was fhe gement> For Jun g h was the absence of religion 
sentences indiV f f aUSe adult psychological disorders. These two 
standpoints on reli^on.^ ^ ^ difference between thcir respective 

in Jung’s' Collected Works^Vol' 5 * Psycholo Sy °f ilw Unconscious now appears 



PREFACE 


When William James delivered his Gifford lectures on The Varieties 
rf Religious Experience (1901-1902), he not only made the most out- 
standing of all single contributions to the psychology of religion, but 
also set the pattern for the majority of subsequent studies during the 
next half-century. The influence of the Varieties is such that even 
today few are able to write on this subject without making generous 
use both of the actual text and of James’s ideas. Indeed, writers whose 
works have been most conspicuously appreciated in the English- 
speaking world - such as J. Bissett Pratt, R. H. Thouless and L. W. 
Grensted - owe something of their appeal to the fact that they have 
made their own noteworthy contributions within this general frame- 
work of exposition. James’s employment of experiences drawn from 
a wide range of human activity not only served to illuminate the 
successive stages of his thesis, it also established what a critical 
admirer once described as the ‘anecdotal pattern’ of all such studies. 
Other methods of presentation were bound to emerge in the course of 
time. James himself warmly welcomed F. W. H. Myers’s article on 
‘The Subliminal Self’ as a disclosure of ‘an entirely unsuspected 
peculiarity in the constitution of human nature’. A further disclosure 
was to appear some years later when another article, this time by a 
comparatively unknown Viennese doctor, was expanded to become a 
book under the title Totem and Taboo (1913). This startlingly original 
concatenation of religion, anthropology, the concept of the uncon- 
scious and the phenomena of mental derangement, provoked a 
fiercely hostile reaction. Religion, it was said, which was man’s 
grateful response to God as He had divinely and historically revealed 
Himself, was being explained away as a chronic mental aberration. 
This criticism was substantially correct, but it overlooked the possi- 
bility that many of the arguments advanced by Freud would in course 
of time be shown to be capable of positive and creative interpretations. 

Despite opposition - or, perhaps, because of it - developments of 
this radical reassessment of the psychological nature of religion fol- 
lowed with the result that many of the conclusions of the more 
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Part II 


PSYCHOLOGY 

AND RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 



Chapter VIII 


THE GROWTH OF 
RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 


In the section on ‘Original Monotheism’ we noted a suggestion that 
primitive man formed a notion of the Infinite from his experience of 
things of which his senses could perceive no limit, and that this ex- 
periential sense of the Infinite had its parallel in the religious develop- 
ment of young children who associated Big Beings with Big Things. 

The Child and God 

If we compare the development of the very young child with that of 
primitive peoples we see that there is a level of consciousness at which 
both have a sense of lurking mystery which is later known as ‘God’. 

At what age does the child begin to make for himself a concept of God? 
That is a problem which does not lend itself to precise and absolute 
solution. We may say, however, that in the generality of cases the first 
manifestations of the religious idea present themselves at the age of 
questioning, that is to say towards the age of three . 1 

This intellectualization of his growing sense of curiosity and wonder, 
and his developing religious consciousness, owe much to the charac- 
ter of the milieu within which the child is brought up. The various 
stages of this development cannot be described in any strictly chrono- 
logical sequence because the child’s growing awareness of himself as 
an entity distinct from his family, and his curiosity about the ‘how’ 
and the ‘why’ of life, develop so rapidly that they appear almost 
simultaneously. The most important single influence in the child’s 
earliest development is exercised by his parents: ‘When we endeavour 
to formulate the child’s ideas of his father and mother, we find them 
to include the divine attributes of classical theology: omnipotence, 

1 Henri Clavier: UIde'e de Dieu chez V Enfant: p. 14, quoted B. A. Yeaxlee: 
Religion and the Growing Mind (1945) pp. 39-40. 
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Z““” “I, “° raI P erf “ ta -’ 1 Freud argued, as we have seen, 
that the young child comes to his ideas of God as the result of his un- 

conscious appreciation of the part played in his life by his parents, so 

^ ‘ S fj 0tt0ffl nothing but an exalted father’. 2 This implies 

from chfm / n t is n ° Mng more than a Projection continued 

cSon rS arC tW ° C ° gent 0b J' eCti0as to such a con - 

be a , r f Ue ^ [ rom the Jun £ ian point of view, that the child 
r f US father aS the God -™*&° because of the operation 
(without °r ^ et ^P e ’ or ’ as Professor L. Binswanger stated it 

‘the fact t Wt r r 8 .-m the P ° SSib,e existence of the God-archetype), 
of the w 1C - C1 ,S rSCep£ive t0 the child-father idea is the result 
relation rorn* Sf 1 eX1Stence of the child-father idea born of our 
L. W? Greeted • 6 SeC ° nd ° bjection bas been weU stated by Canon 

SSfe a Sv°o^ Freu l s P eaks • • • is a perfectly real process 
projection that the f ^ f g ° lt f° l ^ ls csscntlal to the whole theory of 
some perfectl v ^ real £rans f err c d u and dis s° c iated affects are attracted to 
We do not cast onr ch-ir| C wb ‘ch 1S significant for the ego in some way. 

entities. There is alwavs ° W "f? ds . out u P on a void. The ego never creates 
y n objective basis upon which the fantasy rests. 4 

yms P beS'w=en , 1 , ' f0 ? ed ^ Dr R “ th Grffl,hs "’ h ° that “ the 

a ” d Seve ”’ ,he chM is influenced by Us 
phantasticalDrn?? S ’ ‘ If develo P mcnt of which lends lo a series of 
child overcomes^k 1 ? US - 6CaUSe ‘P ha ntasy is the means by which the 
brings about his H avironmen b learns gradually to face reality and 
the chHd uses^hV ^ ° pn f nt ’ 5 11 * realistic to say that because 
reality that awakernTth^' t ng ,V age of phantasy’ there is no external 
young child like Drimif 636 eebngs of wonder and awe within. The 

in him a feeling of wo ^ 1S aware of Something which arouses 

^ feehng of wonder and mystery.® ‘Impulse and appetite and 

G ‘ : ^ E " s ' 

: “ /<195?) p - 3 °- 

since it can involve the apprehension i something m° re than a biological process, 
a sent, merit which may be described n. 'r.r” 6 about which man formulates 

emotional activities may be internror ' ^ le formic nature of instinctual 

y nterpreted philosophicaUy as indicating that the 
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emotion and sentiment only have meaning in a world to which they 
are successively appropriate. Hunger would be as meaningless in a 
foodless world as sex would be in a world where we were not organ- 
ized as men and women .’ 1 That this sense of reality cannot be enter- 
tained by the young child independently of personal relationships is 
due to the fact that the child’s early development takes place within a 
strongly personal environment. But as the child grows older and 
reaches the age of six or seven, he arrives at that stage of realism where 
he feels the need to turn to a wider and more varied environment 
than that of the immediate family . 2 The child now becomes interested 
in the ‘scientific’ picture of the world, which is accompanied by what 
may be called an ‘embryonic interest in metaphysics’, for the child is 
interested not only in the scientific How ? but also in the philosophical 
Why? This coincides with the child’s developing religious and social 
sense, a development which often brings him into conflict with 
parental views. Edmund Gosse gives a vivid example of an experience 
which occurred somewhere between his sixth and seventh birthdays. 
His father, who was a Plymouth Brother, had been speaking about 
the idolatry of ‘heathen religions’. 

I cross-examined my Father very closely as to the nature of this sin, and 
pinned him down to the categorical statement that idolatry consisted in 
praying to any one or anything but God Himself. Wood and stone, in 
the words of the hymn, were peculiarly liable to be bowed down to by 
the heathen in their blindness . . . my Father assured me that God 
would be very angry and would signify His anger, if any one in a Chris- 
tian country, bowed down to wood and stone. 

The young boy, however, determined to put the matter to the test. 

I was in the morning-room on the ground-floor, where with much 
labour, I hoisted a small chair on the table close to the window. My 
heart was now beating as if it would leap out of my side, but I pursued 
my experiment. I knelt down on the carpet in front of the table and 
looking up I said my daily prayer in a loud voice, only substituting the 
address, ‘O Chair!’ for the habitual one. 

Nothing happened, even though it was a fine day, ‘there was not a 
cloud in the sky, not an unusual sound in the street. Presently I was 
quite sure that nothing would happen. I had committed idolatry. 


child’s impulses are directed not to some infantile phantasy but to some objective 
reality. 

1 L. W. Grensted: This Business of Living (1939) p. 82. 

5 See Susan Isaacs: Intellectual Growth in Young Children (1930). 
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flagrantly and deliberately, and God did not care.’ 1 The result was 
not any diminution of the boy’s belief in God, but of his father’s 
understanding of the nature of idolatry! 

As puberty approaches the earlier interest in rational queries seems 
lor a time to be displaced either by a return to the earlier non-rational 
s ages, or, more frequently, by an advance to some supra-rational 
m eres . t is at this stage that the child often has his first religious 
experience. Not only does his awareness of an external environment 
give rise to a religiously interrogative attitude, it also increases the 
number of situations which evoke fear. This is what we should expect. 
The imaginative life of primitive man is similarly associated with 
ong emotions of fear arising from situations which are dangerous, 
,-°. 0 ° r sacred ‘ This sense of fear is not only part of the developing 
mn^? US COns ( clous i ness the child, it is also part of his developing 
mora 1 sense, for religion and morality develop within the same con- 

The Child’s Moral Sense 

inp'nfh' 1 ^ gains k* s Plrst stan dards of behaviour from the teach- 
crfna n™hT S l nd ° ther . grown ' u P persons. If he observes a dis- 
douht anH 6 We ? Q • eir teaching and their behaviour this gives rise to 
partial exilian^ ' w hrch if carried into adolescence may furnish a 
Freud’-? na lon ° “neb that is described as juvenile delinquency, 
the origin nZ &P > ° f ^ Super - Eg0 has Prided a * explanation of 
rather as a st i f r * d eals. The Super-Ego deals with the Ego 

‘conscience’ lw i & • er ^? alS wdh h* s child, and assumes the status of 

conscience in the ^ develo ? ment of 

renresRntnHmr, > says that the conscience is a precipitate or 
her analysis of rVM r f Iations with his parents’. In the course of 

Super-Egos were ha mde , r four years of a g e , she found that their 
and harsher than th 18 mor ® crue l than those of their parents, 

conscience should ° 5 6r °hldren. This seems to indicate that 

Ego. A more accent°hi erePore ’ ? e to tally identified with the Super- 
Dr J. A Hadfield wh 6 exp anation of conscience is that offered by 
same ^ VieW that COnscience Solves the 

of '>^p^r*r,h:rrr «•» 

^ he good is dominant, and conscience is 

2 See™ San? SS Ki Jn / Ever g re D en Books edn (1941) pp. 43-4. 

pp. 267 ff. ributions to Psycho-Analysis - 1921-1945 (1948) 
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social, aesthetic and religious development of the adolescent, if by it 
we mean ‘the achievement of a new or unified personality’ as the 
result of a reorientation of the psyche to some new ideal or purpose. 
t is often assumed that all such events are sudden and dramatic 
irruptions into the ordinary level of consciousness, but this fails to 
allow for the slow and concealed processes of the unconscious whose 
climaxes may appear as sudden decisions but arc really the long-pre- 
pared-for results of unconscious ‘incubation’. 

As an example of the protracted results of a moral experience 
which occurred at an early age, developed into a painful moral prob- 
unn g adolescence and came to a brave religious decision in 
adulthood, we may quote George Borrow’s famous account of the 
experience of Peter Williams, the Welsh preacher: 

amfnmTr * n ^ ie beart 5^ North Wales, the son of a respectable farmer, 
and am the youngest of seven brothers. 

a membcr of the Church of England, and was what is 
Bible i Cd * Sen ° US man -. Hewcnt to church regularly, and read the 
hold in - Un evemn S> ' n his moments of leisure he was fond of 

holding religious discourse both with his family and his neighbours 

Peter, who was then about seven years old, one evening heard his 
lather and a neighbour discussing the ‘sin against the Holy Ghost’. 

must thank G ° d 1 never committed that -how awful 

Holy Ghost i T rf ° a P ers °P w h° has committed the sin against the 
and then mv fati scar ^y think of it without my hair standing on end;’ 
against be S an W of the nature of the sh 

greedy eats listening ,o ££ " ,tot “ “ 1 

heardf greater part of the night musing upon what I had 

strange' sense of feTr jf Ce 1 felt a stron g inclination to commit it, a 
When i f l fe ? r ’ however, prevented me. . . . 

mysterious sta and^ • the first thin g I thought of was the 

S a Sir? V f thin me seem ^ to say, ‘Commit it’, and I 
[but] sprinein? out S °’ even stron g er than in the night . . . 

room alone to which / ’ T down on m y knees. I slept in a small 
. t0 Wluch 1 by a wooden stair, open to the sky. . . . 

that to thing 2 ^should prevIn^hSi 0 ? 8 the y ° Ung boy determined 

5 prevent him from committing the sin. 

stood for a few^mome n iff u P on { h e wooden gallery; and having 

were thickly strewn I laid § at tbe stars > with which the heavens 

hand, I nit! VuJ woE /h™’ Hnd SUpP ° rting ^ face with 

m this manner I committed th/ b or .“ wo f ds not £o be repeated, and 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
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When the words were uttered I sat up upon the topmost step of the 
gallery; for some time I felt stunned in somewhat the same manner as I 
once subsequently felt after being stung by an adder. . . . 

Time went by and Peter made great progress at school, but always 
with a sense of being separated from his school-fellows by a great 
gulf. Then his father fell ill and shortly afterwards, feeling that death 
was near, called for his children and after embracing them said: 

‘God bless you, my children; I am going from you, but take comfort, I 
trust that we shall all meet again in heaven.’ 

As he uttered these last words, horror took entire possession of me. 
Meet my father in heaven - how could I ever hope to meet him there? 
... In a few days my father died: ... I still remained at school ... I 
was diligent both in self-improvement and in the instruction of others; 
nevertheless a horrible weight pressed upon my breast; I knew I was a 
lost being; that for me there was no hope ... I had committed the un- 
pardonable sin, for which I was doomed to eternal punishment, in the 
flaming gulf, as soon as life was over! 

Still more time elapsed. A certain, element of religious joy filled his 
fife for a time as the result of a brief experience one fine morning as 
he was at work in the fields, but the dreadful and horrifying sense of 
guilt increased with the years. It persisted through his married fife 
until one day he met a young man who impressed upon him that the 
experience by which his soul was harrowed was of frequent occurrence 
among children, and this was one of the means by which God ‘had 
permitted him to be chastened for a season’, that his lamp might burn 
the brighter for all that he had undergone . 1 It is obvious that here 
we have an account of long unhappy years of guilt and remorse 
leading to a final sense of redemption in late life, a protracted ex- 
perience that was due to a heavily laden theological environment in 
childhood. But the more normal and conventional forms of con- 
version are those of individuals who, becoming aware of interior 
conflicts, feel an urgent sense of the need for reformation - a feeling 
that is often accompanied by disturbingly strong emotions. 

The more emotional of these experiences occur in personalities 
whom James described as ‘twice-born ’. 2 The twice-born exhibit a 
marked discord in their native temperament, a discrepancy between 
their religious convictions and their temperamental constitution. 

* George Borrow. Lavengro'. chaps. 75-79. 

1 This distinction between the once-born and the twice-born was derived from 
F, W. Newman’s The Soul: Its Sorrows and its Aspirations (1 852 edn) pp 89 ff 
‘God has two families of children on this earth, the once-born and the twice-born ’ 
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The comparatively undisturbed moral consciousness of the once- 
born causes the twice-born to regard them as persons whose lives are 
lacking in religious depth. Upon this William James made the per- 
tinent observation that 


the final consciousness which each type reaches of union with the divine 
has the same practical significance for the individual: and individuals 
may well be allowed to get to it by the channels which lie open to their 
several temperaments ... [so that] in many cases it is quite arbitrary 
whether we class the individual as a once-born or a twice-born subject . 1 


Adolescence and Religion 

The reassuring protection of his parents is essential to the young 
child’s development, but the adolescent seeks a wider circle of en- 
couragement. He needs a companion and a confidant who is able to 
arouse in him that element of hero-worship which later will enable 
him to achieve the highest of all sentiments, reverence. If this com- 
panion is a somewhat older person and religious then the result can 
be highly beneficial to the adolescent. An illuminating example is 
provided by the experience of a boy of twelve : 


The vicar visited my parents and persuaded them to let me be confirmed 
as soon as I was twelve. He founded a scout troop, and I joined it. 
Meanwhile, another man had come upon the scene, the vicar’s friend B., 
who became curate and assistant scout-master - he it was who paid for 
my uniform which my parents could not afford to buy. He coached us in 
a religious phantasia that the vicar (Captain) was arranging. The in- 
fluence of the Captain and of B. was inestimable. I was confirmed; 
between them they tried to change the church from extremely Low 
urch to Anglo-Catholic - they instructed me in their creed, and as the 
th a -ii ^ j came a bout so my interest in religion became an obsession. I was 
thrilled when asked to be a server at Holy Co mm union. I would get up 
any morning of the week to serve for Captain when he especially asked 
me . . . B. took me to London in his car on All Saints’s Day to the High 
ass service at All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. It was my first 
. uctl ° n to the use of incense which, when wafted over the church, 
r xica , e ™ e ' " father way in which B. influenced me and made me 
‘ S r e „ n e a h'P er y a ding spirit of God was when he, in the privacy of his 
hpai,i,T„i m ’ a ^ ce ^ t0 me on the problems of sex, explaining in the most 
eipht to t ?5 t nner T ev , er ything that, up to that time, like most boys from 
suL'pot no, Sen ’ found out from the wrong sources. The whole 
seeme d to reveal to me God in yet another sphere. 2 

1 James: Varieties: p. 488. 

ment (193 ^ Edllcation °f the Emotions through Sentiment Develop- 
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But the sense of religion is seriously affected in late adolescence if the 
young person is involved, as frequently happens, in an emotional 
situation arising from disappointment or loneliness. Here is the case 
of an adolescent girl who had lost her friend, developed a rather sen- 
timental attachment to religion, and then herself falling in love ex- 
perienced a decline in religious interest. 

Because I was lonely, now that my friend had become engaged, I went 
to another church and enjoyed myself emotionally by having a crush on 
the vicar. My literature now was almost solely religious. I read the 
Imitation, the Garden of the Sold, the Breviary, and every book of Catho- 
lic devotion upon which I could lay my hands By Easter, I dis- 

covered I was in love and that life had become more complex. I was still 
continuing churchgoing, in fact, my going off to Lenten watches before 
the Blessed Sacrament had caused a quarrel. But the enthusiasm was 
dying. When I should have been thinking holy thoughts I was longing 
for the service to be over, so that I might meet him outside . 1 

It is clear that for many the changes from childhood to adolescence 
and from adolescence to adulthood are often periods of ‘storm and 
stress’ but it is a mistake to treat these experiences as being exclusively 
moral or religious. To restrict adolescent crises too exclusively to 
moral difficulties is to obscure the fact that many a conversion crisis 
is really an intellectual dilemma . 2 Conversely, an intellectual problem 
may sometimes prove to be a theological disguise for a moral diffi- 
culty. It is a common experience for a practising psychiatrist, or a 
priest acting as a confessor, to hear a young adult saying that he can- 
not believe any longer in such a childish superstition as the existence 
of God. Such a statement, however, is sometimes an intellectual dis- 
guise for a suppressed sense of sin and guilt. If God could be dis- 
missed from our personal universe, then for many people there would 
be no such thing as sin and no feeling of guilt. In late adolescence, 
and more particularly in adulthood, conversions of an intellectual 
kind can and do occur without any sense of moral guilt. Pratt gives 
two lengthy instances drawn, first, from Max Muller’s Life and 
Sayings of Ramakrishna 3 and, secondly, from the life of Maharshi 

1 Margaret Phillips: op. cit. pp. 274-5. 

2 Doubt should be distinguished from mere scepticism. Doubt indicates a deep 

concern about spiritual interpretations of the universe. Jacques Maritain says that 
atheists and agnostics may in their doubt be choosing God as the true object of 
their hves’ devotion; while Paul Tillich says that ‘God who is absent as the object 
of far this present as the source of that restlessness which asks ultimate Questions 
about the meaning of life’. M 

3 J. B. Pratt: The Religious Consciousness (1930) pp. 129 ff. 
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,he “ er of the famous poet, 

f,n R r ak 1 S !- ina ( ^. 1 f 3) be,0n s ed t0 a poor but high-caste Brahmin 
?° m h - 1S b ° yh00d was ^tensely religious. At the age of 
eleven he had a vision at the sight of white cranes flying against the 

s] “f In ^ !an sky ’ At twent y> he began to frequent the 
" h ^ r G o dd ess, Kali. We are told that for years the 
young Hamahnshna, who had a very strong sense of caste, would 

c 0m P n , f H aUSe i thC MOth ? Goddess did not reveal herself to him as 
hC y f amed f0r ‘ h is cIear » ^ys Pratt, that the young 

the“st^ r. 3 > 1VI f d perS0Dality ’ but there very little of 
IS a f nd $tress op ndolescent sexuality in Ins life, his pre- 

ZZTJVr ^ Ve yCarS WaS With this ^cal to which he 
of a re nJZT attentl0n - At Iast he came to realize » as the result 

Mmher Godd^T 06 ’/ 1131 he C0Uld not know Meal ~ ^ 
this time onw h un!css he 8 ave U P ‘the love of his little self’. 2 From 

tr zsfjr ^ se r 

When “I” ,-c rin A „ path 0f God -vision. It covers the Truth. 

iniL iS„ tr ° U » In ° ther woris - as “o rcs "“ of 

s” f “aUmlT r"' Ramakrisl “ a “ohieved by a surrender of 

? PerS ° na ' i,y in Which m “ ral > 0™.ioual and 

S wi hl n™r y a^ “ es,ab “ sh ' d f« and left him free to 

In 2 slnd ranCe “ S S"' Weal - th ' Mote Goddess, 

the second ease, young Tagore, brought up in a rich and ortho- 

nath Tagore. P and dlc Autobiography of Maharshi Devendra- 

psychological structure '^of^on'vr UP Iove of tbe self’ forms part of the 

commenting onthec 0n vers^nnnfwm ■ re,i g ions - Dr R - H. Thouless, 
Army (see Harold Begbie- Life of w'l l. lam ® 00th > the founder of the Salvation 
as a boy was overshadowed h{ the ^ dt,an } 2 vols. 1920), says that Booth 

that very early on he was sen/t^wn ' i 3 ? C13 dlffi culties of his family and the fact 
experience, his father’s death anri h° rk 3 P awnbroker ’ s shop. This humiliating 
increased his ado lesint ha S n f ° f the social evi,s ° f his not only 
As a boy he had SgeS Kte a S6nSe ° f his need for God 
memory of which lay heavilv on hi,? P • ‘ 0ut of a com P a nion by a trick the 
himself to God until he haclbrohen' ?? ns £' enc ; e - He found that he could not bring 
fession of his boyish sin - In m :he , fa * ade of his personal probity by a con- 
fender of personality which precedes year ’, he deter mined to make the sur- 

t0 ‘he Psychology of ± o™": R ’ H ' Thouless : An Introduction 

confession to the person whom he^hfri h 8 ' Th ’, S he mana S ed t0 do by a sudden 
of the fact that conversion whether it • e . ce ! ved - Here we have another instance 
volves this feeling of nced’toS .n!? ? 65 3 Sense of g uilt or "ot, always in- 
achieve that re-orientation which is a w ° Ve f 0f the Httle Sdf ’ before one can 

n 1S a tun ung of oneself to another Goal. 
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dox family, found that his family’s worship of Kali and Vishnu 
sufficed until his eighteenth year when, upon the death of his grand- 
mother, he experienced a ‘spontaneous awakening’. This passed, to 
be succeeded by a period of spiritual depression and despair. His 
despair was not caused by any sense of moral guilt, but by a sense 
of spiritual ignorance. ‘He wanted insight, he wanted relief from the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible world.’ But intellectual difficul- 
ties in religion are never purely intellectual. What the seeker needs 
most of all is not a translucent explanation of the mystery of the 
universe but some absolutely convincing Object to which he can 
direct his life and at the same time feel himself irresistibly drawn. In 
other words, the young Tagore was vividly conscious of an incom- 
pleteness which needed some metaphysical solution that would pro- 
vide ‘a new centre of loyalty’. 

At first sight, these examples of religious development may seem to 
be strangely different from the examples quoted earlier on. The ex- 
periences of a youngster whose religious development was helped by 
the friendly encouragement of a young clergyman (his confidant), 
and a young girl whose religious interests were plainly related to her 
emotional attachments, seem to be quite different from those of two 
personalities who from their earliest years were surrounded by a 
highly developed religious atmosphere. Yet in all of these cases, there 
is a common pattern. The young, as they become conscious of a 
greater world than that of their immediate family, become aware of 
the need of some purpose that will give them ‘ something to live for'. 
This is a normal pattern of religious development and it need not be 
accompanied by any feeling of moral guilt (though in many cases it 
is) nor yet by periods of storm-and-stress. All men - and this is one 
of the facts which Freud seems never to have discussed - in their 
desire for ‘completeness’ exhibit some form (however confused and 
unrealized) of metaphysical interest. The ‘How’ of life is always 
accompanied by the ‘Why’ of existence, and this is convincingly 
furnished for every young man and woman for whom some Person, 
Object or End is suddenly or gradually revealed as the real purpose 
of life. Whether this be described as a religious experience, a revelation 
or a conversion, is quite immaterial, the result in all cases is the 
same - ‘a new man’. 

We can illustrate this by a typical example of the sort of conversion 
achieved in the early days of the Oxford Group (Moral Rearmament) 
Movement. Three young women spent a day in Oxford with some 
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friends. One of them describes her experiences as fol- 

^fHugh’fSnrrf at 0xf °^ and WCre introduced to ^out eight or nine 
g s friends, men and women, who throughout our dav there 

condultwasT? Ti^r f d S ^P athetic attitude “ - S 
uanfomh^fn^t ou'- 1 never known such a spirit and com- 
m ° S H? hl S t ' h u k , e SenSe ' • • • The climax of the whole day 
wS In a Irt of Hu ! h f r00ms for coffee - As 1 believe now, it 

oDuortunitv of n ■° t S g °° d P an f° r me that I should have had the 
E herSf to roH C ° nversa t Ion with Mary ... she had absolutely 
under God^ ’ ^ n °Z firml y believed that she was working 

Hvfng Sanf on f e ‘ 1 ®° uld see > as s he progressed, that she was* 

did giYe a tremendous zest to life, 
sense whch 2?SS T she kad found Christianity in its practical 
material trouble-; nfrf 11 ^ Cr t0 kve abundantly, so that the mere 
owl well betl i /n eXamS u m0ne y> what P eo P le thought of her, her 
fid n?n af; 5 &t T st of us value above all things, 

samemind anTin tb t M l° ther two friends, luckily were of the 

God, and not ourseL^the SntTe? ^ We th ° Ught ° f life with 

rions itolZIT ^ SamC impUlSC at WOrk - in P^ous g enera ' 
that thev must ^ .^° Ung adults were often induced to believe 

the intelleTal ” "d d f'” S 

he -S£ X h0W differrat the ‘"^structure ma, 

matter that will engage our attention in a later ehapter. 

Margaret Phillips: op. cit. pp. 279-80. 



Chapter IX 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICES - PRAYER 


If we ask what are the psychical functions of religion, the answer is 
three-fold. First, religion is that which enables man to satisfy certain 
non-physical needs ; secondly, it is that which results from experiences 
which involve the active participation of the supra-pcrsonal forces of 
the unconscious; and, thirdly, it is an activity which assumes com- 
mon forms in different types of religion. Two of the most important 
of these activities are Prayer and Worship, which are so closely re- 
lated that one cannot be discussed without tire other. Yet despite the 
closeness of their relationship, there are distinctive aspects such as 
make it necessary to consider them separately. 

* * * * 

Prayer - Definitions and Kinds 

In one of the most comprehensive studies of Prayer, Professor Fried- 
rich Heiler 1 described prayer as 

the spontaneous expression of upspringing religious experiences, and as 
the mechanical recitation of an incomprehensible formula ... as tire 
involuntary discharge of an overwhelming emotion, and as the voluntary 
concentration on a religious object: ... as loud shouting and crying, 
and as still, silent absorption . . . as joyous thanksgiving and as ecstatic 
praise, and as humble supplication for forgiveness and compassion ... as 
a simple petition for daily bread, and as an all-consuming yearning for 
God himself ... as a stormy clamour and demand, and as joyful re- 
nunciation and holy serenity: as a desire to change God’s will and make 
it chime with our petty wishes, and as a self-forgetting vision of and 
surrender to the Highest Good ... as the trustful talk of a child with a 
kind father: as the humble petition of a servant to a powerful master, and 
as the ecstatic converse of the bride with the heavenly Bridegroom. 2 

1 Friedrich Heiler: Prayer: A Study in the History and Psychology of Religion 
(1932) Eng. trans. 2 op. cit. p. 353. 
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If this description of the many forms in which prayer can be offered 
seems to be too inclusive it is because we are apt to forget that reli- 
gion is so closely allied with the totality of life that there is no aspect 
of human experience which is not its direct concern. But prayer is not 
merely a psychological activity, though as a human engagement it 
calls for a psychological explanation; nor is it something that begins 
and ends with the human voice - 


. . . prayer is more 

Than an order of words, the conscious occupation 

Of the praying mind, or the sound of the voice praying . . A 

Or, as Archbishop Soderblomhas expressed it: ‘in prayer we have not a 
mere echo of our own voice, of our own being, resounding from the 
dark depths of personality, but a reality higher and greater than our 
own, which we can adore and in which we trust ’. 2 Prayer in essence is 
a living communion of the religious man with God, conceived as per- 
sonal and present in experience, a communion which reflects the 
forms of the social relations of humanity . . .* 8 The psychological 
nature of prayer can be arrived at only by studying it from various 
standpoints, and here again - as in our discussion of the origins of 
religion - we have first to consider prayer in its more primitive forms. 


Prayer and Primitive Man 


Studies of the prayerful attitudes of primitive man are psychologi- 
cally of considerable importance since they indicate the basic motives 
behind this activity. Modern studies have made it clear that the in- 
lvidual does not emerge from the group mind until comparatively 
ate m the history of human development, so that the prayers of prim- 
itive people tend to be in the nature of group utterances. This sug- 
gests t at the oldest forms of prayer are the collective cries of the 
^fr S ^ ent participation on the part of the tribe in the prayers 
o ere or the tribe by its leader. We may suppose that such prayers, 
imp ymg some recognition of the supernatural, began with an invo- 
cation o owed it may be by a complaint protesting vehemently 
against some catastrophe, cruelty or frustration. But it is petition 
ra er t an complaint that is the core of prayer. Man normally prays 
^. son ^ et: n S related to his well-being, whether this be for preser- 
a ion trom danger, or for increase of children, food, flocks or crops. 


i c- j f! 10t: Litlle bidding ( Four Quai 
Soderblom, quoted Heiler: op. cit. p. 
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This element of undisguised self-interest is in itself indicative of one 
of the underlying motives of prayer. Even in the more developed 
forms of religion, in the Rig-Veda for instance, the materialistic 
nature of primitive prayer continues so that in the later religions of 
antiquity, East and West, prayers are largely embellished forms of 
primitive petition. Such prayers were usually offered with a gift. 
Prayer and sacrifice develop together. Even if we do not accept 
Freud’s totemic explanation of the origin of sacrificial religion 
(which we shall discuss later), it would appear that the act of sacrifice 
formed part of the group’s petitionary approach to the tribal deity at 
certain stages of development. This sacrificial act may be interpreted 
either as one of propitiation, or else as an act of thanksgiving and 
praise which becomes a form of worship. Gestures such as standing 
to pray with head bowed and arms folded, kneeling or lying pros- 
trate, the lifting up of hands either as an invocatory gesture or as an 
apotropaic movement, were originally spontaneous and dramatic 
accompaniments of petitionary prayer in one form or another . 1 That 
these gestures remain to the present day in all kinds of religion, even 
if in a highly formalized manner, is evidence both of their natural 
origin and of the power of habit and group suggestion. 

It is necessary to add only a brief note about primitive man’s con- 
cept of the supernatural as we have already discussed this earlier on. 
The supernatural for primitive man is closely associated with objects 
thought of as possessing maria or endowed with a life of the same 
kind as that of the worshippers themselves. This explains why primi- 
tive man in his prayers believed that he could persuade his god to 
change his mind in the petitioner’s favour. This sense of kinship be- 
tween the mind of the petitioner and that of his god assumed in the 
course of religious development a mystical character in the prayer- 
life of the great religions of the world. 

Motives 

If it be asked ‘why do men pray?’ the answer is that there is no one 
single motive. Prayer psychologically involves not only a sense of 
material need, it also involves a psychical hunger for some higher 
form of life. 

The hungry pygmy who begs for food, the entranced mystic absorbed 

in the greatness and beauty of the infinite God, the guilt oppressed 

1 'Let the lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice’, Ps. cxii. 2, refers to 
the part played by gesture and the association of sacrifice and prayer. 
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Christian who prays for forgiveness of sins and assurance of salvation 
... all are seeking a confirmation and an enrichment of their realization 
of life . 1 


To which we have to add the affirmation that ‘the effort to fortify, to 
reinforce, to enhance one’s life’ is one of the motives in all forms of 
prayer. Such an effort involves a deliberate turning of the psyche to 
the transcendental and the divine. ‘The human heart is as sensitive to 
God as the retina is to light waves. The soul possesses a native yearn- 
ing for intercourse and companionship which takes it to God as 
naturally as the homing instinct of the pigeon takes it to the place of 
its birth .’ 2 But we must be careful not to suggest that man has an 
instinct to pray -man has a need for ‘completeness’ which is the 
master sentiment in a hierarchy of sentiments. The Law of Complete- 
ness operates in all aspects of man’s religious life and not least of all 
in his prayerful activities. This feeling of need for completeness must 
not be interpreted as being purely subjective. Man could not experi- 
ence hunger if there had never been the objective means of satisfying 
that hunger. Prayer, psychologically, is one of the many aspects of 
the soul s need for completeness. According to William James, we 
pray because we cannot help praying . 3 This statement, for James, 
depends upon the conviction that man by experience learns that he is 
continuous with a Greater Self from whom all experience in religion 
is derived, and to whom man is drawn as are iron filings to a magnet, 
t is certain that one of the motives of prayer is the impulse to con- 
verse with the Divine, an impulse which is the subject of philo- 
sophical exposition in Martin Buber’s discussion of the I-Thou 
relationship . 4 

This need to pray in the sense of seeking communion with the 

mne i s indigenous to every religion, rises spontaneously in men at 
a eve s o culture and forms a basic impulse in religion of all kinds. 


structure °f the soul, in the nature of personal 
for rtlnti ’° usnes ^ w hich prepares the way for mystic vision which fits us 
com ex P erience - • • • We are framed and made for inter- 

the tanaiM su P® rsensuou s world and we cannot live within the limits of 
the tangible and describable world . 6 


^Heiler: op. cit. p. 355. 
ed. B. FL Streeter -.^II 8 ^ ^ Mystic Vl sion’: in Concerning Prayer (1931) 

I William James: Principles of Psychology. Vol I n 316 
. Martin Buber: / and Thou (1937). ™ P ' 316> 

Kulus Jones: op. cit. pp. 108-9. 
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This agrees with the views of one of the earliest of the Greek Fathers, 
Clement of Alexandria (fl. a.d. 210), who said that there is something 
in the very nature of man which makes him a religious being capable 
of ‘that divine and mutual reciprocal correspondence’ which is the 
essence of prayer. These views support the belief that prayer is not a 
monologue, that it is a conversation, a listening and a response; the 
expression of a need to speak of one’s self, one’s needs, aspirations, 
fears and gratitude to some other Self than man s egocentric per- 
sonality - and to await a reply. But this conclusion has to face the 
criticism that such ‘conversations’ may after all be nothing more than 
a form of auto-suggestion, the self speaking about the self to the self. 

Prayer and Auto-Suggestion 

Since it is sometimes affirmed that prayer is nothing but a form of 
auto-suggestion it is important to see what such a statement implies. 
Suggestion is generally defined as a mental process which leads to the 
uncritical acceptance by one person of ideas from another person, an 
acceptance which finally issues in action or belief. Auto-suggestion is 
another name for self-suggestion, but what is called ow/o-suggestion 
may in fact be a disguised form of /zetero-suggestion. The relation- 
ship of suggestion to prayer arises from a distinction made by 
Baudouin between spontaneous and reflective forms of auto-sug- 
gestion. 1 Spontaneous suggestion is the result of something that 
catches the subject’s attention as it were inadvertently. Reflective 
suggestion arises from a subject’s deliberate concentration of his 
attention upon some specific idea or situation. This concentration 
can sometimes be achieved by using some such simple technique as 
repeating many times a short phrase expressive of a particular idea 
upon which the subject washes to steady his attention. 2 The use of 
such techniques of concentration seems to lend support to the critical 

1 Charles Baudouin: Suggestion and Auto-suggestion (1920) pp. 116 ff. 

1 Such a method was practised by the followers of al-Ghazzali . Let t e see 'er 
... sit alone in some comer, limiting his religious duties to what are a so u e y 
incumbent ... let him see to it that nothing save God most High enters his mina. 
Then as he sits alone ... let him not cease saying continuously with his tongue, 
“Allah, Allah,” keeping his thought on it. At last he will reach a state where the 
motion of his tongue will cease, and it will seem as though the word Hot ed Irom 
it. Let him persevere in this until all form of the word is removed from is ongue 
• - - until the form of the word is removed from his heart, and there remains the 
idea alone as though clinging to his heart, inseparable from it. . . . iNOtning now 
remains, but to wait what God will open to him. . . .’ Quoted by Macdonald. 
Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (1909) pp. 255-6: cited by J. B. Pratt : op. cit. 
p. 390 n. 
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comment that prayer is auto-suggestivc and purely subjective. But 
prayer is not a subjective exercise - it is a conversation. Canon Gren- 
sted, commenting on prayer and auto-suggestion, says: 

The criticism . . . that wc are really addressing ourselves, drawing our 
assurances from tradition and from many other sources, and simply using 

auto-suggestion ... is very often true But even so it should be 

n .°, c ! r , a j. s . auto-suggestion rests upon a prior suggestion from out- 
f r Ti 1C im P u,sc to P ra y docs not arise from within. It has in fact a 

twofold origin. The first prayers of the child arc taught by, and arc said 

to, the mother or teacher There is no auto-suggestion about this at 

all. It is simply vocal intercourse turned in a particular direction. It 
becomes prayer when the child begins to realize that it is not speaking to 
its mother, but with its mother to that which lies beyond. Vocal prayer, 

intuJ 1 !? - m u St difCCt form of P ra y cr > is thus the most natural and 
• C j c ighcst. . . . The real advance in prayer comes not with 

renUtt f e u lty l . in SUch cxcrciscs but in the growing assurance of the 
reality of God who hears us and responds. 1 

This straightforward exposition of the two-way nature of prayer 
ma es it c car that prayer is a natural expression of the psyche (as 
nnrT “S as P at <;mally trained as speech itself) and that it is not a 
i y , SU l CCtlvc Porm °P suggestion. Tlic various techniques em- 
ployed to produce a state of concentration, or an emptiness of mind,’ 

comfnrtnW 6 '7 °P Cn to a divine suggestion, vary from such 

Baudouin 3< t & ti ri ! aXCd P^ ys \ ca ' m ethods as those outlined by 
who acbipv ° T ^ iy ! lca ^y trained postures ( asana ) of the Yogin 
duces an 1X5 case Prom external intrusions by a posture that pro- 
troduces itself iy P noidaI con dition. But a theological difference in- 
v 1 h, 7° int int ° any discussion of prayerful tech- 
the continual ^ r ° m 7 Cllristian P°int of view, is ‘the hour when 
certain sense madT^^ 7 7°' Soverei gn of the creature is, in a 
and what is of • c aC . Ua an d rea ^> when the heart speaks to God, 
heart’ * But In 7^7 S reatcr moment - when God speaks to the 
^wr rehgl0nS ’ aS Wcl1 35 olhc t mystical types of reli- 

5 .Auto-sug^esdon'aDDHr^^ 0 / 0 ^ R ? li S ion (1952) pp. 126-7. 

which are laid down in various m° P ra f er hpTbut only to some of the techniques 
Frost: The Art of Mental iW , n H S of instruction; Sec, for instance, Fr Bede 
Franciscan, Carmelite Salesiin ^ 49 ~ 132 - f °r an account of the Ignatian, 

contains a valuable Biblioaranliv’ A I S l '° naa and Oratorian methods. This book 

gr?Phy is Fr Hubert North ® r v ™ ™ r hlghly uscfuI book wit h a good Biblio- 
,S “debted to both of t£ ““rS ” ^ ”"7 0951) .The author 

a 'so D77ftbwt F BuUer e o7n : Thc? ' irt of Mental Prayer (1932) 
* 21 «. Grey 
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gion, are concerned mainly with, the achieving of union with the 
Eternal rather than with eliciting a reply from deity. It is this aspect of 
prayer which relates it closely to the general pattern of mysticism. 

Prayer and Mysticism 

Mystical prayer, which is sometimes described as ‘contemplative 
prayer’, is distinguished from other forms of prayer because it often 
begins and ends without any apparent effort on the part of the person 
praying . 1 Mme Guyon refers to this kind of prayer when she says: 

What surprised me most is that I had great difficulty in saying my spoken 
prayers which I had been in the custom of saying. As soon as I opened 
my mouth to pronounce them the [divine] love seized me so strongly that 
I remained absorbed in profound silence and in a peace which I cannot 
express.® 

Prayers of this kind cannot be described as petitionary nor yet as ver- 
bal conversations; petitionary elements are present in such prayers 
only if they are of the kind that St Augustine refers to when he says 
‘Ask nothing from God except God himself.’ It is a form of prayer 
which has such a small place for words that it has been compared by 
St Frangois de Sales to the ‘communion’ of lovers: ‘Love speaks not 
merely by the tongue, but by the eyes, the posture, the sighs : yes, even 
silence takes the place of words .’ 3 But silence and the absence of 
words are not restricted to mystical prayer only. They are part of the 

1 St Bernard of Clairvaux declared: ‘I confess, then, to speak foolishly, that 
the Word has visited me - indeed, very often. But, though He has frequently come 
into my soul, I have never at any time been aware of the moment of His coming. 
I have felt Him present, I remember He has been with me, 1 have sometimes even 
had a premonition of His coming, but never have I felt His coming or depar- 
ture. ... It is not by the eyes that He enters, for He has no colour; nor by the 
ears for His coming is silent: nor by the nostrils for He is blended with the mind, 
and not with the air; nor again does He enter by the mouth, for His nature cannot 
be eaten or drunk; nor lastly can we trace Him by touch, for He is intangible. 
You will ask me then how, since His track is thus trackless, I could know that He 
is present? Because He is living and full of energy, and as soon as He has entered 
me, has quickened my sleeping soul, and aroused, softened and goaded my heart 
which was torpid and hard as stone. ... In the reformation and renewal of the 
spirit of my mind, that is my inward man, I have seen something of the loveliness 
of His Beauty, and meditating on these things have been filled with wonder at the 
multitude of His greatness. But when the Word withdrew, all these spiritual 
powers and faculties began to droop and languish, as if the fire were taken from 
beneath a bubbling pot; and this is to me the sign of His departure.’ St Bernard 
of Clairvaux: Canticles : quoted by Evelyn Underhill: The Mystics of the Church 
(1925) pp. 86-7. 

* Mme Guyon: quoted by Segond in La Priere, p. 185. 

* Quoted by Pratt: op. cit. p. 328. 
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obserred' bJS“ ° f , S “' h '? rms of S rou P prayer as are commonly 

° n h°Socicly or Friends, whcrcawj 

s to l me ms ofT'? rr rCa ‘ CS “ “""“I*® which Ite in- 
™ nts f dmly llfc arc excluded in favour of a silent an- 

Eta ° i'° b |“r natUra '-.‘ ^sfel P™W therefore, is virtual^ 
feelingofrehl inn r"' T'“‘ b °‘h include an intcrioV 

the exocriem ‘ n i ? '™ h “ ,nvisibl '= realty such as raises the life of 

are the chief or.vrlmln I'^'r ? d ° f umly ancl ‘"tegralion. What Ihcn 
We have ihj . 1 8 “f characteristics of mystical prayer? 

cental of Sr* ,a ‘, S “ C '‘ W in ™'« » deliberate con- 

unconscious Cnn-m*. ,1 • f t u ^J ect t0 Sl “ltlcn intrusions from the 

outbursts ofvocZ ^ Wl !/- ^ cmot ‘ ona I quality of spontaneous 
prayer is one which <uiW ' V UC : 1 cx P rcss nccds and desires, mystical 
aVration so f d sensations to an act of 

‘the ascent of the mind to Cn i- ?. 10 , f as Ac l mnas > mystical prayer is 
is this concentm t on n, > • , ’o f. tIlC praycr ofthc ,addcr - how 

volves at least three eIcmcnTs V - C f 0 nhe l0St aUt . horitics decidc that il in " 

ment from thc everyday world s fly Uh^n™' aS . thc means of dctach ' 
seeks for peace aiul r.*rv , i ’ ^ lc lllun,uia tive, by which the soul 

soul is conscious of the prepuce of God ° “T'r ^ Which the 
The most common form !f, f G d aad of aa ecstatic vision. 

Piation in which the mystic offered! Pf fv f iS . the prayer of contem ‘ 
Eternal Beauty passes from n <=,. * r ^ lUon but ^ § azin S upon the 
tion that bursts into nm, * U c ^ksorbed attention to an adora- 

prayer is normally followedX^s'tron ^ 110 ® IemCnt '* SUCh 

row and the distress whirl, r S ron S Jm P u lse to action. ‘The sor- 
and enjoy our S S ° Uls fe,t *causo they could not die 

desire for serving Him ofcT^ ar< j now cxc!lan ged for as fervent a 

creatur St ‘L ICd * hc gricves n °t no/dois hed^' BC ^ m , C etcrn al(W,,, W i/, ,7/a), his 
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others to the utmost of their power .’ 1 It is interesting to note that for 
mystics in all religions the ‘ladder’ of prayer includes these processes 
of recollection, meditation, contemplation, union and ecstasy - pro- 
cesses which are virtually the same for neo-Platonic, Sufi, Hindu and 
Christian mystics. All are agreed on the use of these approaches to 
Reality, and all agree that 

in ourselves, we have no power or means to attain to it. . . . Neither 
mortification, nor purity of heart, nor humility, nor meditation of point 
after point, nor the most strenuous exercise of affective aspiration, nor 
all these together, can ever produce a state near enough to contempla- 
tion to pass into that perfect state by its own force and weight . 2 

As we said, quoting St Bernard of Clairvaux, the incidence of such 
prayer is always unexpected, ‘I have never at any time been aware of 
the moment of His coming.’ But how, when the mystical moment 
occurs, can it be described? This brings us to a debatable aspect of 
mystical language - its erotic character. 

Mystical Prayer and Erotic Language 

Freud’s contention that religion is nothing but a sublimation of the 
sexual libido seems to receive support from the kind of language 
most frequently used in certain forms of mystical prayer and ex- 
perience. On this matter of language, Freud adopts a suggestion by 
the Swedish philologist, H. Sperber, that sexual needs played a deci- 
sive part in the origin and development of language . 3 He argues that 
language is derived from the mating calls of animals. Language is a 
sublimated sexuality and, as such, is a crucial instrument in the 
general deflection of libido from sexual to social ends. This sugges- 
tion is discussed by Professor Norman O. Brown who says, in a chap- 
ter on ‘Language and Eros’, that if ‘language is made out of (sub- 
limated) sexuality it can hardly be genital sexuality (the mating call of 
animals )’. 4 Language originates from the development of the child in 
that general pattern of play, pleasure and love which characterizes 
the child’s relation with his mother. Not until later on does language 
become the means of co mm unication in the workaday world; such 
language is an ‘operational’ superstructure erected upon the erotic 
basis of child-and-mother relationship. 

1 St Teresa: The Interior Castle'. 7. iii. 5: Eng. trans. 1912. 

3 Bishop Hedley, quoted by Dom Cuthbert Butler O.S.B. : Western Mysticism : 
Grey Arrow edn (1960) p. 22. 

3 Freud: Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (1940) pp. 140 ff. 

Norman O. Brown: Life Against Death (1959) pp. 68 ff. 
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• D ^ r0Wn ° Ut that the m y $tical tradition has long recog- 
nized the erotic basis of language. In much the same way as the poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke (d. 1926) refers to the ‘natural speech of the 

sav/th?/ ? e f UneS earlier ’ the German mystic, Jacob Boehme, 
S ^ dam S lan § ua S e wa s an ‘unclouded mirror of the senses*, 
Fa] ag the Ian S ua S e s P 0 ken by man in paradise. As the result of the 

the ?,v 0 £ U ^ d ? tandS any more the sensual language, but the birds in 

species TheSo^ 8 “ Ae ^ d ° Understa ^ it adding to S 
St ST an : ay reflect what he has been robbed of, and 

spirits sneak with * second birt h. For in the sensual language all 

la^ag? natoe" ^ ^ ne€d n ° ° ther lan « e * for * is the 

IlSwi? 0 ; 1 !a , ngUage in the West was established several 
paradise St p 16 s eaunc iation of the sensual language of 

said to h'nv e f n ,\ ar ,- S commenta ry on the Song of Solomon may be 
satd to have set the linguistic pattern for ‘nuptial* mysticism. 

Iwe^ JtheThurT S JeW * tberefore > is so Packed by the darts of 

. . Se me ; vith fruits * for 1 ^ ** with £.*• 

brought into the n P i nv „,i gat le ^, S ^ rom l h e Tree of Life when she is 
savour from the Bread of w S ardea are pomegranates that take their 
And yet she £ SidJ n^T’ ^ COl ° Ur from list’s blood. . . . 
longings are fulfilled ind th aids onI ^ unti l such time as all her 
takes herbHis™ 5® Bel ° Ved Ieads her to His chamber, and 
and His right hand doth embrace mo ! . ^ hand is Under my head * 

™opCrroTf^ 

Cross and St Teresa^ eXemphfied by the devotion of St John of the 

Upon my flowering breast, 

His only, as no man but he might prove. 

Here slumbering, did he rest, 

Neath my caressing love, 

Fann'd by the cedars swaying high above. 

When from the turret's height 

x Catterin S hls Locks, the breezes play'd around, 

a St°£raar fof a^iSfX A Ch r P - 35: Sec ‘ 59 - 60 ' 

by a Religious of C.S.M.V. (195ofppf °^ f G ° d: newl ? rendered into English 
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With touch serene and light 
He dealt me love's sweet wound ', 

And with the joyful pain thereof I swoon'd. 

Forgetful , rapt, I lay. 

My face reclining on my lov'd one fair . 

All things for me that day 
Ceas'd, as I slumber'd there. 

Amid the lilies drowning all my care. 1 

This pattern of Our Lord as the Bridegroom of men’s souls (we are 
reminded that the soul of the male is always described as female - 
anima, that is the ‘bride’) is not, however, peculiar to medieval Catho- 
licism. It is to be seen in the passionately erotic character of both 
German and Dutch piety as well as in Sufism and in Hinduism where, 
for instance, the relationship between Krishna, as an avatar of Vish- 
nu, and the human worshipper is expressed in language that is com- 
mon to the nuptial mysticism of East and West. The use of such lan- 
guage seems to be in the nature of a sublimated sexual activity. It is 
true that the control of the sexual impulses forms an essential part of 
the preparation for mystical prayer, and that it is possible that the use 
of erotic language may be an indirect means of satisfying these 
deflected sexual impulses, but even so there are other explanations. 
For instance, the use of erotic language in religion may possibly have 
its origin in the ancient fertility rites associated with religion in agri- 
cultural and pastoral societies. But, perhaps, it is safer to suggest that 
the desire for, and the sense of, mystical union find their most 
natural expression in erotic language just because there is no other 
kind of language sufficiently vivid and sufficiently instinctual to 
serve as the sublimated expression of man’s sense of union with the 
Beloved. 

The word ‘love’ in a mystical context implies a belief in the exist- 
ence of a metaphysical reality with which it is ‘natural’ for the soul to 
seek union. In the same way as the sexual instinct implies the existence 
of a human partner with whom physical satisfaction is possible, so 
mystical impulses imply the existence of a divine Lover, and if this is 
so > die language of erotic union is natural in such contexts. ‘There is 

1 Stanzas from Spiritual Canticle - Songs between the Soul and the Spouse: 
from the Spanish by E. Allison Peers: Songs of the Later and the Belotcd 
0931) fp .20iT. d J 
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no space between the Soul and the Highest Good; they are no longer 
two, but both are united in one; they cannot be separated from each 
other so long as one is there. This union is imitated in this world by 
lovers and loved when they wish to unite in one being.’ 1 


Mystical and Prophetical Religions 

A distinction drawn by Archbishop Soderblom between two types of 
religion, those which are personality-affirming and those which are 
persona lty-denying, is akin to a classification which applies to all the 
great religions of the world. Some religions, such as Hinduism and 
Buddhism, are known as ‘mystical’ religions, while Judaism, Zoro- 
as nanism, Muhammadanism and, in certain of its aspects, Chris- 
iamty, are called prophetical’ religions. The adherents of mystical 
religions feel compelled to empty their psychical life (Suso’s ‘ceasing 
o e a creature ) in order to achieve by personality-denying tech- 
mques an emptiness’ that will prepare the way for the incoming of 
e lvine. rophetical religions are personality-affirming, seeking 
r an active co-operation between the self and the divine. Faith and 
us are t le key-words of prophetical religions, nuptial love and 
7 ® Um °f are the Pass-words in mystical religions. One believes in 

’• , ? ° er tr ® ats it as an illusion ( maya ), as something to be 
renrpcpnt^f-r, e* 7 suppressed. Psychologically, mystical religions 
, e enunine side of human nature; the soul plays the 
woman s part in the nuptial converse with God. 

s™ 11 tk ese differences, each has its own attitude to prayer, 
nim P ra )' cr ^ the prayer of communion and has its own tech- 
The nravp™ r atlon ’ contem plation and the suppression of the self. 
existenrJ h' °i religions emphasize the individual’s own 

more or lU 1S ° n f ln ^ or S race an d need of personal salvation ; it is a 
exnressintr S T” an ^ ous P et ition (proceeding from the unconscious) 
need. It is'tW 1 ° Ve ® ment ty’ a sense of profound and exhausting 
pleading fea f ° P ra ^ er t ^ lat proceeds from a guilt-laden soul 
deal and rcdem P tio11 - Yet both forms of prayers, mys- 

whether sucK ^ ex P ressive of a deep spiritual yearning 

cepts the worm or • P er ® onallt y-denymg attitude. Whether it ac- 

Self. The words ofm- 60 S maa ’ s soul seeks for union with another 

Friends’ Meeting for thefi ennmgtou (J616-1679) when visiting a 
"g for the first time express that sense of deep satis- 

Pfotums-. quoted by Heiler: op. cit. p. 214 . 
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faction which is the desire of men in all kinds of religion, and the end 
for which prayers of all kinds are uttered: 


The presence and power of the Most High reached my heart and con- 
science I did not only feel words and demonstrations from without, I 
Sto tod aad the sted raised up, in so much that my heart 

said: ‘This is He, there is no other! This is He whom I have waited for 
and sought after from my childhood. ... 1 


Every mystical religion has its prophetical aspect, and every pro- 
phetical religion has its mystical counterpart; the personality-deny- 
ing and the personahty-affirmmg each prays in its own way, but all 
seek some Object, State or Person in whom the divisions of this 
world are resolved. 


-k 'k "k 

Addendum: Children and Prayer 

This short section, which belongs to ‘The Growth of Religious Con- 
sciousness’, is added here because it follows more naturally after a 
discussion of prayer as an adult activity. 

For the young child praying is part of a general behaviour pattern, 
though this pattern appears to be less general today than it once was. 
Prayer first becomes familiar to the child at its mother’s knee, but 
after a while the child learns that what seemed to be a conversation 
with a parent is really a conversation directed to some other self than 
the father or mother . 2 The effect of this instruction sometimes con- 
tinues into adult life, so that some adults continue to pray in a man- 
ner that reflects a childlike rather than an adult attitude to life. 
Others pray because their experience as children seems to have 
strengthened the tendencies of the human psyche to express its needs 
in a real ‘conversation’ with the divine. 

The child after a time discovers intellectual differences between the 
teaching given by his parents and the world of external circumstances. 
An eight-year-old child who had been taught that ‘faith will move 
mountains’, went on a visit to the White Mountains and prayed for 
three hours that Mount Washington might be cast into the sea. The 
negative result so disturbed the child’s faith that she could not be in- 
duced to pray again for several months . 3 Some children grow to 

* * saac Pennington: quoted by Rufus Jones: op. cit. p. 128. 

1 1 6 ® t '-^\ G rensted: T/ ' e Ps y choI °gy of Religion (1952) pp. 126 ff 
3 See J. B. Pratt: op. cit. pp. 101 ff. w 
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cliik^ suc f h difficulties, but for many 

Gossc tolls how as a voun- cl.if u°- PS bcf ° rC ado,csccncc - Edmund 
)0Un - c,uld ,us P^n ts had told him that 

wc | l:Th?d 0 nccd C of ala^p^t ^hu'” S * nt ir * ifit h His wllL Ve 7 

th « shop window in thc Calcdo^hn Um ? ,1 l , S* l0 P which I had seen in 
supplication for this object hiS™ ,?°* d * Accordin S I >'. 1 introduced a 
words, ‘If U is Thy will * P ra > cr * carefully adding the 

things like that*. To which I aSr’-d “* 'l™ 1 must " ol ^ for 

top a great deal more than 1 did tli - * * KU * nccdcd the humming- 

restitution of Jerusalem to the Jell ? n ^ r5I0n of tJlc heathen or die 
“on which left me very cold!* J ob J CCI5 ° fm ^ nightly supplica- 

I. ♦ 


Tile intellectual diificiiltt»c • ■ 

persist into adult life and th pct,t,onar y P ra ) cr in childhood often 
dividual docs not , T. T'Z bcaux «“ 

‘answer’ (whatever it may be) tohi^l f ^ csscmial P art in the 
pomt of contact to move the bar erccssion - ‘ Just as we require a 

action of Heaven on earth should t'! T/' S ° G ° d wi,,s that a|J the 
earth.’ 2 How suc jj a • _ lavc a point of contact here on 

can discuss here, but it should h" ^ IS cstab K$b«d is not a matter we 
hy the individual that he doe - ”°. tcd t,iat Jt involves a realization 
come to a lively apprechtinn r>r.i CXlS \f n vac,l °- The individual must 
rw it into plyewogical "enn ' T ' ° f h “"“ 
which his conscious life is root.vi ’ bli . awarc oP the extent to 

man at prayer should realize Pysc,ucal hPe of mankind. A 

munity’ he himself may become tho C< ^\ USC of this psychical ‘com- 
° thers may be answered. This is , incdium thereby the prayers of 
intellectual difTicuhics cannot h» CSS ° n wbicb t,lc young in their 
chlld > as a child, thinks of himtrn^? t0 undcrstand because the 
somewhat restricted universe." ^ ‘ h ° natUraI ccntrc of bis own 


cott •* 27 Ja ^ U ^ s °^^*^nT B °oks edn, p. 41. 

°( Pra >" (1937) P* quoted H. North- 

edn ig<n\ * * Smith: Psycholow n»,t 


*^CC J. \V n p. JJ/ ' ‘ -"n-vivun, iwmr 

edn 1S „, ' D ' ***, m , M ., on ^ aMmd ^ 
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Ail arresting description of a typical act of Hindu worship offers an 
excellent example of the psychological elements operative in com- 
munal forms of worship. 



red n-iim on ° mS •« stone and daubed with 

beIIv P ,nrt,n a rc f rcsc . n, , lng ? nionkc >'- onc a creature with a fat human 
before t d u ^ S hcad; cach ui(h ;m offering of yellow marigolds 
on the L ' r n * he " 10 ^ Pronunent place is a stone pillar, rounded oh 

r C o°;",r i C po VTS of much Ganges water, bedaubed with 
Sins i !; surrounded with green leaves, uncooked rice, a few 
S mSonSn V M n,a , nS ° !ds * Therc arc hvo pricsis in the corner, 
paint nm Hn, ;, and by ' 1C pi,Iar s,ands a thl 'rd, daubing it with more 
mumblLffSck m.° VCr r ’. pIadnfi Icavcs u P on i( - and^ail the while 
no one seems tn * 1CI . n nicrc repetitions of names - to which 

seizes a Ii,.h. i ^, h f U0lsc Monies louder, and the old priest 
bedSbed nllhr S™? bra " dishcs d about in front of the much- 
excitement^ and -it th & 1'° audu j ncc follow his motions with obvious 
some of foe rice w hfc? H T, ° f f C h “ cus -P 0CUS ■» distributes to them 
The performance i, i'° iaS c ? IIcctcd at die foot of the sacred object . 1 
MtonKTSK Som n" r n \ Cll ^ bh 10 0ur visitor * bat tbe most 
pers. For fvorslimners Ji** 3 • ' S t *!'? atIltudc antI aspect of the worship- 

standing some kKh, ,hcy indub *' a bly are. Some of them have been 
unuing, some kneeling, some prostrate on their P-,ch 



mistakable signs of rew , U 1 ! S0 , nic sccm indifferent, many give un- 
transaction the same sorter ’ t,tat t,,c y have found in that preposterous 
goer has occasionally .J ancr treasure which our Protestant church- 
American meeting-house.^^ h ° mC W “ h h!m on a Sunday from his 

surd actions? Howdfd 1 Uicmhm'v^ d ° ^ S ° thr0U8h tllCSC ab ' 

thing ever start and why do they keep it 

where the ltngam is foc^ymbouIsfvT^o^c " 1 ^ {” al! ,he religions of India 
shrines found in all parts of the suh °'- cu P>' ln S die central position in large 
°f significant shapes, large nilhrs inri ? tment ' Phalllc cults associated with stones 
religions, while proccssionscarm-n 1 aro l ? btf found in Greek and Semitic 
the Holi celebrations of India as thev <tm 'r s ^ mb . 01 ? P ,a y as prominent a part in 
classical world. In fertility rites Vislin.i ; ^ ormcr ly ln die Dionysian rites of the 
scattering phallic fragments all m >r n , ,' S represented as fertilizing the earth by 
* n die distribution of mutilated fn '’mentor H ' 0 S u lne raual intention as figured 

symboheal representations of man’s S vencmUn "’r ° f ° 5iris ‘ Sacb a ^ are 

r ^ eproduc d° n . birth and new life 0 • ° n of tbc K ods or principles respon- 
such practices as sucoortinyir S " 0 t sur P nsin S* therefore, that Freud 

* J°B PraU U - S r /‘ i0nS ° f ‘ h ° scxual Sr" “ ,at rcHsi ° n a " d CU,tUrc 

ehgiQiis Consciousness (1930) pp. 255-6. 
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Preface 

stantild n revisim> n< Th ' ps ^ c ^^°S ists were seen to be in need of sub- 
psychologist but hvH nCC Jlad - alread ^ been envisaged, not by a 
James Frazer wliol ^ 1°^ eminent of Britlsil anthropologists, Sir 
life’s work of W, Ml, -n T? years before > in a notable tribute to the 
time would come when theTl™ argUed P ro P h eticaIly that the 
regarded from the n i rci £ I0ns of the world would no longer be 
Phenomena of coni Dgle ° f their veracit y °r falsehood, but ‘as 
human nature’. 1 SubUl t0 - Studied 1Bce an y ot her aspect of 
restricted concentrate ^ U ° n Wnters ex panded the former somewhat 
asceticism and the more So?-?® psycbolo gy of conversion, morals, 
of the West, to a studv f r f 0rms °f m ysticism in the Christianity 
dominant factor in thlu° / 6 1 ^ IOn as a universal phenomenon and a 
been ,ha, ,oS p SV 2oIo» 7 ° f ? Uma “ development. The result has 
from such disciplines ^ tudies °f rc hgion borrow substantially 
hypotheses of evolution ail fm^!? 8 ^ com P arative religion, the 
contributions dominate m fhe work of the two men whose 

Freud and Jung. This has IpH f W ° IC field of mod em psychology - 

religion as a psychological acH a rapid mcrease of public interest in 
°f specialized studies If rnl - ty 3nd at the sam etime to a series 

analytical points of view Rn/f° n r .° m tbe P s ycho-analytical and 

no one clear picture of the nsvrl . Var ? et y °f these studies is such that 
emerged. None the less certain ° °^. Cal natu re of religion has as yet 
acceptable. Certain conclusions have become generally 

It is now widely agreed tW 

b«, i n?TS,^ c ^p,whett le ri,b=deft 1 eda S a 

pamcuto religion (,l 10u >to uniqueness of any one 

with thT ' 8 ,T conv ®y a higher deere 7 avo '^ t[lc conclusion that 

liw and lhe human psyche^ it! SyChol °®' is con ' 

described and el - ° that Rea Uty which in / eSp ° nses ’ coIIec ' 
all religious P enen ced, is a t one and the’ 1 Wbatever way it be 
the human sr>n 06366 3S WeI1 as that ultimal 136 ^ 1116 tbe source °f 

aspiration for the DiV CS ’ Whether this cravinlbel 03 ' 0 ” for which 

(conversion) thp me ’ a re -°rientation of rJ* described as an 
mystical ^nio^-pj^gQ^^dividuationor thequelfol 3nd P ur P ose 
psychologies of religion f andamenta l assumption £ c°T f0rm ° f 
elusions, is that th£ 

The Gorgon's Head (1921) pp . 28 U 2 . ^ reS P 0nses 
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worship. The one inevitably implies (even if it does not assert) the 
existence of the other. 

W ^ en , we . turn t0 Christian forms of worship it is sometimes argued 

hat Catholic worship, with its vestments, ornaments and furnishings 

of sanctuary, altar and shrines, is objectively directed to the glory of 

o , while Protestant worship, both in its forms and settings, is 

esigned primarily for the sake of the congregation, or, as Pratt says, 

for the audience’. 1 But Pratt had to admit that even the most objec- 

tive forms of worship affect the worshipper who may find that ‘a 

church m which mass is being said is an excellent place to pray, that 

e service gives him an intense realisation of the closeness of God to 

uman life, and that he goes away from it with a sense of spiritual 

re reshment . Architecture, decoration, ornaments, hymns, music, 

““ l Se 5 m .? n ( wl iich plays a more prominent part in Protes- 

„fr . an m , a 10 1C wor ship) exercise collectively and separately an 

thpir U ^° n . 1 e co ”{ff e g at i° n > strengthening their faith and elevating 

act nf^° ra Sn s P iritual out look. Eveiy form of worship and every 

and fif ra ^ Cr 1S at ° n ? anc * same time embracive of the worshipper 

Z I J 5UP - ern ? U i ral * The edUCatcd critical ‘°b serv er’, no less San 

the ^ b ?u V T’ may sometimes feel in a worshipful setting 
the same sense of the High and the Holy. 

lates v 1 an eloquent and liighly descriptive passage, re- 

FrusUcaCnra r u **" ^ pr6Sent in 1116 Patriarchate Churck in 
was a non i 1p T- in Wiat j Vast ^ en ^ er ^ a ^ accom P an iedbyaguidewho 
Sen hi s °°: b f ‘T" and J ho feIt obliged to apologize for having 
taken his visitor to the church during the course of a service. 

Sedogkarsemfnf^atS^ 0 / a J ar ° qUe church the studenls of the 

Lenten S mass X K f '° . the Patriarchate were assisting at a 
great icdnostasis wh^h f PaSS , Cd In . and out of the royal door in the 
As they came and went ln tIie richness of the holy pictures, 

glory of the altar so sacred that^ 1 * d be , se 51 1 for an instant the shining 
it so long that thev forppt itc mUSt bidden lest the people look at 

time not the source 0 f Imht a f 1 those w b° stare at the sun see in 

- fCe ° f h g ht but the black circ le. The students’ voices 

Book of 1549 exphi™Thdrrcdmmn ti 'n ti T in ^Shcan worship. The Prayer 
and its orders, ceremonies and was issued in the common tongue, 

understand what they do mean and ln j= s are designed ‘so that every man may 
making worship intelligible to the^™^ they do serve ’- This intention of 
sponding intention ‘to please God’ _ n £[ e S a l Ioa w fs accompanied by a corre- 
and the objective. ~ a l ltur gical balance between the subjective 

Pratt: op. cit. p. 299. ' 
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affirmed the glory of the hidden altar, and declared what it was that 
makes it adorable, what loveliness is and harmony. The unfolding of the 
rite brought us all down on our knees in true prostration, with the fore- 
head bent to the floor. ‘It is only necessary to do this during Holy Week,’ 
gasped Constantine apologetically in my ear. ‘I am so very sorry.’ He 
thought that English dignity would be affronted by the necessity to adopt 
this attitude. But there could have been nothing more agreeable than to 
be given the opportunity to join in this ceremony which, if nothing in the 
Christian legend were true, would still be uplifting and fortifying, since 
it proclaims that certain elements in experience are supremely beautiful 
and that we should grudge them nothing of our love and service. It 
inoculated man against his constant and disgusting madness, his pre- 
ference for the disagreeable over the agreeable. Here was the unique 
accomplishment of the Eastern Church. It was the child of Byzantium, a 
civilization which had preferred the visual arts to literature, and had 
been divided from the intellectualized West by a widening gulf for fifteen 
hundred years. ... It devoted all its forces to the achievement of the 
mass, the communal form of art which might enable man from time to 
time to apprehend why it is believed that there may be a God . 1 

This lively account of the effect of a ‘foreign’ form of worship upon a 
non-believer, brings to our attention the part played by the aesthetic 
element in religion, and particularly in worship. 

Aesthetics and Worship 

The effect that so-called objective forms of worship have upon the 
worshipper is particularly clear when we consider the part played by 
the aesthetic elements in corporate acts of worship. 

In many religions, Christian and non-Christian alike, the sense of 
the Objective Presence is stimulated by tangible and visible aids to 
worship. This is as true for primitive man as it is for the religions of 
highly civilized societies, hence the psychological efficacy of fetiches, 
the use of the churinga among Australian Aruntas, yantras among 
Hindu yogin, mandalas among Buddhist contemplatives, crucifixes, 
rosaries, burning lamps, images of the Virgin and Child, tabernacles 
containing the Blessed Sacrament, shrines furnished with such sacred 
relics as the bone of a saint, a tooth of the Buddha, or a fragment of 
the True Cross. The subjective attitude of those to whom such objects 
are of value varies according to the intellectual and cultural level of 
the worshipper, but the use of sacred objects as aids to concentration 
in worship and meditation is everywhere an eloquent witness to the 
subjective element in worship. For instance, we find St John of the 
Cross in the Ascent of Mount Carmel saying that ‘creatures’ help to 
1 Rebecca West: Black Lamb and Grey Falcon : Vol. I. pp. 518 ff. (1955). 
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serve as a revelation of God, and he suggests a test by which our 
sensory experiences may be judged to be spiritually profitable: 

T I ) t\Vnn ; ! t ^ 1 WhenS0 T- r a pcrs0n hears music and other things, and sees 
areS?™,. 88 * r nC l ’ S c ° nscioas of sweet perfumes, or tastes things that 
will -ire > or eels soft touches, if his thought and the affection of his 
ill are at once centred upon God and if that thought of God gives him 

fo?th&fi r V han l , hC movement of the sense which causes it, and save 

receivini T UrC ,n the Said movemen h that is a sign that he is 

snirh lnm ‘herefrom, and that this thing of sense is a help to his 
sub™ ' "'ay such things may be used, for then such things of sense 

should^be I h d H° r r hlC J 1 Created and S ave them, which is that He 
ould be the better loved and known because of them. 1 

Such objects are not only focal points for worshipful concentration, 
their associated ‘sacredness’ when presented aesthetically (even if 
defy) reinforces the worshipper’s apprehension of the Holy, 
it is true that the use or creation of aesthetic adjuncts to wor- 
2dL dwa y s based on purely religious motives. Many great 
deitv Sai t0 ^ aVC been des 'S ncd and adorned in honour of 

Sh tI m0tl I eS . behind sucb erections are sometimes rather 
scire in oPa tem P^ e » ziggurat, cathedral or church 

promnts n ^ d ted b ? a , cert ain competitive ambition which 
tical rivak a// ° r ^ c ° mmurd ty to surpass its commercial or poli- 
clearlv that tb ° *" rCat c h urc hes of East Anglia show quite 
the comneti ^ * S * n SOme measure indebted to 

IrchaX T^b? T, ° f th6ir f ° Unders ’ the medieval ™ol- 
are basicallv tl ° PS ^. C ’° °^ ca ' dements in religious aestheticism 

J or Tom an a c “““ f ° r ^ Tbis stat “ receives sup- 

port from an argument persuasively presented by Dean Dillistone: 

desires to asre S nd y /mwar* a He itl ^ S u° f tW ° kinds? ° n the one Iiand he 
dependents, his possessions w Wlshes to £r? w - • • • He desires to lift his 
they at present occunv ’■ ^ P °^’ ers to higher levels of existence, than 
OutconS^entlS heSLL f h,S ntUal activities > he raises, lifts, offers. 
from the low and the es ’^ e f 0lwces > annuls. He separates himself 
the high and wwaSJZ in 'hat he may rise to 

activities, this is the Datterri ” architecture, in his art, in his ritual 
upward spiSt man erS: ' fi “ d “P ressed "S* end again. In his 

(works ' m 

Ulistone. ChnsUandy and Symbolism (1955) pp. 261-2. 
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But, in addition to this upward-directed activity , 1 

man desires to move forward. He wishes to advance. He yearns for a 
better country, for a better order of society. He feels the pull towards the 
future. He craves the companionship of others in this common quest. 
He dies to the past in order that he may live to the future . 2 

These two impulses, the upward-moving and the forward-seeking, are 
two of the most powerful subjective elements in religion and religious 
art . 3 The upward-seeking impulse explains the heavenward pointing 
towers, spires and arches of Gothic Christendom, the lofty platforms, 
rising tier upon tier as in the Boro-Budur, in Babylonian ziggurats and 
the pyramidal temples of ancient Mexico and the design of Tibetan 
stupas . 4 It explains the age-old habit of building shrines and churches 
upon high hills, even as Semitic peoples erected altars on ‘high 
places’. It explains the belief that the gods lived in successive stages of 
the heavenly places, rising to a final ‘floor’ where dwelt the Supreme 
Deity. 

1 This has been the subject of comment both by von Hiigel and W. R. Inge. 
The former held that ‘the satisfaction of man’s natural impulses and instincts on 
a normal level is not enough to content him, and the more refined and sensitive 
his nature, the greater is his discontent. There is what is called in modem language 
an “urge” upwards.’ L. V. Lester-Garland: The Religious Philosophy of Baron 
F. ron Hiigel (1933) p. 75. Inge frequently quoted Plotinus who ‘would have us 
believe that all things are naturally attracted upwards to the sphere next above 
them: as Proclus puts it in a striking phrase, “all things prav, except the Supreme”.’ 
W. R. Inge: Vale (1934) p. 52. 

3 op. cit. p. 262. 

5 The upward thrusting impulse in religious architecture has also a psycho- 
analytical explanation. Jung describes a dream he had as a boy aged four which 
made a permanent impression upon him, but it was not until quite late in life that 
he realized the psychological significance of what he had seen on a red cushion 
resting on a large golden throne in a deep rectangular stone basement. This had 
a tree trunk about twelve inches high with a sort of fleshy head that was not like 
a head but had an opening like the eye of a demon. What he had seen was a phallic 
archetype, ‘the principle of creativity which is expressed in many forms, such as 
the resurrection of life, the minaret, the pillar-like grave monuments in Turkey, 
Assam and elsewhere, the towers on churches and so on’. Quoted by E. A. Bennet: 
C. G. Jung (1961) pp. 10 ff. To which we may add that the uprising features of 
religious architecture may be interpreted as the sublimated objectification of an 
impulse which, whether it be described analytically as a sexual archetype, philo- 
sophically as man’s search for some telos or as a religious aspiration for the 
Divine, is an impulse whose purpose is to lift man’s spirit to the higher levels of 
existence. 

Tibetan and Chinese stupas are impressive architectural combinations of cer- 
tain fundamental shapes, a square or cube, surmounted by a circle or sphere, sur- 
mounted by a triangle or pyramid, a pillar and a crescent, shapes which are 
spiritually significant in all religions. See Paul Carus: Chinese Thought (1907) for 
several illustrations and a full explanation of these architectural symbolisms. 
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The forward-moving impulse finds its architectural expression in 

IbSZ „7cZ° ! S rC ' iBhnS ’ in ,he ,0 "6 and 

Furthcmtorc iIko ? ulld , m 6 s culminating in the High Altar. 

cxDtanaTan V , r lmpu,ses *°S=ll> c >- furnish a psychological 

timis have • f faCt lhat man y religions in their architectural set- 
nature of theTetuLT C f Cr . Cm . 0n \ a! sta >rways (quite independent of the 

c T,L"d'“ vo r (cr - ^ or ;hc h «“ m connec,s 

much ofthc m worW’r P ! ainS th ° circu,arit y which distinguishes so 
tumuli the stone cirr^ ChS f° US ar ?. hit . CCtUre and ritual. The circular 
primitive rock scrihhlin $ ° i . nic 2 a iti, ' c art > the concentric circles of 
in French Italian and m Clrcu * ar dcsi gns of mosaic pavements 

Crete no /eSranBotiiem! 1 ‘ thc lc S cndar y Labyrinth of 

Dante’s Paradiso anrf ti ° / S 1 ustrad °ns of thc Candida Rosa of 
world’s temples and H ^ ° mCS W *” cb surmoun t so many of the 

man’s dedrcto return to dart rfr f T "’ C ° f 

TJxis regressive tendon™ • * n . FC ^"° m wb ‘ cb he himself first came. 

the Nafe lot ThT Omphalos - 

Eliade has pointed out w’ as Profcssor Mircea 

gions of Vcdic India China . ar ^ UccturaI expressions in thc reli- 
Christianity. Such visible expressions Tf ^ mythology and also in 
interpreted in terms of the Freudian n/ ^ lmpulsc raay be 
man’s desire to return to thn a* o ™ 2 cdipus Complex, in terms of 

expression of the belief that ‘l^HoT* l ^° mphaIos is thc s >' mboIic 
an embryo. As the ernhnm *?° y ^ nc crcat ed the world like 

God began to create the^world frn S v° m th ° naVcI outwards > s0 
there it was spread out in different ? ^ . naVel outwards and from 
these various psycholo hi" mi ^ 1 d ; rcctl °ns.’ 1 Rudolf Otto aUied 

numinous, explaining that it irUfisT^v ^ man ’ S SCnse of thc 
LT' ° f ““ magnificenl foras oSdigbu" m dl ’ S rap ° nSib,e 

th ®. uummous is the *sublinle° ttY"- 081 cffc pu've means of representing 
Bmh - (IMef™ ,r “'™ Stntter concerning He Nerd of the 
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the idea that this feeling for expression must have begun to awaken far 
back in the remote Megalithic age . 1 

The architecture which in the West most movingly expresses these 
psychological impulses and this feeling of the numinous, is without 
doubt to be found in Byzantine churches which, by combining the 
shapes of the Circle, the Square and the Cross , 2 achieve an archi- 
tectural symbolism which is a visible fusion of Christian belief and 
the sense of the numinous. 


Let us enter into a cross-in-square church and strive to apprehend its 
spirit. It is of moderate, perhaps even of modest, dimensions, and the 
wide extent of unbroken floor space is much diminished. Yet the 
majestic and transcendental spirit and the sense of spaciousness and 
freedom are indubitably present. The presence of the Infinite and eternal 
God is still expressed. If we stand beneath the dome and look upwards 
we realize it. . . . It is the dome which chiefly contributes to the sense of 
the infinite and the sublime. It lifts itself above us, illuminated by the 
windows which surround it, and as the gaze rests within it, the mind feels 
the sense of the majestic and the sublime. Moreover, by the insertion of 
the cylindrical drum, the portrait of Christ the Almighty is thrust into a 
remoter distance. Dwelling in light inaccessible, He looks down from His 
lofty height and the sides of the drum are utilized to furnish Him with the 
guard of bejewelled angels to signalize His glory.® 

Byzantine architecture is not only the most balanced expression of the 
subjective and objective elements in religion it is also a superb em- 
bodiment of the fundamental motives operative in religious practice . 4 


1 Rudolf Otto: 77ie Idea of the Holy (1950) p. 68. 

* In & succinct article on the symbolism of Architecture, Senor J. E. Cirlot 
points to an interesting connexion between the squaring of the circle in Buddhist 
mandates and stupas and the symbolism of the dome, circle, square and cross in 
Romanesque churches. See J. E. Cirlot: A Dictionary of Symbols (trans. from 
the Spanish by Jack Sage) (1962) pp. 15 ff. 

s J. Amott Hamilton: Byzantine Architecture and Decoration (1956) pp. 276 ff. 
This work has an impressive set of illustrations. 

* An arresting account of the effect of worship within a setting of great archi- 
tectural splendour relates to the visit paid by ‘ten wise men from Kiev’ to Con- 
stantinople, at the end of the tenth century. The delegation had been sent by 
Pnncc Vladimir to investigate on its own ground the new religion (Christianity) 
that was being offered to the Russians by the Eastern Orthodox Church. ‘As the 
light from thousands of candles gleamed on the polished surface of green marble 
and purple porphyry (in Santa Sophia], as the figures of austere saints and be- 
jewelled emperors looked down from the encrusted walls, as the wings of the 
seraphs ay outstretched in the pendentives far above, as the clouds of incense 

oated through the expanse, as the priests in their silken vestments moved slowly 
nr ?. rocs ? slon - as the celebrant passed through the iconostasis into the presence 
T,,‘ sr ’ asa S rea ' multitude stood in rapt devotion and as the solemn chant 
ccaoea through the nave, it is no wonder that the visitors from the Russian plains 
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The Worshipper Participates 

tU / n l°r the more P ers °nal aspects of worship. The 
shipper h hS • Worshi P are g reatl 7 intensified if the wor- 

quiteind^ ^ a ?\ P artlci P ate P^ally in the actual rite - 

worship k be a Simple ° r an elaborate form of 

tiafpart i^m" kll0Wn faCt tbat kinaestIlet i c sensations play an essen- 
thev P often T y em0 ^ 10na l ex ? eriences l it is important to note that 
plavs an & S1 f U ^ r °* 6 * n aCtS wors hip. If the worshipper 
waTs i" > °\ rriK a bam “ r ' Mds a lighted candlfor 

creased ^ emotlonal response is considerably in- 

bv ioinine in rp P ^ S ' Ca P artic lp at ion. If the worshipper participates 
rhythmical by Singing) P artic ularly if the setting is both 

»ConL 8 ” y a"& * 

of worsld^wh ^ 118 ’.^ 11 ! 36511161 ' 0 sensations are associated with forms 
olfactory ^stimnlf ^ f ^ resonant to nes, colourful presentation, 
create an atmnsnh 1S f ” 03 assoc i a tions and reverential gestures 
lingam no less than d ° - 8reat soIemmt y- TJle pouring of water over a 
satisfying emotiona/ SmDg 0 neself ' w if h hoI y water can evoke a more 

merely a passive spectator 0 ^ the intendin S worshipper is 

some sacred relic the • aflexions > prostrations, the kissing of 
intensify not only the word? 8 ° f f sacramental g ift > ah such actions 
his worship 1 nrnviH a PP 6r s emot ions but also the vitality of 

“ ■» ”»• — - 


P- 79. See also Nicolas Zernov Top »• heaven -’ x Amott Hamilton: op. ci 
ment'ng on this historical Wsit sav 'Th^K " Fro P hets 0944) p. 18, who com 
on p S °fl? asmficent that the Russian "eXn^ aad s P Ien dour of that worshi] 

arth or already in heaven ’ As n r Tf d ‘ d " ot know whether they were stil 
Council joined the' Eastern Orthodox t visit > Prince Vladimir and hi; 

1 Th^ con ' Church ’ an d Christianity was brought intc 

arn?np Un - Ce - B -° Wra in his brilliant °st u d v^r, movement is emphasized bj 

such pri j mtlve peoples ‘singing is often n Pnm,t,ve . Son g in which he says that 
rnimeHo daDCe ’ in w hich bodily g movem“t ° mpanied ^ «>me kind of action, 
and imnlfn S J- UreS ’ vv h ic h illustrate what the t ara re P eatec5 on various patterns, or 
rhythmmni atl £ nS - more forc eful\ He suepestc'fW 5 ^ ?? d make their references 
physical gestures which enable hat P nmi tive song had its origin in 

community to express profound 
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Worship - Sound and Silence 

The part played by sound and silence in worship is of vital importance. 
It is significant that although the language used in some religious 
rites may be incomprehensible to the worshipper, it is psychologically 
effective if it carries with it overtones of a numinous character. The 
sound of distant solemn music, or of singing heard behind choir screens 
in cathedral or monastic churches, promotes a general worshipful 
feeling. Even in forms designed to make the course of public worship 
intelligible to those present, a worshipful atmosphere is achieved by 
the familiar cadences of biblical readings, psalms and public prayers 
(whether liturgical or extemporaneous) with their traditional invoca- 
tions and terminal phraseology, all of which help to create a certain 
numinosity . 1 

A modern example of the effect of words solemnly uttered in the 
presence of a congregation is to be found in the experience of a young 
intelligent agnostic who, having no previous knowledge of Christian 
worship, was taken to evensong in a parish church for the first time on 
Palm Sunday. 

My first experience of the worship of the Church was evensong on Palm 
Sunday. As it was my first visit to a church most of my time was spent 
looking round and about, and the thing that struck me, especially during 
the prayers, was the rapt attention of all present on what they were do- 
ing; all heads were bowed, and at the end of each prayer the whole body 
of people seemed to say Amen as one man. ... 1 really felt that those 


emotions when confronted with the supernatural. C. M. Bowra: Primitive Song 
(1962) pp. 28-33. 

Among these rhythmical gestures, dancing is one of the most important means 
of communal expression. ‘The dance is one of man’s earliest attempts to move in 
an imaginary world of his own creation, which none the less stands in a close 
relation to the actual world and fulfils some function in it whether magical or 
religious or ceremonial or merely diverting. . . . Through dances primitive peoples 
express their emotions with all the force that dancing allows, and work an en- 
chantment on some prey or show' their identity with their totems or illustrate 
some myth or hold intercourse with their gods. All these things their songs also 
do, but without the dance, the song would hardly exist . . .’ (op. cit. pp. 261-2). 

Lc Bon, dealing with the effect of words on the masses, observed that: ‘Words 
handled with art . . . possess in sober truth the mysterious power formerly 
attributed to them by the adepts of magic. They cause the birth in the minds of 
the crowd of the most formidable tempest, which in turn they are capable of still- 
! n S-y • • Tbc power of words is bound up with the images they evoke, and is quite 
independent of their real significance. They are uttered with solemnity in the pres- 
ence of crowds, and as soon as they have been pronounced, an expression of 
tespect is visible on every countenance and alt heads are bowed.’ Lc Bon: The 
Crowd (1920) pp. 116-18. 
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t0 consider words that are sung, we find that hymns 
(particularly those in Christian worship) fall more or less into two 
categories - those which are intended to uplift or instruct the wor- 
shippers, and those which being directed to the Deity cany strong 
overtone 5 of mystery.* One of the most typical of all such hymns is the 

TnrH^°A? 1Sh u P ReginaId Heber ( d - 1826 )> ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, 
r • f od Alnughty!’ m which the repetition of the word ‘Holy’ 

illnctrlt eS fi C f SOl T nity oP tb * s act voca ^ praise. Such hymns 
oftln f C l faCt that mUsical sounds heard in a religious context 
nil n a aVe e P° wer t0 affect deeply even those who have repudiated 

the' If L reIigi ° n - 7116 effeCt of list ening to Plainsong, 
£ ti l M " Wr s Mass or tb * excitement of Stanford’s setting in C 
worshin a ^ m fi cat ,^ an conve rt (if only temporarily) listeners into 
?r mtellectua l difficulties had long before caused 
measure At con ” ex ’ ons w hh religion. Such results are in large 
find a nati ^ 1 r ° m . tbe fact tbat states of intellectual tension often 

m sounds which are spiendidiy in 

worshit^^hTnT^^ tbe P s y c hological nature of music used in 
the question ‘W ar ®®. ™ easure dependent upon our ability to answer 

r man become musicaiiy consci ° us ™ has b - a 
developed as the ° Tt as music 1S rhythmical, it may possibly have 

hammers or enrlv ° , t lC Sound rhythmical blows of stone 
the result of nrirn’t" 16 & t0 ° S ’ But it; ““Sht equally have developed as 
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’ Thousand^of the hvmn^ °l Evm S cUsm (1951) p. 62. 
emotions of those to whom their semn thC Wes!eys were designed to stir the 
flamboyant tunes to which manv of tw„ ^ Were so P ower ful!y addressed. The 
™ r ,° r th °sc listening to John Weslev were set matched the emotional 

« ‘The * g ™ nd ’ foam ' n g auhVmom y h P ChlDg ° U ‘ ° f doore - man ? of whom 
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al his sc races.’ Sec C. Hemy PhiUipl^fw h -‘ Ch ^, akes h P crha P s the bcsl of 
y i tumps. The Singmg Church (1945) p. 225. 
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Preface 

which are common to all known forms of religion, whether primitive, 
hi ghl y developed or historical, and that it is with these motivations 
and their related activities that psychology has to deal. 

Religion begins in experience. It is this fact that makes it a proper 
subject for psychological study. This has now been accepted by many 
who in earlier decades rejected the possibility that religion could be 
made the subject of psychological analysis without serious harm. It 
is now realized that even theological presentations of religious experi- 
ences (whatever their creedal or revelationary criteria) proceed from 
common psychological motivations, from man’s natural impulse to 
record, communicate and interpret experiences that have an all- 
compelling and unique significance. Metaphysics, as a highly intel- 
lectualized activity, is no less psychologically motivated than the 
lowliest and simplest forms of religious faith and practice since it is 
the intellectual result of man’s instinctual curiosity and his inherent 
desire for explanation. It is significant that today some of the most 
stimulating studies in the psychology of religion come from men with 
established theological loyalties who have not hesitated to use the 
contributions of the two greatest psychologists of this century (how- 
ever diametrically opposed their views on religion may be) as the 
means of elucidating man’s responses to the Divine. Modem studies 
have found the concepts of analytical psychology particularly valu- 
able when dealing with the most representative of all religious 
responses, namely, prayer, worship and religious experience (whether 
involuntary or humanly induced). Psychology can of itself offer no 
opinion as to the ultimate significance of these practices, what it can 
do is to indicate how these activities are related to the psychical 
constitution of man when he confronts, or is confronted by, the High 
and the Holy. 
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birds themselves. 1 It is, however, much more likely that wordless 
songs originated naturally as vocal expressions of man’s emotional 
reaction to situations of happiness and joy. This agrees with Ralp 
Vaughan Williams’s view that the wordless songs of primitive people 
are spontaneous expressions of mystical emotions which are beyond 
words. 2 Such wordless songs ( melismata ) appear as mystical jubila- 
tions in Christian liturgical forms. 3 

St Augustine, in his commentary on the Psalms, asks what does 
singjng a Jubilation mean? 

It is the realization that words cannot express the inner music of the 
heart. For those who sing in the harvest field or vineyard, or in work 
deeply occupying the attention, when they are overcome with joy at the 
words of the song, being filled with such exultation, the words fail to 
express their emotion, so leaving the syllables of the words, they drop 
into vowel sounds - the vowel sounds signifying that the heart is yearning 
to express what the tongue cannot utter. 4 


In his commentary on Psalm 100, Jubilate Deo , Augustine writes: 
‘You know already what it is to sing a jubilation, rejoice and speak. If 
you cannot express your joy, let the jubilation do it, what is more ex- 
pressive of joy than the jubilation? If speech is not expressive, joy 
need not therefore be silent.’ 5 If Augustine believed that the simple 
peasant sang with his whole soul from pure joy, then we may accept 
Rudolph Steiner’s views that if we pronounce a vowel sound we are 
giving expression to something that comes from the inmost depths of 
our being. 0 Jubilation occurs not only in worship, it is also an ele- 
ment in mystical prayer. Richard Rolle of Hampole (d. 1349) says 
that the man who has given himself by constant devotion to God, 
receives ‘a holy sound from Heaven’ which changes thought and 


Ragnwald Graff: ‘The Music of Norwegian Lapland’: The Journal of the 
International Folk Music Council : Vol VI (1954). This resembles Sperber’s sug- 
gestion that language itself is derived from the mating calls of animals; see p. 125 


* See Preface to G. B. Chambers: Folksong - Plainsong (1956). 

See Egon Wellesz: A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnograpliy (1949) 
pf ? detailed and scholarly account of the origins of early musical forms of 
uinstian worship. St Paul’s advice to the early Christians that they should speak 
;“° 0 o ^°i her (^tentatively, ‘to yourselves’) ‘in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
SJ Eph ‘ V £ 9) lS ex P lainttd b y Dr WeIIesz who argues that a spiritual song 
AnJl i tke l 1S a s P. ecial kind of jubilation. Such melismatic songs include 
S f lnd ° tk T r rausical expressions of joy which Jewish Christians brought 
’ Kl? Chnsuan worship from that of the Temple and the synagogue 

Rudolph Steiner: Eurhythmy as Visible Speech (1920) p. 12. 
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meditation into song. Chambers explains this mystical form of jubi- 
lation as a state of ecstasy which proceeds, as does the spontaneous 
art of the peasant folk-singer, from the depths of man's unconscious 
nature. 1 

Such studies in folklore provide one more means whereby we may 
understand the spiritual experiences of our ancient ancestry. Early 
man’s reactions to his environment caused him, in moments of joy, 
to break into wordless songs, 2 so that these melismatic expressions 
came naturally to occupy a place in all forms of worship, liturgical and 
otherwise. Indeed the subjective effectiveness of the Divine Office is 
in some measure due to the inclusion of such melismatic sounds, 
since these naturally musical expressions of thankfulness arc among 
the most satisfying elements of worship. 3 


1 Chambers: op. eit. p. 29. 

‘Discussing the technique of Primitive Song, Sir Maurice Bowru says that 
according to modern notions ‘a song consists of words sung by the human voice, 
but we have no right to assume that the first sounds used in songs were necessarily 
words in the strict sense of intelligible units of communication. Indeed it is un- 
likely that they were. Song begins with some sort of tunc, and to adapt real words 
to it is a separate and subsequent task which calls for considerable dexterity. A 
mere tune, if hummed, can still satisfy its performers, who feel that it expresses 
something quite adequately, and docs not demand words to make it more ex- 
plicit ...’ (op. cit. p. 57). 

In support of this view Dowra refers to a visit paid by II.M.S. Deape to Tierra 
del Fuego in 1838. It was found that the Ynmana natives sang tunes to emotive 
and unintelligible syllables. 'Such meaningless sounds really look as if they were 
the earliest kind of songs practised by man’ (op. cit. p. 59). The importance of 
this conclusion for our purpose is that many of these wordless songs seem to be 


directly related to the fact that man’s sense of the supernatural provokes him to 
sing of that mystery which ’is present both in the visible and in the invisible world, 
in the life of living things and in the powers which lie within and without them 
(op. cit. p. 279). 

1 St John Chrysostom observes that ‘nothing so fitly lifts up the soul, and influ- 
ences it in such a manner when exalted, frees it from earth and looses it from the 
burdens of the flesh ... as the singing of musical intervals [i.e. canttis inoditla - 
tionis ~ jubilation], divine song well ordered. Our nature is so constantly de- 
lighted with songs and melodies that infants at the breast, if they cry and arc 
troubled arc soothed in this way; nurses certainly who carry- infants in arms, going 
to and fro often, arc singing to them children’s ditties and keep them quiet in this 
way. Moreover, travellers in the middle of the day, making a journey on yoked 
animals, sing, finding consolation from the tedium of the journey in these songs. 
• • . Farm workers treading the grapes in the wine-press, gathering the grapes, or 
raining the vines, and doing any other work whatsoever, frequently sing. Sailors, 
as well when rowing, do thus. Women also while weaving, and when separating 
ed wa fP on the b cam > sometimes individually, at other times altogether, 
of me n sn?^ CU ar mel ? d £ ’ ’ ’ Where there arc spiritual songs, thither the grace 

• S 151 ®’ wh , ich sanctlfics mouth and the soul.’ Sec Peter Wagner: 

y o} Plain-Chant (1901). 
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But sound has its natural counterpart in silence; in certain con- 
texts it is no less expressive than sound. Molinos, the Quietist, regarded 
silence as the most natural approach to the Ineffable - ‘silence of the 
mouth, silence of the mind, silence of the will’. The prolonged silence 
that follows the Elevation of the Host at Mass, or the silence of a 
Quaker meeting, is consistent with that awesome response which man 
has made from the earliest times to his apprehension of the presence 
of the Holy. Silence is as expressive a reaction to epiphanies of the 
Sacred as are fear-full ejaculations 1 or spontaneous expressions of 
joy. In the Liturgy of St James, we have a poetical expression of 
silence as a primeval reaction to the numinous: 

Let all mortal flesh keep silence, and with fear and trembling stand 
Pondering nothing earthly-minded, for with blessings in his hand 
Christ our God to earth descendeth our full homage to demand. 

But the concluding verse shows that man’s awestruck silence reaches 
a climax at which it bursts into fervent praise: both are natural re- 
actions to the numen praesens. 

At his feet the six-winged Seraph: Cherubim with sleepless eye: 

Veil their faces to the Presence as with ceaseless voice they cry: 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia, Lord most High! 

Silence, whether in liturgical or non-liturgical forms of worship, as 
a sacramental act is capable of a three-fold analysis. (1) The silence of 
waiting in which those present, having excluded earthly preoccupa- 
tions, wait for the outpouring of the Spirit. 2 (2) The silence of com- 
niunion among those who feel themselves moved to worship the In- 
e able without the hindrance or limitation of language. (3) The 
S1 ence cdoradon, the silence of those who in the presence of the 

mllv ebr ,- n su S§ este( t that many ‘words’ associated with religion were origi- 
Buddhkt r 0nS ev °h e d by a sense of fear in the presence of the Sacred. The 
may orimJ, r £ m Sanskrit hum no less than the name of the Hebrew yah 
datn et >w- ' J ' ^ >esa spontaneous verbal reactions to the mysterium tremen- 
Numinous Sound-’ 62 ' R ' uclo * f ® tt0: ^ ie Ic ^ ea °f ^ le Holy: Appendix HI: ‘Original 

ing is cssa y> A Quakers' Meeting, says: ‘Frequently the Meet- 

Yqu g 0 a P without a word having been spoken. But the mind has been fed. 

silence. 0 when n! a s 5™ on not made with hands. . . . You have bathed in 
and nonsense-nn - 6 5 c B ? t * s sore fretted, even tired to sickness of the janglings 
yourself f 0 r a world, what a balm and a solace it is to go and seat 

gentle Quakers!’ ah-hour upon some undisputed comer of a bench, among 
L 
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Holy feel a sense of rapport which needs neither word nor action - 
‘prostrate before Thy throne to lie, and gaze and gaze on Thee’. But 
however expressed, there is yet another form of worship besides those 
of praise and prayer - perhaps the most ancient and the most ex- 
pressive of all such forms - sacrifice. 


Worship and Sacrifice 

Contemporary anthropology, despite earlier objections to Robertson 
Smith’s theory of sacrifice and Freud’s much-criticized use of it in 
Totem and Taboo, shows that the drama of sacrifice is one of the 
earliest and most nearly universal of all religious activities. In fact, 
what is called an ‘altar’ may be one of the oldest pieces of ‘furniture’ 
in the world. So we have to ask what are the psychological motives 
behind sacrifice? 

Men have offered sacrifices for one or more of three reasons: be- 
cause (1) they believed it to be the means whereby a gift could be 
offered to deity either as an act of gratitude, adulation, or as an act of 
propitiation: because (2) it was one of the most effective means 
whereby men and deity could share a common life; because (3) it was 
a means whereby the life of the community or of the world could be 
sustained. This last motive has its most terrible expression in the sac- 
rifices offered by the Aztec priests. Every day a sacrifice of human 
hearts torn from the bodies of living victims was offered in order to 
help the sun to rise. The ancient Mexicans believed that the sun itself 
had been born from blood and sacrifice. 




It is said that the gods gathered in the twilight at Teotihuacan, anc 
of them, a little leprous god, covered with boils, threw himself into a huge 
razicr as a sacrifice. He rose from the blazing coals changed into a sun: 
but this new sun was motionless; it needed blood to move. So the gods 
immolated themselves, and the sun, drawing life from their death, began 
-T- acr ° ss the sky. This was the beginning of the cosmic drama in 
which humanity took on the role of the gods. To keep the sun moving in 
course, so that the darkness should not overwhelm the world for ever, 

(SSTTV*** h ever y da y with ^ food, ‘the precious water’ 
( chalchiuatl ) - that is, with human blood. . . ^ 

hearth T th T p u riest 0n thc t0 P °f a pyramid held up the bleeding 
Sunl thp h'T placed * n the quauhxicalli [the vessel of the 

postn onpdT ter hat P T tUally threaten ed to fall upon the world was 

iSSS Z* sacrmce was aQ b y which 


1 JaCqUeS SousteUe: Dai 'y ^fc of the Aztecs (1961) pp. 96-7. 
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Commenting upon how much this aspect of Mexican civilization may 
shock the modem reader, Soustelle adds that 

Human sacrifice among the Mexicans was inspired neither by cruelty nor 
by hatred. It was their response to . . . the instability of a continually 
threatened world. Blood was necessary to save this world and the men in 
it; the victim was no longer an enemy to be killed, but a messenger, ar- 
rayed in a dignity that was almost divine, who was sent to the gods . 1 

Young girls, willin g victims, representing the goddess Xilone, were 
beheaded in a dance at the maize harvest; other women, representing 
the mother-goddess Xipe Totec, were killed by arrows whilst fas- 
tened on a sacrificial frame and then flayed to assist the drying of the 
maize for the winter’s food. The distribution and burial in cultivated 
fields of portions of the bodies of sacrificed victims was a means of 
sustaining life through death, a practice found in many parts of the 
world. 

Such sacrifices were accompanied in many religions by communal 
meals 2 in which the body of the victim or some sacramental equi- 
valent not only reinforced the life of the participants but helped to 
maintain the universe and the life of the community. The ‘main- 
tenance-value’ of agricultural sacrifices continued to be highly 
esteemed even by the great riverine civilizations of the ancient West, 
for civilization itself required reinforcement by means of this life- 
through-death ritual. Sacrifices in the temple of Marduk were an 
epitome of tillage of the land. But these life-maintaining rituals in- 
cluded, as we have already seen, other psychological motives. We 
have already considered Freud’s explanation that sacrificial rituals 
had their origin in the commemoration of a parricidal murder com- 
mitted by the members of a horde who, having slain their Leader, ate 
his body and thereafter instituted a communal meal that was both a 
means of propitiation and of commemoration. This Freudian ex- 
planation may seem alien to the Christian understanding of sacrifice 
as celebrated in the Mass or Eucharist, but it supports the suggestion 

1 op. cit. p. 99. 

5 Jang quotes from Bernardino de Sahagun, General History of the Things of 
New Spain, who began his missionary work among the Aztecs in 1529, eight years 
after the conquest of Mexico. He describes how out of a doughlike paste made 
from the crushed and pounded seeds of the prickly poppy, a figure of the god 
Huitzilopochtli was moulded. Then the ‘god’ was slain with a dart, and the body 
of the god was broken up and distributed in very small fragments. The response 
of those who had shared this broken sacrificial body was The god is eaten’. And 
those who ate it were described as ‘guardians’ of the god. See Jung: Psychology 
wd Religion: West and East-. Vol. 11. pp. 223-4. 
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that man has offered sacrifices from very early times from a variety of 
impulses. Prominent among these is the fact that sacrifice always in- 
vdves a symbohca! offering of the self (self-immolation) in the form 
of a victim’ who or which represents the actual giver. This impulse to 
offer the self in sacrifice continues to this day. Numberless war- 
memorials carry the words ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends’. In agricultural communities 
man offered something that represented himself- something that 
was generally the result of his own labour in the fields, or, as in 
pastoral communities, the best animal in the herd with which the 
owner identified himself by laying his hand upon its head. But, we 
may ask, what are the psychological explanations of this offering of 
me self / Jung has pointed out 1 that the sacrificial gifts used in the 
ass, bread and wine, in so far as they represent the products of 
human Labour, stand for man himself. That which is materially 
it« 16 m e f ss is a token that represents human life. Sacrifice by 

car-rip!?* th 1 Un Y mp , ReS that tbe Sacri ^ cer 1S giving something that 
e mar s of muteness’. Anything that a man makes or grows 

mean?™* 68 \ Sy “ bolicall y Ws ‘self’. But this ‘self’ can have two 
FrpnrT ^ PSyC ° 0glCall y> accor ding as to whether we accept the 

BeWndl C °rr 5 . th f Super - E S° or that the Jungian ‘self’, 
and current^ 0 f 1S mfluenced by public opinion, parental training 

( F - Ud ’ s Super-Ego) there is, says Jung, a 8 
man still , C , man ^ umse if need not be aware. ‘Just as a 

come.’ 2 This % WaS ’ S .° be aIre ady 1S what he will be- 

different from th < 1C ® me ^ es in the course of individuation is 
sonal. 6 Uper " Eg0 * n ^ at is individual and not imper- 

vailing a sacr ^ ce gor the sake of conforming to the pre- 

^ he ° fferS is not self butMs 

pulsion to sacrifi 6 v^°’ Ut ^ be consc i°usly obeys a feeling of com- 

sacrifice which is mosUvoicalT ’ ^ ° ther to that devastating form of 

only son Isaac. If We a^Lnof by Abraham offerin S his 

^ P to look into Abraham’s soul as he 

Psychofo^nh^Mass^ andEast: Collected Works: Vol. 1 1 : section 4: 

- : op. cit. p. 258. 
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accepted the command to sacrifice his only son, what we see is a man 
who feels that what he is about to do is to plunge the knife into his 
own breast. Psychologically, Abraham was preparing to offer him- 
self on that altar. He was about to be both priest and victim; the 
slayer and the slain. This psychological analysis reveals an aspect of 
the Mass which is not always consciously realized, although it is none 
the less always operative. What is offered in the Mass is not a frag- 
ment of pure wheaten bread and a mixture of water and wine, but a 
symbolical presentation of the flesh and blood, the life of the wor- 
shipper himself. Even as the Son of God offered himself to the Father, 
so man offers his own self . 1 Sacrificial death promotes life. ‘He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’ 2 
Jung explains this willingness to sacrifice the self as being due to 
the fact that man knows what it is to withdraw, to renounce, to accept 
suffering as the condition of subsequent triumph - transformation 
through self-immolation . 3 This view receives additional support from 
Emile Durkheim who held that the real greatness of man - whether 
primitive or civilized - is to be seen in the way he braves suffering. 

He never rises above himself with more brilliancy than when he subdues 
his own nature to the point of making it follow a way contrary to the use 
it would spontaneously take. . . . Suffering is the sign that certain of the 
bonds attaching him to his profane environment are broken: so it 
testifies that he is partially freed from his environment and, conse- 
quently, it is justly considered the instrument of deliverance. So he who 
is thus delivered is not the victim of a pure illusion when he believes him- 
self invested with a sort of mastery over things, he really has raised him- 
self above them by the very act of renouncing them. . . . 4 

The doctrine and practice of the Mass owe much of their psycho- 
logical potency to the fact that the Mass itself is animated by the 
same impulses as have animated man for many thousands of years. 
This fact may be illustrated by referring to the close parallel between 
the Christian Mass and the Zoroastrian Haoma rite. Six centuries 
before Christ broke bread in the upper room, the prophet Zoroaster, 

1 This sacrifice of the self is significantly expressed in the Prayer of Oblation 
m the Communion Service of The Book of Common Prayer: ‘And here we offer 
and present unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reason- 
able, holy and lively sacrifice unto thee; humbly beseeching thee, that, all we who 
are partakers of this Holy Communion, may be fulfilled with thy grace and 
heavenly benediction.’ 
s Matt. x. 39. 

3 See p. 114 supra re Ramakrishna: The sense of “1" in us is the greatest 

obstacle in the path of God-vision.’ 

_ - - — -- - ... --- 
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LknfSva r Jf aCe th£ P 0l ? heistic ™n*ip of the peoples of 
the ancient form f -T ™ notheism > found it expedient to retain 

was beheved to h IT ** ^ Ha0ma rite ’ This formerl y 

with a god. Now if r ^ bereb y man C0U Id have communion 

True God Haorm ° U u e ttle means °f communion with the One 

gaTered t mounfn W3S ^ ? plant and a S od - As a Ptant it was 
g nered m mountainous distncts and offered as a sacrifice. 

and the juice tha^oozTdou/ofif 5 Slain * ^ being P our >cied in a mortar, 
an elixir of immortalitv As 1 consumet * by priest and faithful as 
the Wise Lord and b/'wim r,^° d ^ aoma was tbe son of Ahura Mazda 
cult of whkh iTwW wa V s,ablishe< ! <? the fat priest of the 
strange spectacle of a son of r’ ^ ~ aat ’ ' ! e v * ct int. We thus have the 
his heavenly father Anri ta ° o erlrl g himself incarnaie as a plant to 
tality on ah who „?Z UrP °“ ,°f ' !bc « •■> confer immor- 

being pounded to death to a m 7 S“= °f » dhita. 

nate form in order to confer • ar ' T! le S oc dies in his humble incar- 
fluid which flows from him ™ m ? rtall ty on those who partake of the 
sacrifice to his father and nJ , • P nest ^ !S stran g e god offers perpetual 
very life of God . 1 1C im, he enables man to participate in the 

differences between the 
of the Haoma rite 1 n^ a$Sand the Z oroastrian interpretation 
same. All forms of sacrifi/ 0, ° °p cal motivation is substantially the 
is so whether it is the Datt ° V ° baS *° P s y c h°l°gical motives; tlu's 
and Taboo, the human ” described b ? Rend * ™em 

agricultural and pastoral a ^ C ? s of the Aztecs, those offered by 
Christian Mass. These m(lt OCIetleSl tbe ancj 'ent Haoma rite or the 
held beliefs - that sacrificial ^ u ^ associated with two universally 

sacrifice that man can offer to his God ^ ^ higheSt 

As an act of worshin ^ . God ls ks own self. 

Notifications of symbolism t 06 IS ° ne tbe most impressive ob- 
mto one combination the aEe-o°id Q ^ manIdnd - R hrin S s together 
scious, the sense of the numL, arcbet yP al imagery of the uncon- 
vocal PYnronA.* numinous, the impulse tr> c»if * 


man has to offer hirnsdf as universaI tendency which 

these psychological functions ^ ° r ^ own transformation. When 
impulse to worship, it becomes^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 6 as ! be ex Pression of man’s 
ye may encounter it, is somethin ^ tll3t red S>°n, in whatever form 
instinctual libido. ^ more th ™ a mere sublimation of 

1 R. C. Zaehner: At 


Sundry Times (1958) pp. i 52 ff. 



Chapter XI 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


[here is, says Sir Frederic Bartlett, 

very wide agreement that religion, as a powerful influence in human life, 
has its foundation in some form of experience. . . . Experience is some- 
thing which happens to an individual in so striking and remarkable a way 
that he can distinguish it from other things that happen to him, and can 
talk or write about it, or express it in one of the forms of art that human 
beings have discovered . 1 

Religious experience is not only something which stands out from 
the general background of our ordinary daily life, it is something of 
such a kind that the experient feels an inescapable compulsion to 
communicate and also to explain what happened to him. Such com- 
munications are attended by particular difficulties, partly because of 
the nature of the experience itself, and partly because of the limita- 
tions of human language - hence the existence of symbolism which 
enables man to express that which is logically inexpressible. 

The nature of religious experience is such that although it affects 
the experient in a peculiarly personal way, it diminishes his self- 
awareness to such an extent that it enables him to enjoy that which 
all mystics have sought for, the transcendence of the human self in the 
Divine Self. Such experiences elude normal forms of description: 

It is notoriously difficult, or even impossible, to describe a sunset from 
memory. And the mystical vision is concerned with things more im- 
palpable than a sunset, things which language was not framed to de- 
scribe. . . Those who have had these experiences long to remember them 
and long to impart them. . . . But they must trust to their memory. The 
intellect is set to work and begins to schematize and set in order a vision 
which had no form and no parts . . . doubts, hesitations and reactions 
are forgotten. And often their narratives are unconsciously influenced by 
suggestion from outside; they have talked to directors, or they have 
_ rea,d bo °ks. As a rule, the my stics have written their autobiographies 

L^te%®ofp tt 5. Religi ° n " Experience > Bslie f’ Action: ^ddell Memorial 
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i were advanced m their progress : their books are souvenirs 
iM kTf ™ ther than journals. Teresa wrote her life in 1562 and 

treachermisth myStlCal pe / i0d ’ began in 1555 - • ‘ • We can j ud ge how 
treacherous the memory of psychical states is when we compare Augus- 
tine s account of his conversion written many years after, in his Con- 
fessions, with the short and little treatises which he wrote at the time. 

? ^® nece ® sar y t° n °te not only that religious experiences are difficult 
both to describe and to remember, but that a distinction must be 
ma e etween experiences which occur spontaneously (that is, in- 
o untanly) and those which are deliberately sought for by means of 
persona isciplines. Some mystical insights appear to come to a man 

°. U 1S seekin g f° r them, though an analysis of these involuntary 
xpenences sometimes reveals the operation over many years of ‘un- 

snenkA US V ° ltl ?, n ~ Wbat p °iucare called ‘incubation*. But 

2f; era11 ^ spontaneous religious experiences should be dis- 
De • , C f T™- tbose w bich come after long and often strenuous 
emnlnvpH * ^ ysiCa and spiritual preparation. Such techniques are 
this chapter 16 1 ^° nS and we s b a h discuss some of them later in 

Motives 

gious exner^enr 110 ^ m?-, ^ * S $W ^ do men deliberately seek for reli- 
in the nature nf^ " t, ^ an ® wer iS twofold ; it is because of something 
of religion Man™ 30 imse f * and because of something in the nature 

he get rid of Vi ; c n a \ 6 Can never get nd of his mind, neither can 

either to be rid ofh^ 1° j° n ® ES be bves ’ ^ et aP the time he is wanting 
relieved* ofthjf emhar y “ d ‘° become a >” *PM‘- ” * “> 

as Adam, a creature^ 551 !! 6 ?^ a critical intelligence. Man pictured 
picture. Man feels thnt’h ^ fro ™ Paradise, is symbolically a ‘true’ 
pointed, without a ho V S a tdls P lace d person’, restless, disap- 
existence where hecaT^ P ° raVing to retu ™ to some state of 
element ofhis nature 2 Th; C re ea ? ed from himself and the warring 
1 W. r. In This consciousness of an inner division and of 

moJm 0p . en ^S Passages hTjoh°n Bun °/ Devotion (1927) pp. 30-1. 
grim d u J? lnat *ng psychological descrint” S P ‘ ! S rim ' s Progress arc among the 

far^fno kUlg f or a goal the way to whirh h S f f the nature ofman - Man is a pil- 
presentpn a ^ reat burden on his back i> ■ 10 ^ OCS not know, conscious that he is 
Sm e d n t b, , S a S - t0r y. in Uie form of adrV' no ‘ ewo «hy that Bunyan should have 
dissatisfactions can often h m -’ -m tbe rea * nature of man and his 
lten be vividl y revealed in this way. 
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a persistent tat nnspeciSed hunger is one of the cWef dta««erisfc 
wLh distinguish man as a ‘religious' creature from the rest .of the 
animal kingdom. Man always seems to have been aware of this 
tenor disharmony, of a personal incompleteness which canno t be 
resolved by any of the normal psycho-physical activities of daily lire. 
Always, even in religions like Buddhism, man seeks union with some 
Being or Power in contact with whom the disharmony of mmd-and- 
body, matter-and-spirit, self-and-non-self, can be brought into a 
splendidly satisfying concordance. This yearning, which Professor 
Murphy calls ‘man’s essential quest’, is the motivation behind all 
those techniques which are designed to create the conditions suitable 
for such religious experiences. 

Religious Types and Attitudes 

The matter may be carried a stage further by asking a vital question 
about the relationship of belief, preparatory techniques and ex- 
perience itself. Does the fact that a man is a Christian, or a Buddhist, 
or practises Vedanta in any way affect the nature of such unifying 
experiences? It has been suggested that instead of dividing religious 
experiences into those which ate Christian and those which are non- 
Christian, another classification might be more relevant - the dis- 
tinction between authoritarian and humanistic forms of religion. The 
essential characteristic of all forms of authoritarian religion is that it 
demands the surrender of the individual to some power thought of as 
transcending the human person . 1 There are sound reasons for such an 
attitude. By voluntarily submitting to a higher authority man loses 
his sense of personal dissatisfaction and frustration, and by willingly 
associating himself with a Divine Power he achieves an exhilarating 
sense of fulfilment. In contrast to the authoritarian kind of religion, 
the humanistic type emphasizes the fact that the individual ‘finds’ 
himself by being in loving association with his fellows. Religious ex- 
perience for the humanistic type is an experience which receives its 
significance from one’s relationship with other men. The distinction 
etveen these two types of religion refers not only to the particular 
oeliefs which men hold collectively but also to the individual’s own 
psychological ‘disposition’. 

bZlT fa ?! iar w5th the diction made by William James be- 
of tt «i e r ff° nof what he called the ‘sick soul’ and the religion 
j healthy-minded’. This is no pejorative classification but a 
See Encti Fromm: Psycho-Analysis and Religion (1951) p. 42 f. 
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distinction which applies as much to those who are Christians, 
uhammadans, Hindus, Buddhists, as it does to those who belong 
to other religious allegiances. Human beings interpret their ex- 
periences not only in terms of belief but also in terms of their own 
persona ty, whether it be sick or healthy, introverted or extraverted. 

religious P erson makes even of his religious 
and conSin g ‘ ? anger stUl hovers in ** air above it. Flexion 

ish ? ° 0t wholJ y che cked. It were sparrow-like and child- 

low- for vnn ?r et - th l im u mm f nt hawk on the bou g h - Lie low, ra ther, lie 
Ze S “ f 6 h l nds ° f a Hving God - • • ^ we turn to the san- 
comnlete nnlps’ < 1 ? ^he^ hand, we find that deliverance is felt as in- 
eotten Snrh n burdei ? be altogether overcome and the danger for- 
Sndsof wS^ n rS - glVe US definit ions that seem to the fombre 
that makes rP r ave J ust been s P e aking to leave out all the solemnity 
ODkiion of so5 ° US t PeaCe S ° different from merely animal joys. In the 
touch were left in r™ an . att itude might be called religious, though no 
bowing of the* head ^ a c nbce ^ submission, no tendency to’ flexion, no 

experience - CS ^ f ' rea l and each has its own type of religious 
an attitude eith^ T 1Vldual . souI adopts to his God or the universe 
and iov Manv ^ ° contractdon and withdrawal, or else of expansion 
evangelical tradiF° Un ^ ” or . woman > f °r instance, brought up in an 
version has been ltS ^ ns ^ stence u P°n the necessity of con- 

nize that he is bv t * 10 ^ P oint despair by failing to recog- 

trying to behave a J ^P erament and disposition a healthy-minded soul 
attitude of some b' e werc a s i ck soul. Incompatibility between the 
religion ill Z f * '**“*** ° r d ° Ctrina ^ “le forra of 
frequently been a DemlT^ St ™ ng1 ^. temperamental individual, has 
experiences. But Xmg Pactor m the interpretation of religious 
group attitude mav be" tb Cr Str0ng tbe suggestions of the prevailing 
never be ignored Exne . e P ef s°nal element in religious experience can 
the subsequent descrint- 161106 If individualistic, however much 
ditioned. For instanc ex P' anat i° n may be communally con- 

1396), the author of iL Canon ’ Walter HiIton (d ’ 

the personal factors in religion Fer f ectlon> l aid great stress upon 

°f our gift and work upon thin ^ U ? bt , U . S tbat we s ^ lou ^ know the measure 
WC have in deling . P he that n °“ akla g u P 0 n ns by feigning more than 
orJcet b In such grace as he hath, and 

1 f C ‘ Sl0l,s Experience (1928 edn) pp. 76-7. 
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distinction which applies as much to those who are Christians, 
u aroma ans, Hindus, Buddhists, as it does to those who belong 
o ot er religious allegiances. Human beings interpret their ex- 
periences not only in terms of belief but also in terms of their own 
persona ity, whether it be sick or healthy, introverted or extraverted. 

! tU f 10 ” 1 y, sombre re hgious person makes even of his religious 
anH mm - ^ s °k cr thing. Danger still hovers in the air above it. Flexion 
and contraction are not wholly checked. It were sparrow-like and child- 

low' for ^ ° r ^ e in J m i nent hawk on the bough. Lie low, rather, lie 
puin'e oZT re m tbe ^ ands a living God. ... If we turn to the san- 
comnloto ° i Cr ’ f, n t J ie °ther hand, we find that deliverance is felt as in- 
aotten <?,, i CSS , 1C harden ^together overcome and the danger for- 
mindc 'ofwn on ookers give us definitions that seem to the sombre 
that mnlrpc rJv have just been speaking to leave out all the solemnity 
ODinion nfcn ‘S 10u ^ P eac e so different from merely animal joys. In the 
touch were 'yriters an attitude might be called religious, though no 
Zlg ° r SUbn§Ssion > no tendenc y to to, no 

exnenVno UdeS ^ f^ lla ^ rea * anc l ea ch has its own type of religious 
an atfitnr) 6 -?i TCr ^ 1 r Ildividual _ sou l adopts to his God or the universe 
and iov Tv? 61 Cr of contract ^ on and withdrawal, or else of expansion 
evanpeliralT^a-^ 01111 ® man ° r woman > f° r instance, brought up in an 
vSn hi r * *T W f itS insistence u P° n necessity of con- 
nize that he ic tf 1 ? r0U ^ t to t ^ le point of despair by failing to recog- 
trying to heh ^ e ™P era ment and disposition a healthy-minded soul 
Sde of cn a Sick soul - ^compatibility between the 

rehghm and tha^ ° V ‘^ eA ° T d ° Ctrina ^ “flexible form of 
frequently been ° S 1 ° m . e stron Sty temperamental individual, has 
experiences eXm ^ factor in tIle interpretation of religious 

group attitudema ? W ^ er stron g the suggestions of the prevailing 
never be ignored F ^ , e P erson£d dement in religious experience can 

ditioned. For instance the a expIanatlon ma y be communally con- 
1396), the author of Th c u gu st mian canon, Walter Hilton (d. 

the personal factors in reli^on. ° f Perfection > Iaid stress upon 

°f our gift and work upon that 'notteJf ^ " C should know tI,e measure 


1 William James: Varieties of Religious Ex perience (1928 edn) pp. 76 _ 7 . 
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desireth by prayer meekly and lastingly after more, and after feeleth his 
heart stirred to follow the grace which he desired, he may safely run if he 
keep meekness. And, therefore, it is speedful that we know the gifts that 
are given to us of God, that we may work in them, for by these we shall 
be saved: as some by bodily works and deeds of mercy, some by great 
bodily penance, some by sorrow and weeping for their sins all their life- 
time, some by preaching and teaching, some by divers graces and gifts of 
devotion shall be saved and come to bliss. 1 

But Hilton proceeds to warn the reader that if he neglects his own par- 
ticular gifts, and tries to imitate those of other men because they 
appear to him to be more ‘fashionable’ than his own, he will find 
after a time that he will draw the false conclusion that because his 
efforts at imitation have proved to be barren, therefore, the spiritual 
life is a fruitless pursuit. This advice applies to all men everywhere 
and to all forms of religious belief and practice, East and West. St 
Paul gives the same advice when writing to Timothy. ‘Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee.’ 2 All men have certain psychological functions in 
common, but individually we are not all of one type. Men of different 
temperaments have different spiritual abilities. It is important to re- 
member this because rational criticisms of religious experiences are 
sometimes based upon the rather naive assumption that since the 
critic himself has never had anything that resembles such experi- 
ences, therefore, the person who claims that he has is self-deceived, 
a charlatan or a sentimentalist. Some psycho-physical patterns render 
some men more sensitive to religious experience than others who have 
experiences of a different kind, or, possibly, may not be conscious of 
having had any such experience at all. 

Experience and Temperaments 

Dr W. H. Sheldon in The Varieties of Temperament (1942) has dis- 
tinguished between three types of temperament and their religious 
affiliations. These three types are described as viscerotonic, somato- 
tonic and cerebrotonic. Apparently no treatment can change these 
basic types; many men are a mixture of all three, but some belong 
almost entirely to one or other of these types. We have, therefore, to 
ask what these three types specify, and in what way they are related to 
religious experiences ? Ever}' religion has in it something that appeals 
to all three types, but certain aspects appeal more to one type than to 

1 Walter Hilton: The Scale of Perfection’, ed. E. Underhill (1923) pp. 94-5. 

* 1 Tiro. iv. 14. 1 
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plicitv^of a r 6 !^ S *° f x P^ a ^ w ^y some people like the sim- 

ceremonial Society of Friends and others the elaborate 

ceremonial of High Mass. 

which T ^l ( f ot ° nic temperament is associated with a physique 
riste S br , 6ad ' h ° f b ° d ^ Wei S ht and a tendency to adipose 
acter that .° mor P a physique is often found with a char- 

comnanv I j™ t ^ erant > s ^ ow to anger, dislikes solitude, desires 
relationship com P an ionship when in trouble, enjoys good family 
relationship 5 , loves comfort and has an inclination to luxury. 

bodv ana °? latoto ' ldc temperament is found with a strong muscular 
into active at . Wetic Physique often continuing from youth 

generally * • 6 ^ mesom °rphjc). Such physical development is 

CStelS ff ?“ - «>», combative, 
can be mthiec ^ erent . to pain ’ dislikes being in enclosed places, 
and when in PeP lcn P ursuin g some objective, is strongly extroverted 
occupation af ^ rsona trouble shows a tendency to seek some active 
(3) The Cerd m ? an ? ° f d ' s P e bing ‘gloom and despondency’, 
whose physique h of a ^ m f 1 erament is 6 eneralI y found with those 

Suture (ectomomhic) Such P nCrVOUS typC b ° th in bui,d and ’' n 
speare’s Canine P ■ Such P h y s,< l ues tend to be like that of Shakc- 
P Cassius who is described as having 

[wand hungry look; 

He il’n S t0 ° !> ! UC ^ ' • • l‘ e reads too much: 

olZ7 reat , observer > andhe hoks 

Seldom 7°^ * -J ,e deeds °f men: he loves no plays . . . 

As t i* such a so* 

Dr Sheldon’s ccrcb • limse V an ^ scorned his spirit . . .’ 

0r not, tends to avoid 0 ” 10 W J lcdlcr l£ is exemplified by Cassius 
°P cn spaces, is j n(mv „ 1S emotionally restrained, dislikes 

. Each or titosc Thrl l a " d whc " in ‘rouble needs solitude, 
^ccrotonic type inclinof ! S 3S itS 0Wn rc b’gious orientation. 1 The 
borate worship i n mnonin ° sacramc ntalism, with solemn and cla- 
°^ c of family relationship? 1 arcJu tcctur al settings. Because of his 
° cn bgurcs prominent I v^ S t - C CU ! [ . oPdlc Divine Mother and Child 

' Vpc ‘ ,}lcm ' s a stronn j n c]!n n !’- SrcI ' siousdcvot ions.Tlicsomatotonic 
* /Ua Caa . ar: h ii. 197 ' '° makc convcr£s ’ a readiness to 

o'-utcr Cc, nrc!:iUon^ Ijcwccn'n £rca ‘ nr,isls have painted would 

* r °*« t ^ramemvan d p ^[ f} ^ , ' cc aml inratment of subject- 
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suffer martyrdom as well as to persecute others for ‘a good cause’. 
This type has a marked tendency to austerity, and a dogmatic insis- 
tence uponmorality and good works rather than upon sacraments and 
rituals. We need to notice that when those who belong to this type 
become aware of their interior life, such knowledge often comes to 
them as a violent revelation, as an overwhelming conversion, so that 
they throw themselves into the service of their newly found faith with 
a vigour that corresponds to their strong physique. But our third 
type, the cerebrotonic, is associated with a very different religious 
attitude. Being introvert, the cerebrotonic type lives inside himself 
rather than in the outside world. The revelations of religion, or for 
at matter, of psycho-analysis, have for him no specially disturbing 
message, because he has always lived within himself. Such a type 
mrely experiences that convulsive kind of emotional experience that 
tri b J™ ra ?l nStlC of somatotonic temperaments. The positive con- 
life Psvrh l 6 type iS ° ften made in the contemplative 

the’ cibrote?! 7 ’ ^ ° f mysticism is mainl y the record of 

nL, temperament, not that this temperament in itself 

appreheniTrK^ 1 ^ 611611065 bUt SUdl ex P ericnccs are most readily 

tweotaren y Wt ° I haVe P 3 ** 0 " 1 " 1 temperament. This 
yp ftenrenouncc, or seeks to avoid, rituahstic forms of worship as 

SX h l° ^ X frCe ** the Divine, ZToZ 

K? the which, when it takes to religion re- 

rehgioiiand'its S f SS10nS pS ? SOnal luxuries > transferring them to 
life of voluntary < novertv W °^ ip ’ the cerebrotonic type regards the 

worshinc • f 7 P y as the most natural form of life, while he 

“ t'S ata ° St d T “ ° f ^hiteciu“e 

decorated compared ‘v 5 a / tiusians very austerely 

■omastic Orders” h fc w h °’ ,Se Bmedi,;ttae ■>»<! other 
of religious bruise M t T T* desi S" ^cial systems 

means to mystical exnprip h o dS t0 pnVate devotion and also as 
Shankara the Hind? t Systems such “ those which stem from 
the end „’r , 1 ^“ Sa S“ wi0 ™ “live i" Southern India tosvard” 
eighth century A. D ..= or from Plotinus svho has been 
For descrint?r»«^. -« 
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called ‘the father of Christian mysticism’, orfrom MeisterEckhart, the 

£ " Wh ° in th£ fourteenth century initiated the German 

j. • . of mysticism - all these systems, both East and West, are 

derived from men of cerebrotonic temperaments. 

Attempts have been made, perhaps somewhat arbitrarily, to classi- 

5* ", ?° nS ° f the WOrld 111 terms of ^ese temperamental 
^pes. The religions of Vedic India in their use of ritual and their 
ica practices are said to be a combination of the viscerotonic and 
cerebrotonic types, showing considerable tolerance of other religions 
and exhibiting little tendency to proselytization. In China, Confucian- 
be i pred0minant ly viscerotonic, a religion of forms and 
martini 3 - S Wlt a stron S ^ as in favour of the Family. Muham- 
zeal fr> 1Sm \ S - a somatoton ic religion, hard and militant with a strong 
rmrtvrH^ na i! gconverts ’ inflicting persecution and a readiness for 
istic onH m " *u 1S . tiaDity * s a rrdxture °f all three types. It has ritual- 
tvne- r . nn f aCS t et . 1C as P ects winch correspond to the viscerotonic 
cerewJ^ &nd myst * ca ^ aspects wliich correspond to the 
the Gncnpi \ aa ’ more rece ntly, a devotion to the social aspects of 
whatever ° > corres P onds to the somatotonic temperament. But 

SSu, may be - » “ « 

perience ; u .• S mdlcates s °me way by which he may ex- 
and the Ultim t C ' C y ed to be an authentic commerce between man 
temperas '“n ,' S “ tteir P“ rsui * ° r the Ultimate that certain 

in those practiceTand^ ^ & n0table P art in reli g ion > especially 
expenences which are labelled mystical. 

Mystical Phenomena 

has been pumue^for a^defffi'fk* 10118 ^ of tem P erament and reli S ion 
been objected that r • bmte P ur P°se. Psychologically, it has often 
Reality ? 1 Z T 3 are not related to Ultimate 

W in LTL^e XoS 1 T™*' PerS “ amieS ' ^ ^ 

experiences ascrilw t • ° n ^ SUCISm > agrees that many of the 
are difficult to accent* SaiDtS ^ mystics ( as wed as to lesser men) 
religious experiences so nft Stnctly rational grounds. The fact that 
Ca l phenomena as visions en ® e . 6m to be associated with such psychi- 
forth, is often a pro ’ au _ ltlons , automatic scripts, levitation and 
instance, once objected that o* adv ® rse criticism. Pierre Janet, for 
b .ves of medieval saint, ° f thin § s * a * d to occur in the 

women would, if thev wpr 11 r ™ ySbcS su §§ ests that these men and 

J I ™S ^ay, b= patients in mental hos- 
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pitals. Rufus Jones, a much more sympathetic interpreter, whose 
Studies in Mystical Religion is a classic, says that many people find, 
for instance, the statement that St Francis of Assisi bore on his body 
the stigmata of the Crucifixion, evidence of the saint’s abnormal 
personality. But this physical occurrence need not be a ground for 
dismissing the spiritual validity of the saint’s experiences. 

For weeks he [Francis] had been going over in his thoughts the memories 
of Calvary. His Bible opened itself to the story of Christ’s passion. The 
love and suffering of Jesus had burned themselves into his heart. He had, 
too, been fasting for weeks, and the thought of the approaching feast of 
the Exaltation of the Cross was constantly before his mind. He had spent 
the entire night in prayer - September 14th 1224 -when a vision came 
to him with the rising sun: 

‘A seraph with outspread wings flew towards him from the edge of the 
horizon, and bathed his soul in raptures unutterable. In the centre of 
the vision appeared a cross, and the seraph was nailed upon it. When the 
vision disappeared, he felt sharp sufferings mingled with ecstasy in the 
first moments. Stirred to the very depths of his being, he was anxiously 
asking the meaning of it all, when he perceived upon Ins body the Stig- 
mata of the Crucified.’ 1 

The mystical experiences of St Paul and of that formidable mystic St 
Teresa arc sometimes held to be due to epilepsy or hysteria; indeed, 
there are those who treat all religious experiences which are accom- 
panied by abnormal psycho-physical phenomena as being the result 
of unhealthy psychological personalities. 2 

On the other hand, many of the pious make the opposite mistake 
of supposing that auditions and similar phenomena arc attestations 
of the genuineness of mystical occurrences. This type of piety is as 
materialistic in its insistence upon physical wonders as those forms 
of scepticism which attempt to explain spiritual events in purely 
materialistic terms. It may well be doubted whether St Anthony of 
Padua, a younger contemporary of St Francis, did actually hold the 
Infant Christ in his arms, or whether the Holy Ghost really told the 
Blessed Angela of Foligno that ‘he loved her better than any other 
woman in the Yale of Spoleto’. 3 Piety of this order seeks to elevate 

1 Rufus. Jones; op. cis. pp. 164 if. The f.’.c! that Si Francis find for many weeks 
hern mer-tchy concentrctint; upon the Crucifixion lends support to the xugceMion, 
hi- -fees; cr'm this charier, that an analysis of route involuntary religious c.xperi- 
gficcs rexeajv the operation over a lone time of some unconscious xohiion, the 
trc’cV.tjcn ef some dominant theme or idea. 

* 1 '<V r. Urdr:h.;H discusses this at some length in Myaictrrn (1945 edn) pp, 
Tf<> il. 
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the hallucinatory to the status of a Beatific Vision . 1 Too many of the 
accounts of religious experience have been decorated with sensory 
inventions, sweet smells, sensations of touch and burning, but such 
things are all capable of a psychological explanation, and it is note- 
worthy that the great mystics have warned others against attaching 
too much importance to these secondary matters. But we must not 
dismiss them all as merely pious inventions. For instance, stigma- 
tization is by no means restricted to mystical experiences. It has been 
explained as a form of dermographism in which ‘an image existing in 
the subject’s mind becomes outlined on the skin’. Baudouin cites a 
case from Charles Richet: 

A mother is watching her child at play. Accidentally the child unfastens 
the catch suspending a heavy sliding door in front of the fire-place, and 
it is in danger of being guillotined. The mother’s heart leaps to her 
mouth, and then, in a moment, there forms round her neck -the 
threatened part of the child - a raised erythematous circle, a weal that 
endures for several hours. Here we have a striking instance of the power 
of emotion . 2 


Baudouin then proceeds to give modern examples of what he calls 
spontaneous stigmatization’ where accurate observations have been 
made in cases of sphygmographic tracing, where the circulation of 
the blood has been directly controlled by auto-suggestion on reli- 
gious subjects so that the body of the experient is marked by such 
tracings as those of the Crucifixion. These stigmatizations are not 

restricted to Christian forms of mysticism but are to be found in other 
religions. 


It would be an error to look upon them as, in essence, manifestations of 
n exceptional or morbid temperament. We need not go to religious 
fnr S ° r P cr , s ?o s suffering from grave hysteria, when we are looking 
ances m which suggestion leads to organic modifications. . . . We 


thcdoevcam,' 1 tn S h f > 0 Ji Sei T ed that in th ® mysticism of the Cloister . . . mystical 
tions which them a ose ^ connected with strange stories of supernatural visita- 
anec. P^ologist can only re|ard as signs of mental disturb- 

they have no obiectiw ° u J ) .* cdl y a S enuine experience but it is equally certain that 
and the Life o/Dclotio^fim) £23* wholcsom c-’ Personal Religion 

mystics scon m be ^n^th et" l ^ c , Sam ? matter that the accounts given by many 
that some psvcholnei^'i ho .°S lcal and sensuously erotic that it is not surprising 
«u,H£tK CrS rCJ . CCt the va,idit y of such experiences. But ‘it 

,h = ,am P s hnde\ The kgl}shMys£}l 9 ^p. 19 . d0 n0t ^ f ° r thC dCSign ° f 
ar cs audouin: Suggestion and Auto-suggestion (1920) p. 100. 
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have to note that there is no radical difference between th ^ction of sug- 
gestion when its results are purely functional and its i ac ion ^ 
results are organic. If we admit that suggestion can act -^the former 
cases (and this has long been admitted) there need be no ^ y 
acknowledging the reality of its action in the latter cases. 


Such examples support the view that stigmatizations may be s- 
torical events, that they are not necessarily the result of morbid per- 
sonalities, and also that their occurrence is by no means to be inter- 
preted as the ‘hall-mark’ of spirituality. It cannot, however, be denied 
that some of these psycho-physical phenomena are in fact the results 
of morbidity, some are signs of incipient insanity and all have bor- 
rowed something from the temperamental peculiarities of the persons 
to whom such phenomena have occurred. Furthermore, the pictorial 
content of mystical visions is determined to a large extent by the theo- 
logical beliefs of their experients. No Buddhist ever had a vision of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and St Benedict never saw a vision of the 
Blessed Goddess Kwan-Yin. The point is that these ‘theologically 
artistic’ visions are not in themselves the real experience , they are the 
means whereby the real element in the experience is clothed in forms 
appropriate to the religious allegiance of each particular mystic . 2 The 
reality to which they refer is of greater importance than either their 
pictorial presentation or the psycho-physical phenomena which 
accompany the belief of the experient. None the less we need some 
cnteria whereby we may be able to distinguish between a valid ex- 
penence and a pathological or hallucinatory occurrence. 
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conviction as does a religious experience but a religious experience, 
unlike an hallucination, is something that is related to a man’s whole 
life. 


If you have intuitions at all, they come from a deeper level of your 
nature than the loquacious level which rationalism inhabits. Your whole 
subconscious life, your impulses, your faith, your needs, your divina- 
tions, have prepared the premises, of which your consciousness now 
feels the weight of the result; and something in you absolutely knows 
that that result must be truer than any logic-chopping rationalistic talk, 
however clever, that may contradict it. 1 

It is when we turn to enumerate the general characteristics of reli- 
gious experience that we find ourselves on more conclusive grounds. 
Broadly speaking those who have had religious experiences seem to 
agree that (1) the visible world is not all there is ; (2) the true ‘end’ of 
man is union with some other Self than the human self; ( 3 ) such an 
experience endows daily life with a certain lyrical quality and a sense 
of purpose and courage that it lacked before; (4) those who have had 
such experiences enjoy ‘the assurance of ultimate safety in the midst 
of imminent peril’ ; ( 5 ) the last criterion is found in the after-effects 
of the vision itself. A transcendental element seems to have been 
present whenever an experience is followed by some life-enhancing 
quality which affects other persons for their spiritual good. 

These seem to be the broad characteristics of religious experience 
whether these experiences are of a spontaneous kind or subsequent to 
a prolonged discipline. For those who find these explanations ration- 
ally unacceptable, there is this declaration which may satisfy many 

who are aware of the ‘determinism’ of their own particular psycho- 
logical pattern: 


If we cannot find God in your house or in mine, upon the roadside or 
e margin of the sea; in the bursting seed or the opening flower; in the 
itfth Ut ^ ° r t lS ni S ht musin g! ln the general laugh and the secret grief; 
J? rOI?eSS10 i? ? f , life> ever entering afresh, and solemnly passing by 
PP^g °ff; I do not think we should discern him any more on the 
grass of Eden, or beneath the moonlight of Gethsemane. 2 


1i^ S t i^ UOtat '° n Con ^ ronts us with the necessity of considering yet 

another aspect of mysticism. 

3 ^hliam James: Varieties: p. 73. 

p. 475. Martineau. Endeavours after a Christian Life: quoted James: op. cit. 
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Nature Mysticism and Mysticism Proper 

A classical definition of mysticism is to be found in Professor E. G. 
Browne’s A Year among the Persians. 

There is hardly any soil, be it ever so barren, where it [mysticism] will 
not strike root; hardly any creed, however stem, however formal, round 
which it will not twine itself. It is indeed the eternal cry of the human 
soul for rest; the insatiable longing of a being wherein infinite ideals are 
fettered and cramped by a miserable actuality; and so long as man is less 
than an angel and more than a beast, this cry will not for the moment 
fail to make itself heard. Wonderfully uniform, too, is its tenor; in all 
ages, in all countries, in all creeds, whether it come from the Brahmin 
sage, the Greek philosopher, the Persian poet, or the Christian quietist, 
it is in essence an enunciation more or less clear, more or less eloquent, of 
the aspiration of the soul to cease altogether from self, and to be at one 
with God . 1 

There are many writers on mysticism who, like Professor E. G. 
Browne, assume that mysticism is basically one and the same all over 
the world, and that in whatever religion it is found man has the same 
impulse ‘to cease altogether from self and to be at one with God’. The 
present writer shares this view, but there are substantial grounds for 
objection. Professor R. C. Zaehner insists that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between nature mysticism, which is one of the most com- 
mon forms of mystical experience, and those kinds which appear to 
give a ‘direct’ apprehension of the Being of God. Nature mysticism is 
a form of experience in which one ceases from self, but this, says Pro- 
fessor Zaehner, does not necessarily achieve union with God. Here, 
for example, is an experience of the great English naturist, Richard 
Jefferies: 

I was utterly alone with the sun and the earth. Lying down on the grass, I 
spoke in my soul to the earth, the sun, the air, and the distant sea far 
beyond sight. I thought of the earth’s firmness -I felt it bear me up; 
through the grassy couch there came an influence as if I could feel the 
great earth speaking to me. I thought of the wandering air - its pureness, 
which is its beauty; the air touched me and gave me something of itself. I 
spoke to the sea; though so far, in my mind I saw it, green at the rim of 
the earth and blue in deeper ocean; I desired to have its strength, its 
mystery and glory. Then I addressed the sun, desiring the soul equivalent 
°f his light and brilliance, his endurance and unwearied race. I turned to 
the blue heaven over, gazing into its depths, inhaling its exquisite colour 
and sweetness. The rich blue of the unattainable flower of the sky drew 

. 1 ^-G. Browne: op. cit. (3rd edn 1950) p. 136. See also Margaret Smith: An 
Production to the History of Mysticism (1930). 
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my soul towards it, and there it rested, for pure colour is rest of heart. 
By all these I prayed; I felt an emotion of the soul beyond all definition; 
prayer is a puny thing to it, and the word is a rude sign to the feeling, 
but I know no other. 

By the blue heaven, by the rolling sun bursting through untrodden 
space, a new ocean of ether every day unveiled . . . then, I prayed by the 
sweet thyme, whose little flowers I touched with my hand; by the slender 
grass ; by the crumble of dry chalky earth I took up and let fall through 
my fingers. Touching the crumble of earth, the blade of grass, the thyme 
flower, breathing the earth-encircling air, holding out my hand for the 
sunbeams to touch it, prone on the sward in token of deep reverence, thus 
I prayed that I might touch to the unutterable existence infinitely higher 
than deity . 1 J 


This is but one of many such passages in The Story of my Heart. It 
comes as a surprise to know that Jefferies emphatically denied that 
these experiences had anything to do with theistic belief. Deeply 
mystical in his appreciation of Nature, Jefferies was completely non- 
theistic in his interpretations of such experiences. Yet he somehow 
envisages matter ennobled and sanctified by spirit ’. 2 Jefferies refers 
to the unutterable existence infinitely higher than deity’ 3 and seems 
to have believed that Nature was pervaded by ‘a subtle power’ which 
could produce a sympathetic response in those who were sensitive to 
such an influence. The religions of Vedic India, as we have seen, in- 
cluded a concept of prana which seems to have been of the same order 
as Jefferies’s ‘vital force’. Indeed, it corresponds to the all-pervading 
breath which for primitive man gave rise to the concept of soul or 
psyche. Jefferies, without apparently realizing it, by his reference to 
t e existence infinitely higher than deity’ was not so much repudi- 
ating the Christian concept of deity, as agreeing with St Thomas 
id^ 11 , 1 ^ 5 ’ ^ or w ^ om concept of deity was ‘the purest form of 

religious experiences we have a sense of being en rapport 
wi t e te horizon, with the life of the far-stretching hills and 
e eaving ocean, we may be pantheists but not necessarily theists. 


pp. 6-9. ^ ^ e ^ er * eS ’ ^ ,e Story of my Heart (Kingsway Classics: no date, 

3 ^ Y ^ t X. M ? Sti . cism 7 Sacred Profane (1957) n. 49 
uses the phrase n ~ ed t0 notice a point made by Paul Tillich whe 

hidden'ireve® d^in^ ° VC God ’- God who 18 above Godis present, thougl 
object nor subject nnd “P an encounter. ‘If God encounters man, God is neithei 
him.’ See Paul Tillich • above the scheme into which theism has forcec 

‘ Zaehnerfojrifp.^ S ' * (1962) PP‘ 180 ff ’ 
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For a mystical experience to be genuine (from the Christian point of 
view) it must achieve a sense of union with God thought of as distinct 
from the realm of Nature, although Nature has often been the means 
whereby the soul has come to have union with God. An experience 
will illustrate this point. A letter written by J. Estlin Carpenter, from 
North Wales, when he was a young man in Oxford and in a condition 
of religious apathy, tells of one such experience. 

I went out one afternoon for a walk alone. I was in the empty unthinking 
state in which one saunters aloDg country lanes, simply yielding oneself 
to the casual sights around which give a town-bred lad with country 
yearnings such intense delight. Suddenly I became conscious of the 
presence of some one else. I cannot describe it, but I felt that I had as 
direct a perception of God all round about me as I have of you when we 
are together. It was no longer a matter of inference, it was an immediate 
act of spiritual (or whatever adjective you like to employ) apprehension. 
It came unsought, absolutely unexpectedly. I remember the wonderful 
transfiguration of the far-off woods and hills as they seemed to blend in 
the infinite being with which I was thus brought into relation. This 
experience did not last long. But it sufficed to change all my feeling. I 
had not found God because I had never looked for him. But he had 
found me. . . . The sense of a direct relation to God then generated in 
my soul has become a part of my habitual thought and feeling . 1 

It may be argued that nature mysticism is not the same as theistic 
mysticism, but the person having such an experience may be led to 
a deeper union with God whether thought of as distinct from Nature 
or not. 

Mystical Techniques 

As we have seen, the natural world can sometimes furnish men with 
a taking-off point for a transcendental experience, but other men 
have regarded Nature as that which hinders their attempts to achieve 
union with the transcendental. As a consequence of this belief, men 
for centuries have attempted to devise methods whereby they could 
make the opaqueness of material things so ‘thin’ that Reality might 
be perceived if only ‘through a glass darkly’. Today we understand 
*he medical aspects of many of these techniques much more accur- 
ulely than did the mystics themselves. Their knowledge of such tech- 
mques was a purely pragmatic one - they found that by doing or re- 
fraining from doing certain things, particular results followed. 

Instead of illustrating this argument with much-quoted examples 

1 C. H. Herford: Joseph Estlin Carpenter (1929) pp. 9-10. 
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taken from medieval Christian mysticism, we may select one of the 
most famous examples of mysticism in the East as it is described by 
Dr W. Y. Evans-VVcntz. 1 In his Introduction, Evans-Wentz gives 
some personal details of Jetsiin Milarepa: ‘This Biography of one of 
the Great Religious Geniuses of our human race presents to us a vivid 
record of the social conditions which prevailed in the Tibet of the 
11th and 12th centuries of the Christian era.’ Milarepa tells how he 
entered into prolonged meditation in the Mountain Solitudes: 


I set forth . . . and came to the Dragkar-Taso Cave . . . where having 
provided myself with a hard mattress seat and spreading my bedding 
upon it, I took " " - - rbJ 

habitation. . . . 
my vows: 



Offspring of Naropa and of the Saving Path, 
May [/] the hermit cling successfully to solitude. 


May pleasures of the world illusory not tempt me; 
But may Tranquillity of Meditation be increased; 


May I not lie steeped in Unconsciousness of Quietude, 
ut may the Blossom of the Superconsciousness bloom forth in me. 


May various mind-created worldly thoughts not vex me: 
ut may the foliage luxuriant, of Uncreatechiess, burst forth in me. 


May I, in Hermitage, be troubled not with mental conflict; 

But may I ripen fruit of Knowledge and Experience . . . 

This prayer finished, I continued my meditations, living on just a little 
mixed ' Vldl whatever food came in my way. I mentally acquired 
knowledge of the Maha-Mudra [Great Symbol]; but my body, being too 
un able to control the Airs [psycho-physical nervous power or 
W-u-mth m y 1 s y stet p> so that I did not acquire the Ecstatic Internal 
mth, and continued to be very sensitive to the cold 3 

ater, Milarepa was able to practise ‘the three exercises of Physical, 
oca an ental Culture, and developed the Ecstatic Physical 
• a™ ' ' * and continued my meditations for over three years, both 

improving gYea^y 1 ^ feel s P irituaI knowledge expanding and 
F g gr atly Upon one occasion, he left his cave and 

with^plentv of nlt < n SC0Verir !£ a sunn y spot with good springs of water, 
Plent y of nettIes growing round about . . . living on nettle broth 


1 See Tibet's Great Yogi - Milarepa (1928). 


3 op. cit. pp. 193-4. 
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cult which has been ‘baptized’ into Christianity among the members 
of the Native American Church, which is an indigenous religious 
movement which originated in the south-west of America . 1 At a 
sacramental meal small slices of this sacred root are eaten, and par- 
ticipants then pass into a ‘mystical’ condition which lasts for several 
hours. The sacramental use of this drug appears to be motivated by 
the same desire as the disciplines of medieval mystics and oriental 
yogis, a desire to be lifted out of the rut of ordinary perception and to 
be shown for a few timeless moments the outer and the inner world 
sub specie aetemitatis. If ‘the doors of perception’ are cleansed, or 
opened just a little wider, the finite world appears in its proper light 
-the infinite. Something of this wider perception was brilliantly ex- 
pressed by the Welsh mystical writer, Thomas Traherne, who in Cen- 
turies of Meditation said: ‘Your enjoyment of the world is never 
right until every morning you awake in Heaven, see yourself in your 
Father’s Palace, and look upon the skies, the earth and air as celestial 
joys, having such a reverend esteem of them as if you were among the 
angels . . .’ Huxley describes how ‘the doors of his perception’ were 
opened when he took four-tenths of a gramme of mescalin dissolved 
in half a glass of water and sat down to wait for the results. The 
experience lasted several hours, and Huxley and an observer re- 
corded their conversation on a tape-recording machine. This is how 
it began: 

I took my pill at eleven. An hour and a half later I was sitting in my study, 
looking intently at a small glass vase. The vase contained only three 
flowers - a full-blown Belle of Portugal rose, shell pink with a hint at 
every petal’s base of hotter, flamier hue; a large magenta and cream- 
coloured carnation; and, pale purple at the end of its broken stalk, the 
bold heraldic blossom of an Hs. ... At breakfast that morning I had 
been struck by the lively dissonance of its colours. But that was no 
longer the point. I was not looking now at an unusual flower arrange- 
ment. I was seeing what Adam had seen on the morning of the creation - 
the miracle, moment by moment, of naked existence. 


A highly informative account of this sacramental use of peyotl among mem- 
ers of this Native Church is to be found in an article by Dr Humphry Osmond 
Wmo is the author of The Chemical Basis of Clinical Psychiatry with Dr Abram 
otter) entitled ‘That Night in the Tepi’ in the Autumn (1961) issue of The 
f' en ! !e ! h Century: Vol. CLXX. No. 1011. pp. 38 ff. Dr Ruth Benedict gives a 
-tailed account of the use of the fermented juice of the giant cactus by Mexican 
n tans, of the datura or jimson weed by tribes in Southern California, and the 
reiving of cactus beer by the Pima, all as means of inducing ‘religious intoxica- 
tion . Patterns of Culture (1946) pp. 61 ff. 
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IS 1 £, a § r f aHe? somebod y asked ‘Neither agreeable nor dis- 

agreeable, I answered. ‘It just is.' Istigkeit - wasn’t that the word 
Meister Eckhart liked to use? ‘Is-ness’ ... My eyes travelled from the 
rose to the carnation, and from that feathery incandescence to the 
smooth scrolls of sentient amethyst which were the iris. The Beatific 
Vision, Sat Chit Ananda , Being-Wareness-Bliss - for the first time I 
understood, not on the verbal level, not by inchoate hints or at a distance, 
but precisely and completely what those prodigious syllables referred to. 

tben } remembered a passage I had read in one of Suzuki’s essays. 
What is the Dharma-Body of the Buddha?’ (The Dharma-Body of the 
r dc Ti* s another w . a y of saying. Mind, Suchness, the Void, the God- 
^ a ' j e question is asked in a Zen monastery by an earnest and be- 
wildered novice. And with the prompt irrelevance of one of the Marx 
7. , the Ma ster answers, ‘The hedge at the bottom of the garden!’ 
And the man who realizes this truth,’ the novice dubiously enquires, 

Jh h- may L aSk l ls he? ’ Groucho gives him a whack over the shoulders 
with his sta ff and answers, ‘A golden-haired lion.’ 

TsTr.1, •* been, when I read it, only a vaguely pregnant piece of nonsense. 

a * as u C l ear ^ da y- • • • Of course the Dharma-Body of the 
H nr fi WaS 1 e hedge at the bottom of the garden. At the same time, 
nther tll CSS K? bV10 , U ^’ u was these flow ers, it was anytliing that I, or 
e , e es ? ed ^ ot 'i released for a moment from my throttling 
embrace - cared to look at 3 

The description goes on to say how Huxley looked at the coloured 
oo s on t e shelves of his study walls, how like the flowers they 
g owe wit brighter colours : ‘Red books like rubies : emerald books ; 
°° S , ou . n in white jade; books of agate, of aquamarine; of yellow 
paz. apis azuli books. . . .’ But Huxley looked at them not in 
rms o t eir place or distance but in a context to which three- 
mensiona escription was no longer applicable. ‘The mind was 
y concerned, not with measures and locations, but with being 
even ® aidn £‘. d tb * s indifference to space was accompanied by an 

even greater indifference to time. 1 

soon^ tw * °f Huxle y s description is equally vivid, but the question 
facts hphinH ,°. lntru , e i tse lf into our reading, what are the chemical 
finite in ‘the r ht+i! 10118 enlar S ement °f perception, this seeing of the 
brain is to 1 ! 8 that neVer was ’ on sea or land’ ? The activity of the 
cose to thp K a ^ e e ^ tent dependent upon an adequate supply of glu- 
the amount ZT MeSCalin and a number other drugl reduce 
the result that t>, UC0 ^ e m tbe blood tbat passes over the brain, with 

person into wl^ ? ken ° menal worId appears to be different to the 
P nto whose blood stream the drug has been introduced. The 

1 Aldous Huxley: The Doors of Perception (1954) pp. 12 ff. 
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ego is no longer troubled about the world of space and time; it is in- 
terested instead in a realm of intense colour and light, and has a 
feeling of identity with a world in which being is felt to be identified 
with the All . 1 

It could be objected that these artificially induced experiences have 
no more relevance to Ultimate Reality than the ‘pictures’ which 
patients see when emerging from anaesthetics. Huxley deals with 
these objections against ‘artificially induced Paradises’, by saying 
that ‘most men and women lead lives at the worst so painful, at the 
best, so monotonous, poor and limited, that the urge to escape, the 
longing to transcend themselves if only for a few moments, is and al- 
ways has been one of the principal appetites of the soul ’. 2 Here, in the 
West, for the greater part of the population, alcohol, tobacco and, 
more recently, bromides, barbiturates and the like are what H. G. 
Wells once called in a revealing phrase ‘doors in the Wall’ which, 
when opened, reveal to us a paradise from which many men are most 
of their lives firmly extruded. The fact that the Western world spends 
more on tobacco and alcohol than it does on education may be due to 
the yearning of the self to escape, if only for the length of time that it 
takes to smoke a cigarette or to drink one whisky, from the world of 
everyday drabness, as well as from the discordant strifes within one’s 
own consciousness. But when this has been admitted, we should not 
fail to observe that in Buddhist literature, the use of all such stimu- 
lants, including even such common narcotics as strong tea and coffee, 
are held to be deleterious by exciting the nerves which control the 
animal’ in man’s nature, thus inhibiting the elevating influence of the 
psyche or soul . 3 Professor Zaehner strongly criticized Huxley’s sug- 
gestion that drug-induced experiences could have the same signifi- 
cance as those experienced by acknowledged mystics. But such ob- 
jections are two-edged. 

If drugs produce experiences which seem to be pseudo-transcen- 
dental in character then the experiences which follow the self-in- 
flicted tortures of ascetics, Christian and non-Christian alike, are by 
the same token, open to the same objection. There is psychologically 
and chemically very little difference between taking a drug and sub- 
mitting oneself to such masochistic mortifications as those endured 


CK P et ? ences with Professor Zaehner’s who whilst under the influence 

Church, Oxford : Mysticism Sacred and 

°P- cit. p. 49. s C p_ Evans-Wentz: op. cit. p. 191 fn. 1. 
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Chapter XII 

SOME CONTEMPORARY 
VIEWPOINTS 


In this final chapter we arc concerned to discuss the psychological 
relationship of Group and Individual in so far as this affects the reli- 
gious fife of the individual believer; the possible relevance to religion 
of extra-cerebral explanations of the relation of body and mind; and 
the psychology of the individual and his beliefs. 


The Group and the Individual 

According to Freud, ‘group psychology is concerned with the in- 
dividual man as a member of a race, of a nation, of a caste, of a pro- 
fession, of an institution, or as a component part of a crowd of 
people who have been organised into a group at some particular time 
for some definite purposeVbut hewent on to offer an explanation of 
this relationship that is highly relevant to religious groups. This ex- 
p anation is all the more important because some psychologists have 
assumed that the existence of a group depends upon the operation of 
a social instinct’, but this assumption is not well founded since a 
social instinct is not an instinct in the primary sense, but a develop- 
ment of the parental instinct. Other writers 2 have advanced the theory 
at t e group possesses a mind whose heterogeneous elements co- 
operate in much the same way as do the separate cells of the body, 
the existence of such a mind, if it were a psychical fact, would explain 
w at it is that makes the individual so susceptible to group sug- 
gestion Further, the powerfulness of group influence over the in- 
dividual increases according to the degree of organization within the 
group the more embracive the organization the more easily do the 

“ members form a ‘psychological society ’. 2 Other factors 
Inch make for psychological homogeneity are a sense of communal 

5 ? r °u P Ps yfl ,0 '°sy ° nd the Analysis of the Ego (1922) p 3 

s w S' B0I J,’ T ~? Crowd ~ A Study of the Popular Mind (19201 
See McDougall: The Group Mind (1920) ^ 
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purpose, the existence of a corpus of custom and tradition, a sense of 
historical continuity and, at times, a feeling of opposition between 
one group and other groups. Freud, however, advanced a different 
explanation of the factors which hold a group together and enable, it 
to exercise a dominant influence over its members. This explanation 
is of considerable significance for those religious groups which are 
normally described as Churches. 

Group cohesion arises from and is maintained by the operation of 
the libidinal energy associated with ‘love’. 

We may call by that name the energy ... of those instincts which have 
to do with all that may be comprised under the word ‘love’. The nucleus 
of what we mean by love naturally consists (and this is what is commonly 
called love, and what the poets sing of) in sexual love with sexual union 
as its aim. But we do not separate from this ... on the one hand, self- 
love, and on the other, love for parents and children, friendship and love 
for humanity in general, and also devotion to concrete objects and to 
abstract ideas . 1 

This means that the response of the individual to the group is 
strengthened by the need which the individual feels to be en rapport 
with his fellows. In addition to this emotional rapport between in- 
dividuals and the group there is a libidinal relationship between in- 
dividuals and the group leader. Freud has emphasized the important 
part played by the horde-leader in primitive societies, but when we 
study the way leadership operates in more civilized groups we see that 
it involves not only an ability on the part of the leader to make accept- 
able suggestions to the group, but also a strong element of mutual 
stimulation between leader and led . 2 This libidinal sympathy not 
only reinforces the general feeling already existing within the group, 
it elevates the leader to a position where he becomes the social sub- 
stitute for the hitherto privately held ego-ideals of individuals.® 

1 Freud: op. cit. pp. 37-8. 

1 See W. 3. H. Sprott: Social Psychology (1952) pp. 70 ff. 
s In non-religious groups the exalted status of the leader in part depends upon 
personal qualities and in part upon such subsidiary factors as prestige. In many 
cases prestige is reinforced by such ancillary items as ceremonial garments, uni- 
forms, titles, decorations, wealth and an elaborate montage. Few of the great per- 
sonalities associated with religion depend upon such extraneous factors, although 
they often are employed by lesser men occupying positions of institutional or 
sacramental significance. But the renunciation of wealth and social elaborations 
by prophets, mystics and saints appeals greatly to the religious side of man’s 
nature; the material factors which normally stimulate man’s sensual and acquisi 
tive make-up playing a less important pan in religion. Generally speakinc the 
qualities which belong to religious leaders and founders are such as evoke the 
most complex of all emotional reactions - the master-sentiment of reverence 
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But in addition to enjoying a libidinal relationship with the leader 
who in a religious context may be greeted as ‘the lover of my soul ’, 1 
ley w o elong to a religious group are themselves as individuals 
s rong y in uenced by ‘all that may be comprised under the word 
ove . This influence promotes a relationship which concentration 
upon group activities and the unvarying customs of historical insti- 
u ions ave in the past tended to obscure. Today, as in New Testa- 
ment times, the relationship between individuals is again being recog- 
nize as the core of all forms of religious life, a matter which has been 
e su ject of some brilliantly persuasive thinking in recent years . 2 


I and Thou 

If an individual enters into a personal relationship with some other 
individual so that each ceases to be external to the other, then the 
relationship is no longer that of an impersonal observer to an ‘It’ but 
.. C a * lons P °f love, of I and Thou . 3 Freud, in the quotation just 
cited, advanced the view that it is the same element that maintains the 
o esion o a group as unites those who would otherwise be strangers 
o one anot er. On this point, Buber and Freud are in substantial 
fJ. r f C . r y iCnt ' ° st ofus look at other individuals as if we were dealing 
/ llH g S an t not P^ple. We look round a room and say there are 
twenty people here (counting twenty ‘things’) or we describe this 

.^ n aS < avin S red kair and blue eyes, or that woman as obviously 
if QO , ress " sense “but all such descriptions are expressive of 
o servational and not of a personal relationship. We are des- 
t , f, erS ° nS “ ot as tf they were Thous but Its. Buber’s thesis is 
th f W ° f r3d of Jt ’ the ™>rld of objects and things, there is a 

calfv dT i° f f° n - C10USneSS Wh ° m each of us calls ‘B- But a radi- 
cally different situation is brought into being when one T confronts 

other living I and, instead of reducing him (her) to the status of a 

1 h ° w swect thou art! 

When shall I find my longing heart 
All taken up by thee? 

I thirst, X faint and die to prove 
The greatness of redeeming love 
The love of Christ to me.’ ’ 

C. Wesley. 

° f fa-owicte of „„„ 

Baillic: Our Knowledge of God (1939) p. 201. ^ P >’ of our time.’ John 

* Martin Buber: I and Thou (1937). 
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° r a . sub j ect in a psychiatrist’s case-book, knows 
way 1 aS Th ° U ' ThiS situation ma y be expressed in yet another 

ow ?::° rld of 1 It is the world men tr y t0 organize or use for their 
P r ^°. SeS; but tbe w °rid of Thou is a community (that is, a 
shins tT - 0 I™ 2 personaI communion), a world of personal relation- 
nrr i- ' 1S ere tba t we see a fundamental difference between the 
is an or S anization under a leader, and a com- 
dividuals W Ch ‘ Gader and led are related as persons and not as in- 
pointed positions of superiority or inferiority. Buber 

they an 1 men commonl y treat God as an It whose existence 
G 0d - prove °r disprove by methods which imply that 

the subiert amon g man y- But God as Thou (and not as 

Personal relation^p? 0 ^ 1 dlSCUSsi ° n) “ be °nly in a 

Sfgious reflectimi tbeuniversal °[ her therefore, inherent in the act of 
from the actSl nf ^ ^ aCt of .reflection itself, which starts 

apprehended as an iric P*f s ° aal r e latl °pship God is not primarily 

mutuality as thaHnfi n ' bUt “ - fe wluch 1S centrcd in the intention of 

** ground £? £’ ZFn™* “ ^ °" r *** rektionshi P s hav ^ 

nouSonlvre^ 6 and reIigion does not end be re. It is 

that society can noTn^ ^ modem life is so hi S hI y institutionalized 
Pus in Freud’s ^nse of a cor- 

Persons (what is Drone 1 y impulses > nor as a community of 

organized hierarchy of h ° eccIesia or church) but as a tightly 

°f sympathy exisuLt ° bjects ' Furthermore, whatever degree 

reduced to empathv if wlT * e ™ embers of a group, that sympathy is 
as persons • a satkfaet e § ard ° ne another as functions rather than 
implication areal conn7 r , elatlonshi P can b .e established (and, by 
see ourselves and our fellows as^ 811 ! mt ° bemg ^ onl y if we l earn to 
> Bubers*. T “ WS " ° reatUreS Wh0 are ™ d * ^able by 


1 Buber - h c maue iovame Dy 

^een man and GotfbutSS^SK 1 a " d indis P ensabIe relation be- 
. nceiv ed of God as an ‘autonomous Dt ^ as to be qualified because Jung 

mg to Buber, % a living reS“ S' C “ ntent ’^ Region for Jung, accord? 

^eiousness but instead take place on thp „,i? VCn - ts w hich do not depend upon 
P ychical hmter-land - but this is not tbp r*>i ,? er S1 . dc °f h in the darkness of the 
thC ?Sy!l 1Cal content of" its own soul’ h el w™ ° f an 1 to a Thou but of an I to 
PP; IT. 0wn sou! • Sec Martin Buber: Eclipse of God (1953) 

Italics mine, ‘ 77,0 Structure of Religious Experience (193 6) pp. 80-1. 


Kb? " 
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the Divine love. 1 A true I-Tiiou relationship between individuals and 
the Divine is the factor that makes a community, as distinct from an 
organized group, possible. The social factors present in the ordinary 
group arc transcended in any community that is based upon a rela- 
tionship between man and man, and man and the Divine. 


Sobornost 


Another explanation of the relation of the individual to the com- 
munity is to be found in a concept used by Alexei Khomiakov 
(1804-1860) and by Nicolas Berdyaev (1874-1948) -sobornost." The 
word is derived from the root sobirat = to bring together, and it meant 
for Khomiakov not what the word ‘catholic’ normally does, univer- 
sal, but a community in which all men come together without com- 
pulsion or an imposed uniformity in the oneness of the Divine. This 
community ‘is not a multitude of peoples in their separated indivi- 
dualities, but the oneness of Divine grace indwelling in reasonable 
creatures who freely submit themselves thereto’. 3 Members of such 
a community know that ‘if one of us falls, he falls alone, but no one 
can be saved alone. Those who arc saved are saved within the Church 
as her members in unity with all the rest.’ 4 

Berdyaev, who was deeply influenced by the Russian novelists, 
developed this idea, and it is chiefly through his works that the 
English reading public became acquainted with this concept of 


1 crirtcisms which Jcan-Paul Sartre makes of modem man is that he 

regards himself and his fellow men as actors playing parts - social functionaries. 
A waiter behaves as if he were nothing but a ^vaiter; a grocer, a tailor or a policc- 

indW duanh^nks^m f in ir tCntlS ° f ) Vhat thc P ublic expects him to be, so that the 
individual thinks of himself as a social type and not as a living person who is free 

Hazel E. Barnes (1956) chap. 2. BuTrman^fatn 3 ”-' Bew X P nd Nothingness by 

presentations of function; yet most men imDrisnn^if ° l e * hauste <] by the social 
within a function. ^ ^ themselves and one another 

is on W the chargeof 1 ba^f^thr^S^rtreiL^-efs 501 ^^ 06131 ' 011 { - maumisc f oi) ' 11 
• allow their patients to find in the ‘unconscious’ an P sycho ; anaI y s . ts . who, he says, 
behaviour. This agrees with an entry in Kierkegaard*?^? for . a ^ing responsible 

is to be clear in my mind what I am to do. . . The th£ is?o,,^ i K f y ne ? r . 
1st August 1835 (trans. Alex. Dru). g ,s to und erstand myself 

Sl^tS^r,iS ginal t0 stands in the 

; Khomiakov: quoted by Nicolas Zernov: Three Russian Prophets ( 1944 ) p. 61. 
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sobomost. Berdyaev uses the term in a way that accepts many of the 
psychological factors usually associated with group life, laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon the feeling that exists between individuals but 
insisting that such a sympathy embraces a wider range of affection 
and a deeper insight than is commonly included under the term ‘love’. 
Unlike those who regard men in society as being bound together by 
organization, suggestion, gregarious instinct or libidinal emotion, 
Berdyaev held that men are bound together by the solidarity of suf- 
fering and sin. This, for Berdyaev, is the real meaning of sobomost - 
the i and thou that become we in an ‘altogethemess’ of compassion 
and mutual suffering. This is the true bond of community life . 1 

Extra-Cerebral Explanations 

A very different approach to the ways in which man communicates 
with man has in recent years been the subject of much experiment and 
discussion. At one time it was felt that these experiments would pro- 
vide alternative explanations of many forms of religious phenomena 
and establish an ‘inter-subjectivity’ that would eventually solve the 
psycho-physical problems of body and mind. 

When Descartes suggested that a small gland in the middle of the 
brain (the pineal gland) was the point at which mind and body inter- 
ac h he initiated a series of discussions about the ways in which 
mind and body are related, none of which has been accepted as a 
totally satisfactory explanation . 2 Some of these explanations con- 
cluded that the mind was dependent upon the physical processes of 
the brain, but Bergson opposed this view, saying that the brain is only 
the physical area within which consciousness ‘penetrates’ matter. 
Taking his cue from the fact that memories lie dormant in the un- 
conscious, Bergson suggested that memory is a psychical function and 
that the real purpose of the brain is to act as an ‘organ of limitation’ 
preventing too much from being remembered. This point was fol- 
lowed some years later by Professor C. D. Broad , 3 who called atten- 
tion to two other theories of Brain and Mind, the ‘instrumental’ and 
the compound’. The first regards the mind as existing independently 
of the brain. This means that the min d as a ‘substance’ may not only 
have been in existence before the physical brain came into being, but 
that it can continue to exist after the brain has ceased to operate. The 

. Nicolas Berdyaev: Slavery and Freedom (1943). 

a r’°T-f n account °f these theories see William McDougall: Body and Mind. 

■ D. Broad: Mind and its Place in Nature (1925). 
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Chapter I 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


The value of studies in the psychology of religion has in recent years 
been increased greatly by contributions from archaeology, anthro- 
pology, ethnology and sociology. But the difficulties of defining the 
exact boundaries of psychology, and the fact that the nature of 
religion is such that it eludes exhaustive definition, present us with 
problems of a special kind. 

The Contemporary Position 

Recent studies in comparative religion show that all religions - 
despite considerable diversities of belief and practice - exhibit 
similarities which need to be explained by something more than pro- 
cesses of assimilation, conventionalization and cultural diffusion, 
though each of these factors plays an important part . 1 These similari- 
ties spring from such facts as the universality of human needs, 
spiritual no less than physical; from the same impulse towards unity 
and completeness; and from the same awareness of powers that 
appear to operate within the world and yet are external to it. Man is 
a religious animal by birth, culture and inheritance, and as such his 
religious life can be examined psychologically without any verdict 
being passed upon the validity of his beliefs and their individual and 
corporate expression. The validity of spiritual truths is a matter upon 
which no psychologist qua psychologist can pronounce an opinion . 2 
It may be true that: 

Religion is a difficult and refractory subject of study ... It is not easy to 

dissect with the cold knife of logic what can only be accepted with a 

1 See Appendix III. 

3 In the Psychopathology of Everyday Life (1904) Freud gave an early expression 
of his naturalistic outlook on religion: ‘I believe in fact that a great part of the 
mythological view of the world, which reaches far into the most modern religions, 
is nothing other than psychological processes projected into the outer world. The 
obscure apprehending of the psychical factors and relationships of the uncon- 
scious is mirrored - it is hard to put it otherwise; one has to use the analogy with 
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of some stronger thought coming from another person. All of which 
points to a possibility of great importance for the psychology of reli- 
gion, but the inconclusive nature of these experiments prevents their 
results from being applied specifically, although they seem to indicate 
possible explanations of religious phenomena which are often the 
subject of considerable doubt or perplexity. 

The Psychology of Belief and Unbelief 

The nature of belief has been discussed from many points of view 
since William James delivered an address to the Philosophical Clubs 
of Yale and Brown Universities in 1896 on ‘The Will to Believe’. 1 
James described his lecture as a defence of ‘our right to adopt a be- 
lieving attitude in religious matters, in spite of the fact that our merely 
logical intellect may not have been coerced’. 2 This reference to the 
merely logical intellect’ indicates the nature of James’s approach. 
Men are continually confronted with a succession of ‘hypotheses’, 
any one of which could become the subject of belief. But only those 
hypotheses are likely to become beliefs which are judged to be live, 
unavoidable, and momentous. Hypotheses that are judged to be live in 
cultures which, for instance, believe that the realm of nature is an 
illusion ( maya ) are likely to be regarded as dead by those who live in a 
civilization devoted to the pursuit of economic prosperity. Further- 
more, an hypothesis to be genuinely acceptable as a belief must also 
be unavoidable and momentous. By unavoidable James meant an 
option that offered no possibility of compromise or evasion, but 
w ch forced men to accept or to reject it, while momentous refers to 
propositions which are uniquely important as compared with propo- 
sitions which are so trivial that it is a matter of no great consequence 
whether ultimately they are proved to be true or untrue. Belief, then, 
involves the necessity of choosing between options, but these choices 
are not made on purely intellectual grounds: ‘Our passional nature 
not only lawfully may, but must decide an option between proposi- 
tions, whenever it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be 
eci e i on intellectual grounds.’ 3 James’s assumption that decisions 
on re lgious beliefs are made on passional and emotional grounds is 
not accepted generally today. C. E. M. Joad in his stimulating exam- 
ination of religious disbelief pointed out that if the will to believe is 

= James! ~ ESSayS iU P ° PUlar Fhi,oso P h y 0927 edn). 

3 James: op. cit. p. 11. 
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divorced from reason it has for contemporary intellectuals no power 
of conviction. 

Belief in religion comes with a quite special degree of difficulty to 
persons of my training and equipment living in the middle of the 
twentieth century. We have been taught to take nothing on trust; to' 
bring everything for judgement to the bar of the intellect . . . faith is 
hard for us, while the simple unreflecting faith of uneducated persons is 
impossible. But that is only to say that we have the habits and the out- 
look proper to educated men in all ages who have been trained to rely 
upon their intellects. If this were all, it would be of no great value, but 
there is more to it than that. We are the inheritors of a century of reli- 
gious doubt. This doubt was never so widely spread or so deeply in- 
grained. In the circles in which I have moved ... it is a comparatively 
rare thing to find an educated man who is also a Christian . 1 

But even if it be agreed that ‘intellect can light up only a small area of 
the universe ’ 2 those who insist upon the importance of the intellec- 
tual factor in belief generally ignore the fact that religious belief is 
never a purely passive acceptance of a proposition that appears to be 
rationally convincing, but an active acceptance of a proposition that 
carries with it an inescapable commitment to action. Some beliefs are 
of the kind that can be introduced by some such formula as ‘I be- 
lieve that . . .’ while others are of the kind that require some such 
formula as ‘I believe in . . .’ 3 The first of these formulas serves to 
introduce mainly intellectual and rational propositions; the second, 
propositions which are a basis for living and not merely an addition 
to an encyclopaedia. Every belief that implies personal commitment 
involves instinctual and affective elements. 

But we have still to answer the question, what is it that causes men 
to accept as live beliefs, propositions which reason can support only 
to a limited extent? The answer is rooted in the fact that man has a 
natural desire to believe. The instinct of curiosity that causes him to 
ask questions and to clamour for explanations shows that man has a 
natural aptitude for belief. It may, of course, be contended that man 
invents particular beliefs with which he seeks to satisfy his instinctual 
curiosity, but even if this were so in certain cases, this impulse to for- 
mulate beliefs springs from the instinctual and affective elements in 
his nature and not solely from his mental capacities. The urge to be- 
lieve is indigenous to man. If it were not so there could never be any 

1 C. E. M. Joad: The Recovery of Belief (1952) pp. 20-1. 

1 Joad: op. cit. p. 19. 

s See Leonard Hodgson: Christian Faith and Practice (1950) chap. 1. 
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such reaction as doubt, disbelief and unbelief. When men reject a 
traditional ‘belief’ because it is not ‘true’, they do so -however 
agnostic or sceptical their outlook - because they hold at least two 
basic convictions, namely, belief in the existence of a quality called 
‘truth’ and, secondly, a conviction that it is vitally necessary to 
accept only those hypotheses that can be shown to be true. Those 
who are disbelievers on one ground, are in fact convinced believers 
on another ground. This is virtually the position advanced by Simone 
Weil, who argued that scepticism deeply streaked with belief could 
often be more vitally real than traditional belief streaked with con- 
cealed scepticism. 

In this changing world no one is unaffected by doubt or scepticism. 
Every live belief today has its commixture of intellectual doubt - 
otherwise it would not be live - because the centre of gravity in be- 
lief, which at the beginning of this century changed from authority to 
experience, has now changed from experience to intellect. This has 
been on the whole a dubious change because psychologically it is 
known that belief is not a purely intellectual gnosis - it always in- 
volves an intuition (whether it be called ‘faith’ or a ‘hunch’) that 
there is a wider horizon of existence and a deeper profundity of 
meaning than the mind can explore. This view is soundly based upon 
the fact that man is a creature whose life is hormically directed to 
goals which are never fully cognized but to which man instinctively 
aspires. This aspiration is part of the process by which man hopes to 
achieve that maturity or ‘completeness’ for which all men unceasingly 
yearn. 

One of the best expositions of the relation of belief to this craving 
for maturity or completeness is to be found in Professor H. C. 
Riimke s The Psychology of Unbelief. ‘Belief is something which 
accompanies us in our development and maturity so that the various 
forms through which belief passes constitute development. Hence, we 
conclude “Unbelief is an interruption in development.” ’ 1 Belief 
begins with experience, and experiences, says Riimke, are of two 
kinds, the cosmic-religious and ‘the shapes behind the words’ (that is, 
tradition). The transformation of experience into intellectualized 
statements of belief is governed by the operation of thought and 
will-power. But this process is closely related to the development of 
man both as a species and as an individual. Primitive man was so 
closely identified with the collective psyche of the human species that, 
i H. C. Riimke: The Psychology of Unbelief. E.T. (1952) p. x i. 
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like a young child, he was identified with his ‘universe’, and so was 
meaningfully linked up with ‘the whole of being’. But, again like a 
young child, he subsequently became aware of himself as a distinct 
personality, and also aware of a Mystery which surrounded him and 
his life, and which he later learnt to identify with the First Cause. 
This recognition of a Divine Cause is accompanied by a slowly 
developing sense of obedience, a development which can reach its 
maturity only in the surrender of the self to the Other Self. But pro- 
gress towards maturity is hindered by many ‘interruptions’, inter- 
ruptions which are, says Riimke, among the causes of disbelief. 

Among the obstacles which today prevent man from achieving this 
essential surrender of the ego 1 are such psychological impediments as 
narcissism, which plays a prominent part in the excessive individual- 
ism of modern man ‘who refuses to do anything that is imposed, be it 
even by God ’. 2 Narcissism, in a religious context, is the substitution 
of one’s own ego for the God-imago, a return to the infantile stage 
when the ego regards itself as the Primum Mobile. There are other 
restraints which make the surrender of the ego almost impossible for 
modem man. ‘(a) Fear of passivity, (b) Fear of dangers which 
threaten in sexual surrender e.g. the dangerous mother, the fear of 
emasculation (deriving from the Oedipus Complex), (c) The fear of 
death, probably as a result of (a) and ( b ).’ 3 Of these, the fear of pas- 
sivity plays the most prominent part today, since it is motivated by 
vanity and a feeling of inferiority. But in addition to these interrup- 
tions of individual development (which have their parallels in the 
psychological development of the species) there are today certain 
social obstacles to belief. The apparent inability of institutional reli- 
gion to make its message alive to men living within the highly tech- 
nical forms of industrial societies, and the present ‘woes of the 
world’, constitute serious obstacles. Why should the individual sur- 
render his ego to a God who must, if He is omnipotent and omni- 
scient, be responsible finally for the present state of society? Belief in 
divine goodness becomes almost impossible when, as Faust put it, 
all life’s misery gets hold of me’. But this is to ignore the fact that if 
man were to surrender himself to the Divine he would find himself 
delivered from the present materialistic obsession with preparations 

1 T^' s su q cn dcr of the ego is directly related to what we have said earlier about 
the immolation of the self in sacrifice. ‘Sacrifice by its very nature implies that the 
Sac . I ™S cr . is §' lv!n g something that carries the marks of“mineness” ’(p. 148 supra). 

* Rumke: op. cit. p. 44 r 

3 op. cit. p. 45. 
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for racial suicide. 1 The most powerful obstacle to belief (in the 
sense of belief in) today is that men find themselves unable to reach 
that completeness of personality and breadth of vision which can be 
achieved only by the surrender of what Ramakrishna 2 called ‘the love 
of the little self’, that sacrifice of self which Soren Kierkegaard called 
the final ‘leap of faith’, a leap in which the intellect plays no prom- 
inent r6Ie. 

If, as is generally agreed, religion begins in experience, then it is 
necessary to observe that man soon learned that there are some ex- 
periences which never yield themselves fully to rational explanation. 
Hence man’s instinctual use of those symbolisms which alone are 
able to convey the significance of cosmic-religious situations which 
commonly elude logical analysis. Man’s use of primordial imagery 
should be construed as evidence of his experience of reality. Sym- 
bols, says Jung, are in themselves adumbrations of reality. 

We are, therefore, entitled to argue that those who try to base be- 
lief entirely on intellectual considerations overlook the fact that 
reality cannot be exhaustively presented by rational means. ‘Logic 
does not help you to appreciate York Minster, or Botticelli’s Prima- 
vera, and mathematics gives no useful hints for lovers.’ 3 We need a 
much broader basis for belief than that furnished by reason or in- 
tellect or any other single psychological or social factor. 

The argument for a broader basis for belief has been well set out by 
Dr Thouless, who argued that belief involves the active collabora- 
tion of at least three elements: (1) tradition, (2) reason, and (3) ex- 
perience. To which he added the comment that this third element 
combines three kinds of experience: (a) experiences of beauty, 
harmony, and beneficence in the external world ; (b) the moral con- 
flict that arises from impulses recognized as good and evil; (c) the 
emotional element associated with the idea of God. 4 But the elements 
of belief could be arranged so as to form a pattern that might be des- 
cribed as a ‘Quadrilateral of Belief’ 5 in which the four sides represent 
the essential elements (1) Institution, (2) Reason, (3) Experience, and 

1 Simone Weil says that the good which God is able to accomplish in the world 
over any period of time is in direct proportion to the degree of man’s own willing 
co-operation with Him. Without this willingly given co-operation (no matter what 
it may involve) the goodness of God is ‘suspended’: see Notebooks : Vol. I (1956) 
pp. 273 ff. 

2 See pp. 1 14 ff. supra. 

8 W. Macneile Dixon: The Human Situation (1948 edn) p. 64. 

4 R. H. Thouless: An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion (1936) pp. 13 ff. 

5 G. Stephens Spinks: Fundamentals of Religious Belief (1961) pp. 175 ff. 
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(4) Revelation. What Thouless describes as Tradition would be better 
described as The Institution, since this would emphasize the highly 
important part played by historical institutions which are responsible 
for the maintenance of tradition, forms of worship and prayer, and 
for much that is subsumed under the term ‘group suggestion’. 

In addition to the various constituents already listed, it is important 
to emphasize the part played by Revelation in all forms of religion. 
Psychology by itself can, of course, say nothing whatever about the 
validity of such revelationary experiences, but it cannot ignore their 
reputed occurrence. Revelation is normally described as a form of 
divine communication that is conveyed to man in ways that do not 
necessarily involve rational processes. But Professor Herbert Butter- 
field has provided a definition that is likely to win a readier accep- 
tance among those who emphasize the intellectual aspect of belief. 
Revelation is the means whereby certain events in this three-dimen- 
sional space-time world are shown to be invested with a ‘fourth 
dimension’. 

In Christian belief, the scriptural revelation, the Incarnation, the Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection are events which happen in time, but it is 
claimed that they have an extra dimension, so to speak, and they carry a 
fullness of meaning calculated almost to break the vessel that contains 

The fact that revelation is said to have a divine origin should not ex- 
clude it from consideration as a vital element in the psychology of 
belief. Everything we experience in the course of our lives is not only 
what it is, it can be psychologically a symbol of something more. It is 
this ‘something more’ that is the fourth dimension. 

Belief is the result of a living collaboration of what man thinks, 
feels, wills, needs, experiences, understands and interprets when con- 
fronted with the Divine in whatsoever form it is experienced. The 
psychology of religion makes its most positive contribution when it 
shows that religion is that which concerns the ‘whole’ man, and that 
the instinctual, affective, conative and cognitive reactions of man to 
the mystery of existence arc those of a creature whose pattern of 
development down the ages has been that of a human being aspiring 
after the Divine. The leit-motif of human evolution is contained in 
the words of St Augustine, ‘Restless are our hearts until they rest in 
thee.’ The psychology of religion is the psychology of man’s aspira- 
tion for completeness in the Divine. 

1 Herbert Butterfield: Christianity and History (1949) p. 118. 



Appendix I 

THE NATURE OF THE SOUL 


The views which various religions have entertained about the nature 
of the soul are such as to suggest that man has always regarded the 
soul as the essential element in his psychical life. Some of the ways in 
which this concept has been viewed by the ancient religions of the 
world are set out below. 

Egyptian 

Ancient Egyptian and Semitic peoples regarded man as a physical 
frame with an inner ‘function’ which they associated with the process 
of breathing, but it was some time before this function was thought of 
as a distinct entity. The Egyptian concepts of ka (genius), khu (life 
and intelligence), khaibit (shadow), ran (name), and ba (soul proper), 
present a complex picture of the body and its functions. In addition 
to the Egyptian ba, the ka was a man’s double, a corporeal but in- 
visible guardian genius which accompanied a man through life and 
then at death preceded the ba to prepare a place for him in the hea- 
venly realm of Osiris where it was re-united with the ba for all eter- 
nity. 

The Egyptian ideas had their counterparts in the beliefs of the 
ancient Persians who distinguished between body, life, soul, form and 
genius, while much later on the ancient Romans made a distinction 
between genius and three types of spirit: umbra associated with 
burial places; manes the spirit descending to Orcus and spiritas 
ascending to heaven, all being brought to a unity in the anima or the 
mind-spirit. 

Hebrew and Babylonian ’ 

Hebrew ideas as we find them in the Old Testament are particularly 
interesting. In the earlier Hebrew records there is no division be- 
tween body and soul; the ‘shades’ of the dead in Sheol are not re- 
ferred to as souls or spirits, neither do the earlier sections of the Old 
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Testament contain any term by which to distinguish the life of the 
physical body from blood ( nephesh ) or breath ( ruah ). In spite of the 
close association of Hebrew and Babylonian ideas it is noteworthy 
t at the Hebrews did not distinguish as clearly between body and 
soul as did the Babylonians. These latter beliefs are best seen in the 
a ylonian conception of life after death. The dead lived on in de- 
composing bodies in a dismal underworld. The soul having some sort 
o o y craves sustenance and so, to prevent the souls of the dead 
rom aunting the dwellings of the living, offerings of food were 
1113 e to dle * r sou ls. The belief that the souls of the unsatisfied dead 
mam ested their discontent in the form of whirlwinds and storms 
rose Horn the association of souls with breath or wind. Engidu, the 
y oman hero, appears as a whirlwind, whereas the dead Samuel 
jgK 5 aQ i ° ld maU Wearing Ws P ro phet’s mantle. 1 In later 
H thrZlu m ^\ ntak refers2 t0 the seat of mental activity, but 
man’s interior life * ^ ^ psychological terms with which to describe 

onlof^ mability t0 tWnk ° f human P ersona % without a body was 
the bodv r° US Why thC J6WS kter imisted that th o resurrection of 

thouSdeTut^-T^ C ° nditi0n f ° r Ufe after death - Jewish 
msSfcTuafis ^ be ^ U 7 eo ™ lenist - i deas) did not accept that 
among tleSS * figUred 50 P ro ™ly 

idSVtoh! !° WhiC V atCr Jewish thought was affected by Greek 
despite the factThat he of Ph ilo Judaeus (d. a.d. 30 ). Philo, 

Platonic division of the soul intoT^ ^ Ufe ’ USed 
tive, but treated them! T the ratlonal > spiritual and appeti- 
tive’ element Fo^Siilo teT? S ° Ul and not as -nsfitu- 
(™«) which is d^fand ™ ^ the rati ° aa l 

corruptible. The divine eWmhadi &1 ! he lrrationa l which is 
eventually returned 1 S 0n ° m 111 ^°d to whom it 

tit **"* ^ <» »-ve„ Jrecdi f ““J 

!? f ' 1 S: «n.xxviii. 13, 14. 

’“ h r ““ E “ “ tob »• 3; la. aix. 24 ; a ck 5 , 

’ czeK - XI - 5 and xx. 32. 
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Greek 

Earlier expositions of Greek views on the soul are now known to be 
unsound because they were based on the Iliad and the Odyssey which 
were at one time thought to be very early expressions of Greek beliefs. 
Modern archaeology has predated Greek civilization by some two 
thousand years before Homer. For Homer the psyche had no specific 
function to play during the life of the body, its status was that of a 
shade’ in some gloomy abode of the dead. In historical times, Greek 
thought about the nature of the soul reveals a state of confusion. 
Pythagoras believed the soul to be a function of the body, but sub- 
sequent Pythagoreans regarded the soul as an attunement ( harmonia ) 
of the various elements of the body. Not until the time of Socrates did 
the Greeks hear that the soul was immortal. Twice in the Apology 
Plato makes Socrates say that his purpose in life had been to persuade 
men to care for their souls and to make them as good as possible. 
While it is difficult to ascertain how much Plato was indebted to 
Pythagoras and how much to Socrates, it is clear that for Plato the 
world and every member of the human race has a soul divinely 
created and indestructible. Aristotle believed that the body and soul 
had no existence apart from each other, the soul being the body’s 
form . Stoic and Epicurean views constitute a reversion to the ear- 
lier beliefs of the Ionian scientists. The Stoics believed that the soul 
was corporeal and would be dispersed at the next world conflagra- 
tion, while the Epicureans believed that the atoms which composed 
the soul were blown away like smoke at the death of the body. 

Plotinus and Neo-Platonism 

Plotinus (a.d. 204—269) is chiefly responsible for impressing Plato’s 
views about the soul on Christian theology. Plotinus regarded the 
sensuous life as a sort of stage-play since Plato had taught that 
matter was unreal; it was not enough to suppress the senses, to 
know God one must also get rid of the intellect. Intellectual dis- 
cipline was, therefore, little more than a preparatory stage to ecstatic 
experiences in which cognition, affect and conation, as well as self- 
consciousness, disappear and the mystic is alone with God. This 
doctrine was later to play an important part in Christian mysticism. 

New Testament 

In the Gospels the term psyche in some contexts refers to physical 
life, in others it denotes the state of a person undergoing emotional 
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reason that which enpon!^f rt * ** se ^ impossible to comprehend will 
wnicn encompasses mankind with love and supreme wisdom. 
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right, held that mail was not a composite creature but a rational soul 
using an earthly body, the mind (including memory) being a higher 
function of the soul. 

The differences between Tertullian and Origen reappeared in the 
Middle Ages, but St Thomas Aquinas resolved this opposition by 
treating the soul as a single life-principle responsible for the spiritual 
as well as for the mental and vegetative aspects of man’s life. Aquinas 
used the word anima as the Latin equivalent of the Greek psyche, to 
designate the soul as that which differentiates the living from the 
dead. 

That whereby the body lives is its soul. And since life is manifested by 
different functions on different levels of living things, that which pri- 
marily operates every one of these activities of life is the soul. The soul is 
that whereby primarily we are nourished and perceive with our senses, 
and whereby we move from place to place; it is also that whereby pri- 
marily we understand. For the primary source of our understanding, 
whether we call it intellect or the understanding, is the soul; soul is [also] 
the form of the body. 1 


1 Summer. I. 76. 1. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, THEOLOGY 
AND THE SOUL 


Psychology and theology are both concerned with the ‘soul’, but 
v a grounds are there for believing that the ‘soul’ which is the con- 

Wn w t ! le ° l0gian is the P s y che which is the concern of the psycho- 
vitieq ’ ^ • theolo S iaa regards the soul as that entity whose acti- 
nhJ aie m S ° me measure observable as mental and emotional 

pnennmpno 
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Med IT; iS re ? r . rCd fc to in the Greek version * is uniformly tram- 

Isked J S ^ m La£hl Version i£ is alwa y s -nima. If it be 
ked whether the New Testament uses the word soul in much the 

GreeVN yS r thS ° Id TeStament) the answer is that wherever the 
Greek New Testament uses the word psyche, the Latin translation 

rj" t thC ^ ng,ish translation uses ‘soul’ - showing that in 
mm,, tr . anslators these terms are to be regarded as synony- 

T ’ Q ° r 0Win S passages show that the word psyche in the New 
en re ers to psychological as well as to spiritual activities. 

Mark viii. 36. What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose lus own soul ( psyche ) ?’ 

mcat'?’ V *' kuke x u* not the life (psyche) more than the 

powers^' 1 Let S0Ul (ps y che) be in subjection to the higher 

l. Go , r ‘ f 7 .' J be £irst m an Adam became a living soul (psyche). 
The last Adam became a life-giving spirit (pneuma)’ 

fll ° ftkeSCaad otber quotations of a like nature shows that soul 
life it<self 1,n •+ and ^ ew Testaments refers to nothing less than 
., miS u us* range of interests and activities; man is viewed 
new m 3 - 1 enS ^ U ed bod y ratii er than an embodied soul. This is no 
rnnteH • ° ^ 10n ' ertuban a famous passage asserts that religion is 
ed in the nature of the soul; that the soul of every man is natur- 

thine.’ ' eliver my soul ( psyche ) from the ungodly, which is a sword of 

dme^SLrth? 0 d6liVer thCir S ° UI from death and to feed them in the 

(psyche); let them be turnedback'anHh ^ u Ut t0 sbame that seek after my soul 
against me.’ d baCk and brou S ht ‘o confusion, that imagine mischief 
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This short selection of quotations could be greatly enlarged. 
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ally Christian - anima naturaliter Christiana - and that if man would 
look into his uninstructed soul he would find there all the basic con- 
cepts of Christian belief . 1 

We have, therefore, adequate grounds for holding that soul or 
psyche is the common concern of theology and psychology, and since 
religion everywhere and at all stages of development treats the soul 
( psyche ) as in some sense a life-principle, psychology and religion are 
concerned with the same field of inquiry though not necessarily with 
the same set of conclusions. 


v ; m 26 ^ r ' ltiu S s °f Tertullian: Ante-Nicene 
victor White: God and the Unconscious (1952). 


Library, Vol. I. 


p. 37, quoted 
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ASSIMILATION AND 
CONVENTIONALIZATION 
IN RELIGION 


Discussing the nature of conventionalization, Sir Frederic Bartlett 1 
argues that ‘the greatest stimulus to social change probably always 
comes from outside the strict limits of the changing group ’. 2 But 
when a group or society adopts a technique, a custom or an institu- 
tion from another group, the selective conservatism of the recipient 
group works upon the adopted material until it assumes a form 
familiar to the social patterns of that group. The name given to the 
processes whereby alien material is worked up into a socially accept- 
able form is conventionalization. This is a complex process involving 
the operation of at least four principles, (a) assimilation, which is 
a process by which the new material is incorporated into the cultural 
patterns of the receptive society; ( b ) simplification, which eliminates 
from the new material elements which are peculiar to the group from 
which the material came originally, and which are incapable of ready 
assimilation by the new group; (c) the retention of certain ‘trivial’ 
details which are not apparently essential to the material being 
assimilated; (d) a process of social constructiveness. 

Amplifying his views on these four processes, Bartlett gives some 
interesting material of the way in which assimilation worked among 
the Abrahi, a North American Indian tribe who began, towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, to engage in industrial and commercial 
undertakings with civilized American groups. As a result, the new 
industrial and commercial items referring to quantities and products 
were assimilated to the ideographic methods previously used by the 
tribe. Bartlett quotes as a further example of assimilation an account 3 

1 F. C. Bartlett: Remembering - A Study in Experimental and Social Psychology 
(1932). 

3 op. cit. p. 268. 

3 R. B. Cunninghame Graham: The Conquest of New Granada (1922). 
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of how native Indians who had been converted to Christianity by 
their Spanish conquerors, were discovered to have secret shrines in 
which ‘the overthrown idols’ had been presented with such ‘foreign’ 
items as the cap of a Franciscan friar, a rosary and other items as- 
sociated with Catholic practice. Bartlett concludes that transference 
of cultural factors from one group to another is not just a matter of 
social contact because only those features are absorbed for which 

there already exists a suitable cultural background within the recipi- 
ent group. 

Simplification refers to the fact that when some item of alien 


material comes to be absorbed in another social setting, it is never 
a sorbed in toto, but some single element in the original complex is 
se ected as being vitally representative of the whole complex. Such 
se ective simplification does not operate at once but operates over a 
period of time, becoming more and more representative as it becomes 
part of the life of the recipient society. The next process, which is 
c osely associated with simplification, refers to the curious tendency 
y which groups retain unchanged some trivial, odd or novel element 
| n *7 e matter which has been incorporated into the group life. This 
endency seems to show that these particular trivial items are in fact 
0 particular importance to the new group. They may, in fact, pos- 
sess a profound symbolical significance for the members of the group 
which is assimilating them. 

The fourth element - social constructiveness - is of special impor- 
tance. Every established group has its own particular trend of develop- 
ment or, it may be, of regression, so that cultural features received 
trom outside are transformed not only by processes of assimilation, 
simplification and the retention of ‘trivial’ items, but also by the 
group’s pattern of development. This tendency welds the elements 
coming from outside into the general pattern of the group’s life, so 
that such transformations are of a constructive kind. 

A particularly interesting presentation of the use of the terms con- 
ventionalization and assimilation was advanced by Dr R. H. Thou- 
less. 1 Whereas Bartlett used the term conventionalization to cover 
four related processes, Thouless used the terms conventionalization 
and assimilation as names for two separate processes of special 


relevance to religion. 


1 R. H. Thouless: Conventionalisation and Assimilation in Religious Movements 
as Problems in Social Psychology - with special reference to the development of 
Buddhism and Christianity: Riddell Memorial Lectures (1940). 
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Thouless’s argument begins with a discussion of the common sug- 
gestion that all religions basically teach the same doctrine. This, 
Thouless says, is not so. What actually happens is that religious 
leaders and religious movements in their early stages have very differ- 
ent messages, but in the course of time, as the result of social in- 
fluences, and of cultural and religious exchanges, differences which 
existed between beliefs and practices in their pristine state, assume 
something that looks like a standard pattern. Many religions are 
initially in the nature of a protest against some long-established 
religious pattern. The protest of Zoroaster as a monotheist against 
the polytheistic practices of ancient Iran, or the repudiation by the 
Buddha of the metaphysical teachings of Hinduism, are two well- 
known examples. But all such protests, while giving rise to new 
religious enunciations, after a time have a tendency to revert to that 
particular pattern against which each began as a protest. Religions, 
however, have yet another tendency, that of drawing into their own 
stream of tradition elements which belong to alien traditions. These 
two processes of conventionalization and assimilation were plainly 
operative in Buddhism and Christianity; both of them reverted to 
attitudes against which they initially protested - Christianity by 
resuming certain forms of paganism, and Buddhism by reverting to 
attitudes basic to Hinduism. 

Primitive Buddhism was anti-theistic in the sense that it rejected 
the existence of ‘gods’ as objects of worship and sought, in the teach- 
ing of the historical Buddha, to present religion as an understanding 
of the causes of evil and of the ways by which it may be destroyed. 
In other words, primitive Buddhism was a psychological substitute 
for theistic religion. Now in the course of many centuries, Buddhism 
has abandoned its anti-theism and has reverted to the worship of 
gods, with temples and images, and has placed the figure of the 
Buddha himself as the supreme god among gods. But this is not to be 
interpreted as a repudiation of the Buddha’s teaching, but rather as 
an example of man’s inherent tendency to offer a greater devotion to 
the person of the teacher than to his teaching. This may be treated as 
an example of the libidinal relationship which exists between the 
leader and the led . 1 

When we describe as ‘conventionalization’ the process by which the 

atheistic healer of souls has become virtually a god to millions of his 


1 See p. 175 supra. 
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Mowers, let us not make the mistake of undervaluing the religious 
impulse which leads to the deification. All men’s objects of worship 
demand our reverence, even when these are gods created, by men out of 
strange and unexpected material. ... If, in the course of its develop- 
ment, Buddhism turned from the ideal of mental self-development to 
that of religious devotion, and from the abandonment of the worship of 
gods to worship of the Buddha himself, it is no less true that it turned 
from his prohibition of philosophical speculation. This also seems to be 
a development natural and almost inevitable in any religion. 1 

We may, therefore, describe conventionalization as a general regres- 
sive tendency in the life of a community. A new teacher may bring 
a new message but the previous and long established tradition in the 

end re-asserts itself. Habit in some respects is as strong as instinct it- 
self. 

The process of assimilation, the incorporation of elements which 
elong to an alien source, is perhaps best exemplified by the two 
movements into which historical Buddhism came in course of time to 
e divided. Hinayana Buddhism claimed to be a return to a pristine 
form of Buddhism which seems, therefore, to exemplify convention- 
alization, while Mahayana Buddhism with its high degree of elabora- 
tion is an example of generous assimilation. 

hese two processes assume various forms in Christianity. Pro- 
testantism claims to be a return to primitive or New Testament 
ristianity, while Catholicism is an elaboration which has absorbed 
material from many and diverse sources. But Christianity itself, in its 
practice over the centuries, not only seems to have reverted to pre- 
Christian modes of behaviour (hence the difficulty of reconciling 
Christ’s injunction to love one’s enemies with long centuries of 
religious wars) but also to have assimilated many alien elements. 
Cne of the most eccentric is a religious romance, Barlaam and 
Joasaph, ascribed to ‘St John of Damascus’, which tells the story of 
how Barlaam converted Joasaph, an Indian prince, to Christianity. 
The Indian prince Joasaph appears in the Roman Calendar of 
Saints, but it is now known that the word Joasaph is a corruption of 
Boddhisat, the title used for incarnations of the historic Buddha. The 
Buddha-figure has been assimilated into the Church Calendar. Other 
assimilations include the fact that many pre-Christian, images of 
Mother Goddesses have become figures of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and pagan festivals have become allied with great Christian festivals, 
hence the date of Christmas. The Old Testament records numerous 
1 Thouless: op. cit. p. 37. 
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attempts by the Jews to assimilate alien gods, indeed, the work of the 

early prophets was chiefly devoted to counteracting these assimila- 
tions. 

All religions exhibit the operation of these two processes. There is a 
psychological tendency in all men to revert to an earlier state (a 
psychological regression) and also to assimilate material which 
appears to provide some strengthening of that devotion which all 
men feel to Powers greater than anything they know on the level of 
daily existence. 
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psyche, is able to offer explanations of how primitive man, as a result 
of his experiences with dreams and the phenomena of death, came to 
formulate some concept of a ‘double’ (soul) which was connected 
with the differential between a body that breathes and a body that 
has ceased to breathe. A living example of breath thought of as soul 
is given by Jung from his own researches among the mountain 
tribesmen of the Elgonyi who, in the morning at the rising of the sun, 
‘hold their hands before their mouths and spit or blow into them 
vigorously. Then they turn their hands round and hold the palms 
forward to the sun.’ Jung makes this comment on this particular 
ceremony: 

it is an offering to the sun which for these natives is niimgu - that is mcuia 
or divine - only at the moment of rising. If they have spittle on their 
hands, this is the substance which, according to primitive belief, contains 
the personal mcma, the force that cures, conjures and sustains life. If they 
breathe upon their hands, breath is wind and spirit. . . . The action 
means ‘I offer my living spirit to God’. It is a wordless, acted prayer, 
which could equally well be spoken: ‘Lord, into thy hands, I commend 
my spirit.’ 1 

This connexion remains to this day in Christian thought where the 
Holy Spirit is referred to in terms of ‘the wind bloweth where it 
listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof ... so is everyone that is 
born of the spirit ’. 2 

The soul was also connected with other aspects of the body, such 
as blood, the heart, shadow or sometimes the ‘name’, but of all these 
tropes, blood and breath 3 were those most frequently associated with 
the soul. Blood, like breath, is one of the most natural symbols of life. 
This explains why blood plays such a prominent part in sacrifices 
(as we shall see later) ; it is one of the most significant means by which 


1 Jung: Modem Man in Search of a Soul (1936) pp. 172 ff. 

2 John iii. 8. 

3 Among the numerous terms used for breath there are many which arc lin- 
guistically related to terms which refer to soul or psyche. For instance: 


Akkadian and Assyrian : napistu 
Hebrew: nephesli 

Arabic: ftanaffus 

vnafs 


— breath, life, soul. 

= breath, life, soul or person. 
= to fetch a deep breath. 

= breath of life. 


Greek: psyche — breath or soul. 

Stoic: pneuma = breath or spirit. 

Latin: cmima & = from Greek, anemos = soul and wind. 


animus 


Sanskrit: atman & = breath, wind or soul. 


prana 
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ONTOGENESIS AND 
PHYLOGENESIS AND THE 
THEORY OF RECAPITULATION 


The study of man’s development as an individual, generally known as 
Ontogeny, shows that this development is closely related to man’s 
development as a species, the study of which is known as Phylogeny. 
This relationship between the development of the individual and the 
species is based on the theory of evolution. 

Ontogeny discloses the remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through a broadly corres- 
ponding series, of which the first stage is likewise a single cell, the ferti- 
lized ovum. Palaeontology, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches the 
further striking fact that what is thus true of the individual’s history 
holds likewise for the history of the race, which began in the farthest 
aoons with the simplest forms, and progresses through ever higher forms, 
till it culminated, mentally and spiritually, in man . 1 

The theory that the phylogenetic development of the species is re- 
peated, at a vastly increased tempo, in the ontogenetic development 
°f the individual was used by Professor Hall as the basis of a theory of 
psychological recapitulation. Hall drew attention to the development 
of children and claimed that their successive levels of behaviour are 
an ontogenetic recapitulation of the various levels of racial develop- 
ment, or as Nunn put it: 

Professor Stanley Hall . . . bids us see in our little civilized barbarians 
between the ages of eight and twelve, with their stable bodily form and 
obstinate good health, and their curious passions for independent life, 
a clear reaffirmation of a pigmoid stage in human evolution, which still 
has representatives in the Bushmen and the little people of the Congo 
forests . 1 


1 J. Y. Simpson: ‘Biology’: article in E.R.E. Vol. 2. p. 624 a and b. 

1 T. P. Nunn: Education - Data and First Principles: London (1941) p 44 
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That the life of the child is a recapitulation of phylogenetic levels of 
development is also urged by Murphy, who says that many of the 
athletic games and sports of modern men are examples on the adult 
level of ‘reversion’ to the hunting open-air savage. There is a subtle 
pleasure to be derived from this return to the primitive . 1 Even the 
toys which children use today have a value from the recapitulatory 
standpoint. As Professor Jane Harrison observed : ‘A child’s toys in 
antiquity were apt to be much more than mere playthings. They were 
charms inductive of good, prophylactic against evil influences .’ 2 
Today a child’s toys often assume a psychological importance far 
beyond their value as playthings. A child may not be able to sleep 
unless accompanied by a favourite teddy-bear, and it is clear that in 
this and other respects the child’s relationship to a toy is often that of 
the primitive’s to some prophylactic charm. The psychology of 
children and primitives is alike in so many respects, that the way 
children behave, think and dream throws light on the psychology of 
primitive peoples and also on the development of the thought pro- 
cesses of the race. Piaget distinguished between a non-logical or pre- 
logical state of thought in children, a distinction which bears a close 
resemblance to the pre-logical state which Durkheim and Levy- 
Bruhl said distinguished the intellectual life of primitive peoples. 
Childhood is characterized, as is dream-life, by a high degree of 
imaginative activity. The apparently endless ability of children to 
indulge in story-telling is closely related to the importance of the 
myth in early stages of human development. 

In its first years the growing child tends to identify himself with 
his environment and this is connected with his emotional life, so that 
the way he feels towards things is manifested in phantasy-activity. In 
this respect the waking-life and the dream-life of children are almost 
indistinguishable. The figures in children’s fairy-stories, ogres, giants, 
cruel witches, malignant sisters and stepmothers, as well as fearsome 
monsters, are ‘familiar’ to the child before he actually meets them in 
his story-books, because these are the forms in which the child 
appears naturally to express his emotions, and in this respect the 
witch-craft, mysteries and myths of primitive peoples exhibit the 
same general features. -> 

. The child’s interest in his environment is not at first much con- 
cerned with the ‘natural’ world. In so far as children are interested it 

1 See John Murphy: Primitive Man -His Essential Quest: Oxford (1927). 

2 J. E. Harrison: Themis: Cambridge (1927) p. 17 n. 
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appears to be in those aspects which agree most nearly with the 
phantasy creations of its own mind. This capacity to create in phan- 
tasy a world as vivid as, even more than, the external world, partly 
explains the child’s strange concept of himself as primum mobile. The 
adult concept of ‘cause’ seems to make no impression upon the 
child-mind except in so far as the child conceives himself to be ‘cause’. 

This joy of being ‘cause’ is, of course, connected with the general level 
of phantastic creativity, in which he attributes to himself powers 
quite unrelated to the actual facts of the situation. These early 
causative’ phases lead on to those which are to be found in animism 
in which powers, general or particular, are attributed to inanimate 
objects, and the stage is thus set for a belief in magic and finally in a 
differentiated apprehension of ‘cause’ as dependent upon the will of 
an agent. The power to invent imaginary companions may be 
treated as a parallel to the belief in spirits and fetiches, tribal guar- 
ians, guardian angels and so forth, all of which corresponds to the 
evelopments we have already noted when dealing with the various 
stages of religion in its early forms. 

* * * 

Freud’s use of the ontogenetic and phylogenetic relationship enabled 
him to show that there is a relationship between certain mental 
states of fixation leading to arrests in the development of the indi- 
vidual and possible arrests in the development of the race. We have 
already bad occasion to refer to ‘pauses’ and periods of latency in the 
history of the race, as well as to regressions at certain stages. It 
Would not, therefore, be a matter for any surprise that such regres- 
sions, fixations and mutations should, under suitable circumstances, 
a Ppear in the development of individual persons : that is, an arrest in 
ontogenetic development may be a recapitulation of certain diffi- 
culties which were present in the phylogenetic development of the 
race. 

Jung’s employment of the recapitulatory theory is connected with 
his theory of racial inheritance. Since the human species has a remote, 
sub-human and even animal ancestry, the racial development has 
levels which correspond to animal existence, to that of ancestral pri- 
mates, to the large ethnological groupings. Jung held that the indi- 
vidual not only inherits racial experience and racial modes of reac- 
tion, he also inherits in his unconscious (that is the collective not the 
personal unconscious) ancestral man’s interpretation of his experience. 
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And these interpretations are contained in those myths, images 
and symbols by which our forebears expressed their responses to 
these experiences. The individual in his mental processes recapitu- 
lates the interpretative modes of his ancestors without necessarily 
being aware that he is doing so. This implies that the phantastical 
thinking of modem man is a condensation of the histoiy of the 
psychical development of the race. 
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believe that Religion can be defined .’ 1 Other writers, however, have 
made noteworthy attempts at definition. Sir James Frazer said that 
by religion 

I understand a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of 
human life. Thus defined, religion consists of two elements, a theoretical 
and a practical, namely a belief in powers higher than man and an 
attempt to propitiate or please them. 

To tins definition, Frazer added the useful comment that ‘belief 
clearly comes first, since we must believe in the existence of a divine 
being before we can attempt to please him. But unless the belief leads 
to a corresponding practice, it is not a religion but merely a theo- 
logy.’ 2 A different emphasis is to be found in Emile Durkheim’s 
definition, where the emphasis is on belief and practice within a social 
community: 

A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred 
things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden - beliefs and 
practices which unite into one single moral community called a Church, 
all those who adhere to them. The second element which thus finds a 
place in our definition is no less essential than the first; for by showing 
that the idea of religion is inseparable from that of the Church, it makes 
it clear that religion should be an eminently collective thing . 3 

To this definition, Durkheim adds, in a footnote, that in an earlier 
definition he had defined religious beliefs exclusively by their obliga- 
tory character, but that he proposed to amend this definition by 
showing that their obligatoriness was the result of their being imposed 
by the group upon its members. 

On the other hand, a definition by Professor George Galloway 
placed the main emphasis upon the individual and his psychological 
needs. Religion is that which refers to ‘Man’s faith in a power beyond 
himself whereby he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and g ain stability 
of life, and which he expresses in acts of worship and service ’. 4 To 
which definition, Galloway adds that 

The cognitive side of the religious consciousness is represented by faith, 
and faith is stimulated by emotion and posits the object which will 
satisfy the needs of the inner life. One of the most urgent and constant of 


l See C. C. J. Webb: Group Theories of Religion (1916). 

3 James Frazer: The Golden Bough : abridged edition (1925) p. 50. 

3 E. Durkheim: The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (1954) p. 47. 

1 G. Galloway: The Philosophy of Religion (1914) p. 184. 
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Upanishads, 133, 157n 

Vedanta, 153, 173n 
Vedic Religion, 157, 158, 164 

Yin-Yang, 57 
Yoga, 122, 135, 166 ff. 
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man’s needs is that which is expressed in the desire for self-conservation, 
or, as we have put it, for stability of life in the face of the manifold forces 
which threaten and limit him. The practical aspect is denoted by the acts 
of worship and service which belong to the nature of religion . 1 

The last sentence of this definition will occupy our attention in the 
second part of this book. 

Two of the most useful definitions yet provided by any writers on 
the psychology of religion are to be found in J. Bissett Pratt’s well- 
known The Religious Consciousness and in R. H. Thouless’s much- 
quoted Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. 


toward the power or powers which they conceive as having ultimate 

control over their interests and destinies This definition has . . . 

one or two characteristics to which I wish to call the reader’s attention, 
f'irst > it defines religion as an ‘attitude.’ . . . The word ‘attitude’ shall 
ere be used to cover that responsive side of consciousness which is found 
n § s ^ attention, interest, expectancy, feeling, tendencies to 
ie advantages of defining religion as an attitude are 


in such things as attention, interest, expectancy, feeling, tendencies 
e *. c ‘ ' • • The advantages of defining religion as an attitude are 
™ tIy manifest. It shows that religion is not a matter of any one 
men r of psychic life but involves the whole man. It includes what 
ing h^r S f° trUtl V n tlie hi stor ical attempts to identify religion with feel- 
irrfmpHiItIi° r T- U ' And k draws attention to the fact that religion is 
‘content’ ritvf Ub Ju CtlV f ’ thus diffe ring from science (which emphasizes 
that religion - er i lan , att itude’); and yet it points to the other fact also 
Religion^ i« t r°^f nd P resu PP°ses the acceptance of the objective. 

° f " Sdf t0Wards an ob > ect in wWch thC S£,f 

writers having considered various definitions by other 

feelings. In order tofinH S ^ stem , °f intellectual beliefs and a system of 
further enquire what ic tu com P} ete and satisfactory definition, we must 
feelings in question wlS.l Pa £ tlCUlar mark of the conduct, beliefs and 
definition will then run in c h arac terises them as religious. . . . Our 
practical relationship with Jhm* form as thi s: Religion is a felt 
beings . 3 'P mth "hat is believed in as a superhuman being or 

To this definition Dr tk i 
there are two tenm ^ ll0U,ess at *^s that 

_ St be ex p lained. Thesearetiip 6 tbe Psychology of religion which 
1 GTGan^Z^Trr--— f y l g'°us cons ciousness, and religious 


s R H P TV, U: The ReU gi°i<°Co,S Reli8ion (1914 > P 

■ »• -ntettet m 


P. 184. 

2-3. 

of Religion (1936) pp. 3- 
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experience. The religious consciousness is that part of religion which is 
present to the mind and is open to examination by introspection. It is the 
mental side of religious activity. Religious experience is a vaguer term 
used to describe the feeling element in the religious consciousness - the 
feelings which lead to religious belief or are the effects of religious 
behaviour. 1 . . . The main business of the psychology of religion is to 
study the religious consciousness. But it is impossible to study that 
alone; we must investigate religious behaviour as well. 2 

These definitions together with their psychological explanations are, 
however, not entirely representative of all the definitions that have 
been made in the course of many years. In fact so many attempts have 
been made to arrive at a satisfactory definition that Leuba was able 
to select forty-eight definitions, to which he added two of his own, 
for inclusion in his famous Psychological Study of Religion (1912). An 
analysis of these definitions of religion, together with those written 
subsequently, reveals that what is there defined is not in all cases the 
same ‘activity’, for the term ‘religion’ like the word ‘God’ is one of 
those ‘umbrella’ words which gathers under its protection implica- 
tions and meanings some of which are plainly opposed to or correc- 
tive of others. 

Leuba divided his rich collection of definitions into two groups, 
those which treat religion as ‘the recognition of a mystery pressing 
for interpretation’, and those which adopt Schleiermacher’s view that 
religion is ‘a feeling of absolute dependence upon God’. To these two 
schools of thought, Leuba added yet a third. Religion is ‘the propitia- 
tion or conciliation of powers which are believed to direct and control 
the course of nature and human life’. 3 (A definition which is sub- 
stantially the same as that advanced by Pratt.) To which we must add 
- since no psychology of religion can possibly be written that does not 

1 One school of modem psychological study - the Behaviourist - adopts the 
wholly unsatisfactory attitude that psychology is concerned with the study of 
behaviour only. It repudiates all study of the mind as being a non-experimental 
concept. For this reason it is not possible to accept any Behaviourist verdict on 
religion. Whatever religion involves, it clearly involves a consideration of how 
man’s mind reacts to and formulates explanations of the content of experience 
and its environment. Religion includes at least three factors, belief, feeling and 
behaviour (which includes things-done and things-not-to-be-done, ritual and 
taboo), no single one of which can operate by itself. 

2 op. cit. p. 5. 

3 The fact that the Buddha in his opposition to Hindu metaphysics did not 
share this belief in various deities nor that worship should be made to them, 
must not obscure the fact that later forms of Buddhism, e.g. Mahayana Buddhism 
in particular, do in actual practice show that they have restored this belief in the 
existence of supernatural powers to whom worship must be offered. 
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Before we can proceed further we must attempt to see what 
anthropology has to say about religion and culture at early levels of 
human development. 

Anthropology and Early Cultures 

Anthropology and ethnology show that the institutions and customs 
of man at comparatively low levels of development exhibit a striking 
similarity in widely separated parts of the world; the relics of every 
prehistoric society so far discovered show that all peoples knew how 
to make fire; that wrought flints of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
types have been found in all parts of the world and that artefacts 1 
presumed to have religious associations existed at all levels of pre- 
historic civilizations. Such evidence may be taken to imply that early 
man shared ‘in an ultimately identical tradition ’. 2 The existence of 
such a tradition is attested by what Professor Herbert Kuhn has to 
say at the conclusion of his study of the prehistoric art of the 
Pyrenees: 

From out of the caverns hidden deep in the recesses of the earth, 
mysterious things have appeared. Caves have found voices and speak to 
us about men of long ago, men far off from us and yet so near. Men, very 
like ourselves. Their hopes were comparable with ours, their wishes and 
their dreams not so very different from our own. What spurred on 
prehistoric men, what set their tasks, what provided their goal was what 
we may call the complex of birth and death. . . . Standing, as it were, on 
the surface of to-day, we can look down into the profound pit of our 
remote past, and, there, as in a mirror, see ourselves . . . beings like 
ourselves. We see Man struggling for existence, fighting with the mighty 
Powers to which he is subservient. . . . From out of this arduous and 
ardent food-quest arose the great spiritual qualities which have served 
and still serve us as aid, protection and encouragement in our struggle for 
existence. First of all religion expressed in magic, wizardry, ritual dances, 
ceremonial garments, enchantment, sacred song . . . and Art, close 
finked with religion, then as in later epochs. Next sustained and coherent 
thought, subjective concepts, magic, experience of strange phenomena; 
a magical conception of the universe. Lastly, we have philosophy. All 
three realms of the spiritual fife, religion, art and philosophy, have their 
beginnings in that world of prehistoric Man . 3 


1 ‘The “bullroarer” is found always as a sacred instrument employed in reli- 
gious mysteries, in New Mexico, in Australia, in New Zealand, in ancient Greece 
and in Africa: while it is a peasant boy’s plaything in England.’ Andrew Lang: 
Custom and Myth (1904) p. 31. ' 

: L. R. Famell: 77ie Evolution of Religion (1905) p. 9. 

3 Herbert Kuhn: On the Track of Prehistoric Man (1958) pp. 184—5. 
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ties ^ ere ^ ore ) 1° suppose that the cultural similari- 

similarifipc% ea ^ CVe ^ S society are related to basic psychological 
allv the cn ’ ° r m rauc ^ tbe same way as the physical body is essenti- 
of man ev^ e '' ,er y' ,vbere _“ whatever the pigmentation - so the mind 
spread cik/^ er ® ex ^^ ts certain basic characteristics. Such vvide- 
to onVinni ^ aS X0 2 am y> Endogamy, and Totemism, would seem 

environment. mUch ^ Same mental reactions to Jife and 

once a tim^vvhen^th 11 ^ b * stor y °f thought, it is obvious that there was 
small ... we see in 6 op divergence must have been exceedingly 

oneness of all fhrm„i£” mi ! 1Ve and ru dimentary societies that a certain 
g ut §ht is characteristic of the lower levels. 1 

This theorv lelf i ar 2 ument the theory of cultural diffusion. 
Pagated by Grafton^? !°o ^ f han when jt was energetically pro- 

referred to here because % v™* 3nd W \ L Pcrr y> must be briefly 
important bearing ’ 1 were true universally, it would have an 
existence of the colf°r ^ vabcbt y of Jung’s argument for the 
Smith and W. J p e EC 1VS Uncons cious (objective psyche). Elliot 
traceable to the "genii?' a 5 gUed that tbe origins of civilization were 
between different civiliLr pre ' D y nastic Egypt; that the similarities 

to cultural diffusion* 1<: j ns ln different parts of the world were due 
^erebyth,^ and travel were the means 

distant parts of the world* ° ! Ces . cd ' one civilization were carried into 
inter-continental travpi h ' ^ im P ress ive amount of evidence for 
nshly adventurous exrwlv een adduce d in recent years by some 
between widely separated ^ WMch have shown that contact 

sUl/ UnieS ' 2 But allowing for? 1 ?^ 8 and . islands was possible in 
to rem . ains necessary as R p ^ tra nsmissions and migrations, it 
somp nSlder the PsySolL^' Marett m ° re tha * ™ce Ported out, 
anoth ™ en . in ° nc P art °fthe i a L P l CtS of ^tural transmission. If 
“Planatio™ 1 ;?. 1 ; 0 "- other anti practe frra 


anntUo . . ue Partofthp«,~ ,5 , cuuurat transmi 
ty -Planif CIU ' 1 ' 7 ' at ' r,n > white oil * borrow ideas and practi 

to do 

appear, to soclal development 1,/° 0 0 2' ca t motives involved an 

2 Thor Heterd°w k: The s “id v 0 r r? ba sically the same he is abl 

y the p2jSS : (1914 > p. 84. 

a voX n eofo feetIon g <SS?i a V USing s Kooi? °' d0n Chi,de has P ointed ou 

(1942) S pp . f 75 V ~ r a thousand carr y>ng a hundred n? aWe tQ build boats 0Ve 

1 P 15 ff * ,Ies * Sc = Gordon Chna P ?, rs , ons w <'h provisions fo 

e * tVhat Happened in Hist or} 
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mav ^dy the mentality of people whose cranial development 
difficulty , eSC ^- 2 P r ^ rut ive’ we see that primitive minds had 
obiects unvu It m £ ulsbbl S dearly between animate and inanimate 
been vacml 1 , e fl resub f bat many of their concepts appear to have 
as those nf D - UCtUatin S- ^ be re l ev ance of this for such concepts 
the nre-frnnf n i lmatlSm and anbmsm needs no special emphasis.) As 

more ‘eye-minded^ develo P ed ’ man became more and 

evolution in wMch as T tt e S ^f °, WS ^ §eneral C0UrSe ° f physiCal 

increase is . , obactor y ar eas of vertebrates decrease, an 

with visual ima^ m l 1052 f e Sl°ns of the brain which are concerned 
some importa^S for the^rb 16 im P reasions - This development is of 
religions exhibit 12 ^S 1011 °f primitive man. The fact that all 
to man’s ‘eye-mind ^ reseace °f powerful imagery may in part be due 
tinues to operate i n ^ S * tendency to ‘think’ in pictures con- 
of experience with S .whenever man is confronted with aspects 
deal. Children betw UC u ^ ntebectua l processes find it difficult to 
experiences in charT? 1 3 ® es of tbree and six embody their 
child’s non-intelWo.-o CrS wbose activities express pictorially the 
The psychological dn a2Count of the world about and within him. 
resemblance to that of th° Pm2n * , op children bears a very close 
Importance fo r the dsv h ^ P rbnb * ve nfind and this fact is of great 
man became endowed w’tn ° f reb Sl° n * As his brain developed, 
the power of speech a P ° Wers of co-ordination and finally with 
great ‘crises’ in hum n\ 7 P “ eat which represents one of the 
expressive of primitive exnl ^ ^ meant that the multiple pictures 
he word’. Multiple W6re brou ght to a brilliant focus - 

ofm S * eta!necl these p re ]; n P1 ? tl ! res became a single word but such 

°f the Auripn Q „: Pre-hngmstic pictorial L-. , 
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monial. This was equally true of rites performed in late Roman 
times. 1 This preoccupation with correctness of detail arises from that 
element of fear which played such an influential part in the religion 
of primitive man and which continues to do so in many of the 
religions and superstitions of modern times. 2 These are matters 
which we shall discuss more fully in subsequent chapters. 

1 The efficacy of such rites was believed to be directly dependent upon the use 
of the appropriate name of the god whose aid was required. The functional aid of 
a ‘special’ god could be secured in some particular set of circumstances only by 
using his real name. Hence many names were employed as invocatory alternatives 
in order to avoid missing the essential name of the god whose help was desired. 
In classical religions (and also in Christian rituals) ‘the art of right address became 
a sacerdotal technique’ the efficacy of which depended upon exact and flawless 
repetition. See G. Wissowa: Religion and Kultns der Roiner (1912) Vol. 2. p. 37. 

2 See Oskar Pfister: Some Applications of Psycho-analysis (1923) pp. 330 ff. 
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THE HISTORY OF 

the psychology of religion 



in some wav nnn„ v* man fr0m ver y earI y tiraes was able t0 reflect 
these reflection ° W . n awareness of life, but there is no record of 
we propose to S ^ U * te ^ ate * n human history. For our purpose 
thought aDnrnnoh certa j n men in the later periods of Western 
only those view ° u- ? sub J" ect of human consciousness, selecting 
psychology of religion ^ eventua, ty resolved themselves into the 

Plato and Aristotle 

Grc 1c * 

general philosophical S °. U ^ ^ s / cbe ) was a natural development of a 
Reno’s conception of th * n dlC natlue an d origin of the cosmos. 
°f life (hylozoism) was ° WOr ^ as pervaded by a universal principle 
self-consciousness on t ai \ extens i° n of man’s projection of his own 
w 1 0dd closely related t° tde P hen °menal world. This interest in a 
P asize the psycholomoni 3 ^- ^ et ^^ stin ct from man, served to em- 
f n tllc wind which com lstlnct ipn between the objective world 
depended unonT^ ates .^' d s °on became apparent that 

tion. BuUf man Senses needeTtobe 3 ° ther ^ SeilSOiy ex P erieace; 
we fnr , lf ? ar se nses can so • correcte d by reason and reflec- 

knowleZ^ 8 greater reliant™ 23 deceive us > what grounds have 

what is c^kd^P^^nalfacto^sro 1635007 Furthermore ’ sinCC 
It was r, ob J ec tive and snK- . low can we distinguish between 
347 the ti to 

attempt'to?o Arist otle ng^S^ 63 C 46 9-399 b.c.), Plato (429- 

jogical estimat UUl r teatbeo ryofkn B \ C ^ dlat we find a consistent 

introduced a virtu!/ 112 nature of man **<? ^ 3Ud t0 arrive at a P s y cho ' 
ln g (in contradist; r - eVoIuti °n into r ' S ° crates > according to Plato, 

ra distincti 0 n to the Xi 0 ** P M ^o P hy by concentrat- 
1 6 n Ph'losophers who were chiefly 
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Wr«t >me -™u reSS ^ 0nS can reca h ed and others cannot, but we find 
referring to des^ ^ e ^ U ^ C> w ^ en discussing the nature of dreams, 

the" contmiVf 1611156 ^ 6 ? w ^ en the gentler part of the soul slumbers and 
with meat snri^ 11 w hhdrawn; then the wild-beast in us, full-fed 
shame and becomes rampant in us ... it will cast away all 

phantasv it will en . ce , an d at such moments will stick at nothing. In 
else man poH shrink from intercourse with a mother or anyone 
. . i ’ g r brute, or from forbidden food or any deed of blood. 

the unconscious° ^ * d£ar antici P ation of the dynamic nature of 

is dependen/unrf tter 1S d j scussed by Aristotle for whom memory 
images contimu Q • 6 retendcm °f images. Aristotle envisages these 
normal states ^ ^ SUC}l a ^ orm t ^ iat when they are not present in 
‘sensation is eitLr^r reaess> . tlie y none the less exist potentially: 
we may have an ; ^ acu ^ 1 ‘ lce s igbt or an activity, like seeing. But 
present; for examn^?^^ 11 W ^ en ne ither the one nor the other is 
that in addition to f’ • lmages in drea ms.’ 2 Aristotle points out 
aad far. •. . . tts m “i"® a “ d _ he "“&. we can be aware that we see 
makes it the object offo aS ^ 0me ingredient in its composition which 
°bjects which can tu ° U , ' nhnd itself is included among the 

Plotinus developed fiv ° U ^ *' ? * s virtually the position which 
hnows that there is later - T he soul in knowing itself 

We can no more doubt th ng ^ etter than itself’ 4 and, says Plotinus, 
°- r existence. CSe gder ex periences than we can doubt 

hUle of psyehofogicai into™ ^ t * lere * s ’ subsequent to Aristotle, 
(A ' D * 353 - 430 ). mterest we come to St Augustine of Hippo 



4 Hnnead V. Bk V1U. 4. 
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yet another notable contribution to psychology, saying that it is not 
possible to doubt one’s own living experience, a position which he set 
out in his Soliloquia: ‘thought and, therefore, the existence of the 
thinker are the most certain of all things’, 1 and again: 

when we reflect upon ourselves, we find in ourselves not only sensations, 
but also an internal sense ( sensus interior) which makes of the former its 
objects (for we have knowledge of our sensations but the external senses 
are unable to perceive their own sensations) and, finally reason, which 
knows both the interior sense and itself. 

Augustine associated this sensus interior with the means whereby 
man could arrive at a knowledge of God. 

That which judges is always superior to that which is judged; but that, 
according to which judgements are rendered, is also superior to that 
which judges. The human reason perceives that there is something higher 
than itself; for it is changeable, now knowing, now not knowing, now 
seeking after knowledge, now not, now correctly, now incorrectly judg- 
ing: but truth itself, which is the norm according to which it judges, must 
be unchangeable . . . hence it is impossible to doubt the existence of 
truth itself. Now the unchangeable truth is God . . . All ideas are in God. 
He is the eternal ground of all form, who imparted to created objects 
their temporal forms. 5 

This sensus interior finds a prominent place in the carefully system- 
atized psychology of Avicenna (a.d. 980-1037), a system which is 
substantial evidence of the high level of Muslim culture at this time. 
Avicenna followed Aristotle’s lead by asserting that the soul is the 
intelligence which informs the body of man, giving him the power to 
make concepts from the multiplicity of sensory objects by which he 
is surrounded. Mind, for Avicenna, is manifest in three ascending 
forms, vegetable, animal and human, but only the human mind 
possesses intelligence. The Muslim world by Avicenna’s time had 
worked out a general theory of consciousness and had already found 
the need for some such concept as that of the unconscious, but 
several centuries had to elapse before the full significance of such a 
concept emerged. 

Scholasticism 

The thought of the Middle Ages begins with John Scotus Erigena 
(fl. a.d. 850) who believed that faith and reason were manifestations 
1 op. cit n. l. 

s De Lib. Arb. II. 3 et seq.: quoted Ueberweg: History of Philosophy (1875) 
Vol. I. pp . 339-40. ' 
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Bec^t pidnc l p l e - This connexion reappears in Anselm of 

An^lm • tu 1 09). Its psychological interest is that faith, which for 
. IS • e condition for understanding Christian truth (fries 
emntinn” 1 ectum ')’ * s a condition achieved by the interaction of 
fid?? nr ,/” 1 1 1 2 V 7 1L 11 is important to note that Anselm meant by 
Churrh v,?? tfUt ^ derived ^ rom Scripture and the dogmas of the 
relim’nnc U a ?° something that is derived from the believer’s own 
of religion ^ enences ’ a P°i nt of great importance for the psychology 

by earber Middle Ages were strongly influenced 

could studvT- 10 1 0l ?^ t aad assumed, as had Augustine, that man 
a little to t hp !«. ° Wn ^ nner an assumption which contributed not 

logical experiencTs Pt Tl f m ^i eVal mystics to record their own P?>' c,10 ‘ 
second half nfo, mfluence of Aristotelian thought in the 

of St Thomas Ages is seen most brilliantly in the works 

views about man’Tfacuff 0 ' J 2 ? 4-1275 ) who > b y adopting Aristotle’s 
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outlook, the German mystic Meister Eckhart (1260-1327), held that 
the realities of the soul were more vividly revealed by reflection upon 
mystical experience than by rational introspections of intellect and 
will. There is, said Eckhart, ‘something in the soul that is uncreated 
and unbeatable’ through winch a divine re-birth takes place in the 
soul of man. This insistence by many medieval thinkers upon the 
importance of individual experience in religion, and the necessity of 
spiritual re-birth, assumes new forms as we shall see later when deal- 
ing with religious experience and Jung’s concept of Individuation. 

In the next two centuries there are no developments of major 
importance except that, during the Reformation, Protestant theo- 
logians strongly emphasized the subjective aspects of religion. The 
more important developments of psychological thought are not seen 
until the seventeenth century. 

The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

In its reaction to medieval thought, the seventeenth century em- 
phasized the part played by reason but failed to attach sufficient 
importance to the part played by feeling. Its chief contributions to 
psychology were made by three of the world’s greatest philosophers, 
Descartes, Locke and Leibniz. Descartes (1596-1650), by insisting 
that mind and body are totally disparate ‘substances’, initiated a new 
debate in the West. He was concerned to give an account of the 
nature and contents of consciousness as the basis of all knowledge. 
The mind, according to Descartes, was ‘a thinking thing’ from which 
it was but a single step to the position that the mind is that which 
thinks always. Opposed to Descartes was the English empiricist, John 
Locke (1632-1704), who held that the mind does not think all the 
time since the mind could have ideas only when the subject himself 
was conscious of such mental activity. Locke’s criticism of the 
Cartesian position provided Leibniz (1646-1716) with the oppor- 
tunity to make his particular contribution. Leibniz agreed with 
Descartes that the mind thinks all the time, that it contains innate 
^eas, the existence of which Locke, with his description of the mind 
as being initially a tabula rasa, had denied. If the mind thinks all the 
time then there must be some ideas which at times lack consciousness. 

1 maintain that something goes on in the soul which corresponds to 
the circulation of the blood, of which we are never conscious, just 
as those who live near a mill do not perceive the noise it makes.’ 1 
1 Leibniz: New Essay p. 47. 
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understand man’s conscious life was by referring to the unconscious. 
It is the unconscious aspect of the psyche which is the real subject- 
matter of psychology - consciousness being nothing more than an 
instrument for unconscious activities. Much that is later to be found 
in Jung’s theories of the unconscious and of archetypes is anticipated 
by Carus’s exposition, particularly his emphasis upon the non- 
individualistic nature of the unconscious and its ceaseless activities. 
It is interesting to note, in view of Jung’s statement that God (i.e. the 
God-imago) is a ‘function’ of the unconscious, that Carus actually 
describes the unconscious as ‘the creative activity of the Divine’. 

Von Hartmann’s conception of the unconscious bears a close 
resemblance to that outlined by Schopenhauer, but he so extended 
its activities that the unconscious appeared to govern everything in 
the organic world. 1 The unconscious was distinguished by conative 
and cognitive activities, but affective impulses were accorded no 
place of their own, since von Hartmann held that emotion was 
capable of being resolved into will and thought. 

Will and idea in the unconscious are essential to each other. . . . 
Whether the will is conscious or not depends on whether the ideas pre- 
sented to it are or are not conscious. The cognitive aspects of the un- 
conscious are, therefore, quite as important as the conative, and the 
balance between these is carefully preserved throughout the entire 
exposition of the subject. 2 

Von Hartmann’s views so clearly foreshadow modern psycho-analytic 
theories that Professor J. C. Fliigel comments that ‘Freud’s work may 
perhaps be looked upon as a scientification of von Hartmann’s philo- 
sophy of the unconscious’. 3 

Wundt (1832-1921), whose views also resemble Schopenhauer’s, 
emphasized the part which the emotions and the intellect play in 
relation to the will which operates both consciously and uncon- 
sciously in a purposive manner. 4 Wundt, like Herbart before him, 
distinguished between marginal and focal attention and between two 
fields of consciousness, that of general awareness and a more 
restricted area of focal awareness. These distinctions had been 
anticipated by F. W. H. Myers (1843-1901) who as a founder 
member of the Society for Psychical Research contributed a paper to 

\ C. Spearman: Psychology Down the Ages (1937) Vol. I. p. 375. 

- Quoted by W. L. Northridge : Modern Theories of the Unconscious (1 924) p. 1 8. 
< a C -' A Hundred Years of Psychology (1933) p. 292. 

(193n CW WhlCh figUreS P rominentl y in Francis Aveling’s Personality and Will 
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of psychopathic cases provided not only a new approach to mental 
derangement but also an ever-increasing amount of knowledge about 
the psychology of normal personalities. The fact that patients were 
relieved by hypnosis of strong emotional tensions indicated the 
existence of an ‘energetic sub-stratum’ beneath the level of ordinary 
awareness. Certain psychologists now became deeply interested in 
the clinical side of abnormal psychology, and soon a number of out- 
standing discoveries resulted from the work of Charcot, Janet and 
Binet in France, and from Breuer and Freud in Vienna. Clinical 
studies of hysterical patients revealed that 

the mind can [by hypnosis] be so dissociated as to exhibit two or more 
independent foci of activity, in the sense that synchronous manifesta- 
tions of different intelligent activities, of one of which the personal 
consciousness is unaware, can be obtained under experimental and 
pathological conditions. 1 

In addition to the researches of the Nancy and Paris schools, studies 
in hysteria, multiple personality, motor automatism and suggestion 
by James, Sidis, and Morton Prince in America produced a number 
of highly important theories all of which converged upon that 
dynamic aspect of the human psyche which is now accepted as ‘the 
unconscious’. 


The Twentieth Century 

The Psychology of Religion as a separate discipline really emerges 
from nineteenth-century studies in social psychology, of which 
Spencer’s Principles (1876) and Tarde’s Laws of Imitation (1890) were 
among the most noteworthy. A little later le Bon in The Crowd (1895) 
described man-in-the-mass as an animal moved by instinctual im- 
pulses and passions which swamp all rational considerations, thus 
furnishing an explanation of why the moral and intellectual level of 
a crowd is so much lower than that of man as a normal individual. 
Le Bon’s crowd psychology is in part the outcome of practical work 
y Charcot (who later was to have Janet and Freud among his 
students), Bemheim and other French psychiatrists. The general 
convergence of social studies and practical researches into uncon- 
scious processes produced, at the turn of the century, the first real 
psychologies of religion. 

Two books laid down the general pattern for future studies, 
1 Pierre Janet quoted by C. Spearman: op. cit. Vol I. p. 377. 
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the eminence of C. G. Seligman 1 and Bronislaw Malinowski 2 at- 
tempted to relate Freudian explanations to matriarchal rather than 
to patriarchal societies. R. Money-Kyrle 3 offered an alternative 
psycho-analytical explanation of primitive societies by saying that 
hate was not, as Freud had contended, primordial and irreducible, 
but the result of society’s frustration of man’s natural desires. 

The application of psycho-analysis to religion was continued by 
Freud in such works as The Future of an Illusion (1927) and Moses and 
Monotheism (1939). In the meanwhile C. G. Jung, who had for a 
time collaborated with Freud, presented such a different interpreta- 
tion of psychology, that his Psychology of the Unconscious (1912) 
marked not only the end of Ids association with Freud but the 
beginning of a completely new approach to religion. Tire Terry 
Lectures, Psychology and Religion, delivered in Yale University in 
1938, which are among the most original contributions made in 
this century, have been followed by a significant number of Jungian 
studies. 


A few writers have tried to relate Adler’s Individual Psychology 
(Eng. trans. 1924) to religion because of his emphasis upon the 
significance of the individual’s own constitution. Adler himself in an 
exchange of views with a Protestant pastor, Ernst Jahn, published in 
Religion und Individualpsychologie (1935), admitted that there was a 
common ground between religion and Individual Psychology but 
protested that he was not willing to make his psychology into a 
Christian exposition since ‘the scientific nature of my work must be 
guarded against the hard and fast criteria of other movements which 
lie outside science. It cannot possibly make these criteria its own.’ 4 
Rudolf Allers, however, has been among those who have successfully 
brought Adler’s psychology to bear on individual religious problems, 
us in his The Psychology of Character (1939). G. W. Allport in The 
Individual and his Religion (1951) stressed the fact that religion is 
the most satisfactory means of unifying the separate activities of 
wan as an individual, and at the same time strongly emphasized 
the need to relate personality to environment and belief. None 
the less, despite many outstanding contributions, contemporary 
studies tend either to be somewhat highly specialized studies of 
* See Anthropology and Psychology (1924). 

, | 2e S f X and Repression in Primitive Society (1926). 

, ji ee Aspasia - or the Future of A-morality (1932). 
p. si UOted by Lewis Wa y : Alfred Adler - An Introduction to his Psychology (19561 
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basing religion on feeling and the yearnings of the soul, Schleier- 
macher furnished a common basis for the religions of mankind which 
have to be viewed, each in its own way, as a manifestation of man’s 
feeling of dependence on a Power other than himself or society. 

The introduction of the comparative method into the study of 
religion proceeded upon the assumption that practices and ideas 
which originated in the remote past continue to be operative in the 
present because they spring from impulses common to mankind and 
relate to concepts which are as valid in the modern world as they 
were in elementary forms of society. Knowledge about the psychology 
of world religions was extended still further by the successful attempts 
of Herbert Spencer to apply the newly formulated theory of evolution 
to psychology in general. Furthermore, Alfred Wallace and Charles 
Darwin by stressing the vital part played by evolution in mental pro- 
cesses enabled psychologists to view the behavioural processes of 
children, primitive peoples and animals as part of a general develop- 
ment, though the attempt to relate the psychology of man to the 
behaviour of lower creatures provoked Jean Henri Fabre to remark 
that ‘man is not a higher sort of insect’. 

Later developments are very much indebted to the works of E. B. 
Tylor 1 and William Robertson Smith, 2 both of whom inspired James 
Frazer to produce a stream of great works of which The Golden 
Bough (originally published in two volumes in 1890) and Folklore in 
the Old Testament (three volumes in 1918) are the best known. In 
The Gorgon’s Head (1927) Frazer says of Robertson Smith’s use of 
the comparative method: 

The idea of regarding the religions of the world not dogmatically but 
historically - in other words, not as systems of truth or falsehood to be 
demonstrated or refuted, but as phenomena of consciousness to be 
studied like any other aspect of human nature - is one which seems 
hardly to have suggested itself before the nineteenth century. Now when, 
laying aside as irrelevant to the purpose in hand the question of the truth 
or falsehood of religious beliefs, and the question of the wisdom or folly 
of religious practices, we examine side by side the religions of the differ- 
ent races and ages, we find that, while they differ from each other in 
many particulars, the resemblances between them are numerous and 
fundamental, and that they mutually illustrate and explain each other, 
the distinctly stated faith and circumstantial ritual of one race often 
clearing up ambiguities in the faith and practice of other races. Thus the 
comparative study of religion soon forces on us the conclusion that the 


1 Primitive Culture (1871). 


2 Religion of the Semites (1889). 
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amomr °[, re ^2 10us j 5v °l utlon has been, up to a certain point, very similar 
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Chapter III 

THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION 


The psychologist approaches this matter somewhat differently from 
the theologian, the historian or the anthropologist, although he can- 
not proceed very far without borrowing substantially from all of 
them. The psychologist is not concerned solely with religious events, 
customs and artefacts, but with religion as the expression of human 
needs and experiences. 

Experience shows that religions are in no sense conscious constructions 
but that they arise from the natural life of the unconscious psyche and 
somehow give adequate expression to it. This explains their universal 
distribution and their enormous influence on humanity throughout 
history which would be incomprehensible if religious symbols were not 
at the very least truths of man’s psychological nature. . . . Religions are 
psychotherapeutic systems in the truest sense of the word . . . they 
express the whole range of the psychic problem in powerful images . 1 

In other words, the psychologist when considering the origins of reli- 
gion is concerned with what takes place in the human soul in so far as 
he can deduce such evidence from anthropology, studies of child 
psychology, dreams, complexes, the neuroses of adult minds and 
general experiences. The limits of the psychologist’s endeavours were 
indicated some years ago by James H. Leuba: 

As to the psychologist, he may regard his task as completed when he has 
pointed out the several possible origins of the god-ideas, the character- 
istics of each, and the nature of the general causes which determine the 
dominance of particular gods. ... It is for the anthropologist and the 
historian to discover what in any particular case has actually happened 
. . . and to determine the origin or origins of any particular god . 2 

It is plain from these two quotations that no one discipline can offer 
a complete and all-embracive explanation. We ourselves are under no 

1 Jung: ’The Soul and Death’: The Structure and Dynamics of the Psvchp- 
Collected Works: Vol. 8 (1961) par. 805. y 

5 J. H. Leuba: A Psychological Study of Religion; its Origin, Function and Future 
(1912) pp. 99 ff. 
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eomputeion to invent a psychological theory of origins, it will be 
su cient if we indicate some of the ways in which man has responded 
rom prehistoric to historic times to the ‘mystery’ of existence. 

Religion and the Primitive Mind 

Modern anthropology has been able to show how comparatively 
i* S ^ emer S ence of the modern mind. Professor Gordon 
de said that the modern mind came into existence within the 
ast six or seven thousand years as the result of a change-over from a 

00 -gathering to a food-producing economy, when ‘a new type of 

Ur an civilization based upon industry and commerce’ appeared 
Wlt m Crescent. Previous to that time mankind lived for 

y. n ° cen turies in small nomadic tribes whose main activity was 
mat of food-gathering. 2 

the^ P ar . ticuIari y important comparison between the primitive and 
heirn IV1 m * nd Was presented by the French sociologists, Durk- 
that tt) 11 ■ e 7' BruhI - *^ s F rer >ch school rejected the assumption 

devpiniT mm man ’ his body, is the result of a continuous 
mind r Cn -°- Ver nil,,lons o{ ' years. Levy-Bruhl contended that the 
that the m . an cil '^ ers so markedly from that of civilized man 

applicable ftemhS 0 5“* ? rinci P les of psychology are quite in* 
tical’ Bv nrp i P nmitive man being ‘pre-logical’ and ‘mys- 

aversion to " ° gl ° a ’ Fevy-Bruhl meant that primitive man had no 
used to indicat^that 2 ° g - C - Hl contradic tions. The term ‘mystique’ is 
occult powers wi-,- i P nmitlve man was conscious of being subject to 
and " thek °P eration from objert t0 0b J 2Ct 

b y the senses but werT^^v^l P °! vers that were not perceptible 
experience. These two ne tbe ess immediate and real in human 
portant concept - r „ n ^° nCCpt . S are c i° se ty related to yet another im* 
are common to all collectives. These representations 

generation to generation^ 5 °. a ® oc j aI group, being transmitted from 
individuals within a commi 3 ^ ’ imposing themselves upon the 

1 New u s ht on the A . D1 arouse in them sentiments of rever- 
. Recent excavations °l\ A, } c,cnt East (1934). 

Jericho ( 1 95 7) h T C r 1 A sia a * carh'^TOwj'n CI " C c h ° W tilat pioneer farmers were 
forms of culturccoincici 1 ° f - this M. Kenyon: Digging up 

expression of the w >th the cmerecnp*?«r < ii! V1 »y w,tb t* 12 food-gathering 

Palaeolithic and Ncollnr associ ’atcd wfih f cr( ;r-, 1C S? 1111 G °ddessasa distinct 
NeoliUjjcfigu^^iccvIdencc for the Th P cr ? fs a " abundance of 

sixth Huttennia it, c . See p™? n t >unci in early farrn£,f r ‘f 10 Mother Goddess - 

n0l ° EalolZVrTm)° r thC mh and 
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evolution 01 ^ ave developed by a process of continuous 

W * H ‘ R - Rivers stated the case as follows: 

t0 t u S ^ renc ^ school, the work of practically tire whole body 
no - p fnp- ant hropologists suffers from the radical defect that it sup- 
of nrim.v 3 ! astltutl °ns to have arisen in consequence of the realization 
been mra'iM j ^ l°S^ ca ^y a ^ n to our own: that our social ideas have 
Dresent ™ ^ °f the evolution which has produced our 

view tint tj 1 ° f , societ y> an h Durkheim and his disciples reject the 
view that they have been operative at all stages of man’s history. 3 

vn n r!! n -™ 1 i!!™ d e criticisms of the French school were ad- 

are mnt ^ a • Schmidt of Vienna, some of whose criticisms 

ate contained m the following lengthy quotation: 

definition^ nowhere gives a scientifically accurate 

in his workVfnr th r raeans by ‘primitive’. Secondly, welookin vain 
grouprof mjmfies whifh lnc ^ lc . at *°P °f aay arrangement of the various 
respect he indulppQ ; 1 tnentions in their historical sequence: in this 

ings of the oldest f confus ton, to be equalled only in the writ- 

fails to thirdly, and in consequence of this, he 



more wcio3 ^ mvestigation of the ques 
more marked in the on/ 10 ear ^ ier or later stages, or wu«nu » « 

neglects the fact that thrr ° r ot ^ er - • • • Fourthly, he completely 
even in the civilizations nr^ P lent y °f pre-logical states to be found 
our ‘movements’ our an d America (witness our fashions, 

and ideas of certain cxDosifnr/ 0 ??’ our prejudices, yes, and the theories 
astonishing how much sheer f ie . nces) *' • • • And, fifthly, it is 
uch pronouncements as the Ton °f ance l le 1S capable of displaying in 

nothing as \vc do: that he n»r owin S : that primitive man comprehends 
natural) origin: that hLcl S? C t VC 7! hin S to a mystical (i.e. a non- 
that Ilc does nothin ««■ /tf 5 s,c ^ cness or death as due to natural 
r?iT/ rorn a magical forte anuT T$ ical means: that he derives 
nd beasts. 1 * tiiat he knows no difference between 

Parts of this quot- f 

aure^ ?/ UCh “ Cri ! ‘cizes.Tu Uun 3S swce P in S as tlic statc- 

Thei Ul Pnmi£ivc man was no ^ aptcr on ‘Archaic Man’ 1 
riKrC iee,ns * Jang, to IT:ZZ? T Cal than ™dem man. 

* Aha Muphv. fw , • S ‘° Indlcat ‘ that Primitive man 

* \v ir t, V; - • Ir ‘>nittie .\[ an - fru c 

* ch “ ! W and 0927) p. S3. 

<'»» r,-. m t '• " ' °'^ “'fcfflS; ?■ 

- «- <. w, Sm ,J ne ““ "• * 
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is any less logical than modern man, his psychic functions are essen- 
tially the same as those of modem man, the chief differences are in 
the primary assumptions and in the areas of consciousness over 
which he is able to maintain a concentrated attention. Primitive man 
dispenses with intellectual processes at every possible opportunity 
because thinking is intolerably tiring to the primitive mind. (It seems 
also to be a burden to a large proportion of modem society whose 
‘intellectual processes’ show a persistent desire to avoid any pro- 
longed mental effort.) The best way of avoiding intellectual fatigue 
is to become motor-active - hence the importance and widespread- 
ness of ritual gestures and magical acts - ritualistic activity always 
precedes theological exposition. This argument is supported by an 
important distinction advanced by Varendonch . 1 

Varendonch distinguished between Reduplicative and Synthetical 
Memory. The first refers to that kind of memory in which a long 
sequence of individual experiences forms a chronological series 
which the primitive mind can repeat ‘by heart’ without difficulty, par- 
ticularly when the sequence is couched in rhythmical form. Redupli- 
cative memory is still operative in modem man, being the last form of 
memory to disappear under the influence of drugs, age or mental 
derangement, a fact indicative of its early appearance in human 
development. On the other hand, synthetical memory proceeds by 
classification of individual experiences and thus represents a much 
later stage of intellectual development. Primitive religions show the 
operation of reduplicative memory in rites whose repeated physical 
gestures and repetitive words are the results of man’s desire to avoid 
the fatigue experienced in synthetical memory. This fact is clearly 
supported in the life of small children who find it easier to learn 
items expressed in repetitive verbal forms than subjects calling for 
logical integration of newly acquired knowledge. The multiplication 
table is easier to learn than to apply. 

We may sum up this section briefly by saying that if the evolution- 
ary development of the human brain has its corresponding develop- 
ment in human mentality, then this process may be taken to indicate 
a basic mental development which has shown itself over hundreds of 
thousands of years in a wide variety of activities of which religious 
practices and concepts are an essential part. Some of these we shall 
now proceed to discuss. 

5 J, Varendonch: E\o!.u!o:i of :hc Caiscioui Vacuities (1923). 
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Tribal Religion 

The connexion between religion and the life of the tribe has been dis- 
cussed from many angles. Gilbert Murray 1 says that there are levels 
of tribal life at which there is no personal god, but that later on men 
came U) believe that the blood of a totemic animal is identical with 
the life of the tribe and this led to some personalized form of the 
tribal mana. The idea of personal gods grows in definiteness as man’s 
own personality becomes more and more unified and his tribal life 
more closely organized. When several tribes are incorporated in a 
ar 8 cr g rou ping, the local or tribal gods are united in a larger concept 
o deity. Durkheim pursued a somewhat similar idea when he said 
that tribal solidarity leads to a deification of the tribal ‘life’. 

ocxal groupings show at least three distinctive stages in the history 
ot culture and religion. The first stage is that of the ‘food-gatherers’, 
e second, that of the ‘food-growers’, and the third, a combination 
o tood-gatherers and food-growers. E. Washburn Hopkins 2 con- 
snr - t 1 t / lere . * s an intimate connexion between the kind of early 
a fv; 6 ^ an 1 , e kind °f religion it practises. He suggested that among 
an inf.? ? e °^ 6 f 1 tbe ^ eve * °f hunting or food-gathering, religion is of 
to the^ Slve ’ p han gff u l and unreflective character and corresponds 
relifdrm ttf ° etlc hi sm - Later, at the more settled food-raising level, 
for refWti° WS a ^ rc ' dier stability due to more ample opportunities 
pla« th l“ bal level * hierarchical development take, 

various lods-ffblt ^ 8 ° d “'"P““" ded ° f 

activities Hid n tbe 8 od s province, the less confined his 

This theory t ^ t0 make Wm more abstract ’ 3 

has been shown that altho, ° a PP licable i for instance, it 

hibit some degree 0 fH«^ tbe gods of Australian aborigines ex- 
presiding spirit, yet thei ° n . ll; ® ness a nd even some indication of a 
to the distinctions betweenfonH^!^ 118 d ° n0t in any way corres P ond 
which represent a combination f b e ^ ers> ^ ood " ra i sers and societies 

Mana 

The concept of mana is so important r 

must see how the term came int^ , ° r tbe or ig* n s of religion that we 

se and also in what way such a con- 

2 H. W Hopkins:' The Histo/yof ' m ^ Ep ! C (1924 ) P- 62 . 

2 op. cit. p. 25. y J Religions (1918). 
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cept was believed to operate. Professor Mircea Eliade, discussing 
‘The Structure and Morphology of the Sacred’, says : 

-The unknown and the extraordinary are disturbing epiphanies; they 
indicate the presence of something other than the natural; the presence, 
or at least the call of that something. A particularly cunning animal, 
anything novel, any monstrosity - all these are as clearly marked out as a 
man who is exceptionally ugly, neurotic or shut off from the rest of the 
community by any sort of distinguishing mark . . . (whether natural or 
acquired). Such examples may help us to understand the Melanesian 
idea of mana from which some authors have thought it possible to trace 
the origins of every religious phenomenon. Mana is for the Melanesians, 
that mysterious but active power which belongs to certain people and 
generally to the souls of the dead and all spirits. 1 

The concept was first introduced to Western thought in 1891 by 
Bishop R. H. Codrington who, in his book on the Melanesians, 
stated that he believed that the concept mana was common to the 
whole Pacific. He defined the term as : 

a force altogether distinct from physical power which acts in all kinds of 
ways for good and evil, and which it is of the greatest advantage to pos- 
sess or control. ... It is a power or influence, not physical, and in a way 
supernatural; but it shows itself in physical force, or in any kind of 
power or excellence which a man possesses. This mana is not fixed in 
anything and can be conveyed in almost anything; but spirits, whether 
disembodied or supernatural beings, have it and can impart it; and it 
essentially belongs to personal beings to originate it, though it may act 
through the medium of water, or a stone or a bone. 2 

If a man is successful as a fighter or a hunter, or if his animals mul- 
tiply or the plants he is cultivating flourish, it is because he has 
mana in himself, or his weapons or tools have mana or the garden has 
mana. If a man sees a stone which seems to him to have an unusual 
shape, and if he buries it in his field and a good crop follows, then it 
is because the stone has mana. Similarly if a man is able to emulate 
his predecessor who was judged to be a great man, it is because he has 
the same mana. Mana is something that is to be found both in human 
beings and in things, and it can be transmitted by man to things, or by 
things to things. 

The religion of the Melanesians seems to have been largely devoted 
to obtaining this power of mana, but mana is now known to be oper- 
ative in a much more extended realm than Melanesian religion, it 

1 Mircea Eliade: Patterns in Comparative Religion (1958) p. 19. 

1 R. H. Codrington: The Melanesians: Studies in their Anthropology and Folk- 
lore (1S91) pp. 118-19. 
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p ays a considerable part, under different names, in the religions of 
many other areas. For instance, among the Iroquois it is called 
oi enda, with the Sioux it is wakai, and with the Algonquin it is manitu, 
n Queensland the Kabi tribesmen have a similar concept which they 
ca manngur. Generally speaking these terms refer to a mysterious, 
wonder-working element that can produce results both creative and 
estructive. Since the term, or its equivalents, plays such a prominent 
part in early forms of religion there has been a considerable debate as 
to whether religion has its origin in some such concept, whether 
n * ana precedes animism and what is its connexion with magic. Pringle- 
attison, discussing the history of religion, said that 

The history of religion may legitimately be treated as a continuous 
eve opment from the vague mana beliefs of primitive savagery. Progress 
consist in the attainment of clearer and worthier conceptions of the 
nature of the power(s) with which we have to do. 1 


A somewhat similar point of view was advanced by MM. Hubert and 
l °’ Melanges d'Histoire des Religions (1909), iden- 

C , C sacred with mana as the most elementary of all religious 
to ver 0 T n 1° US ' ^ * s °bvious that such a concept is fundamental 

cam/nwlV ° rmS of reli gion, but we have not yet asked how man 
Primiti 6 1SVe m SUC k a P ower » or to form such a concept? 
envkonmlni™^ ‘• CCmS to have conceived of everything within his 
thinn that w Cm ® a centre °f certain forces. If he picked up some- 

cult to mnvf> aS e f aV ^’,° r attem Pted to push something that was diffi- 
being solid ^ Sornet ^ n S that gave a strong impression of 

and falling tree^a! 1 6 movements _ of rushing water, avalanches 
these forces with tu SU ° Physical experiences caused liim to compare 
deed, it mav be ^ ° ve ments and tensions in his own body. In- 

make a clear distincti 6 u Aether at an early stage he was able to 
own body. Carveth Rear! StWeen ^ orces outside and forces within his 
between man and the mn Sa ^ S ^ ere * s an Einjiihlung or empathy 
responds to the moanm and sounds emitted by things. Man 

their ‘voices’ endow them with 6 E ° d the w bispering of the sea, 
°n Animism and Animatism^ 3 ^ 6 R- Marett (see section 

every object is actuated by a Hft^ S CalIed <a mmatism’, a belief that 
rom such ‘sympathetic’ think;™ ^ ° f the sam ekind as our own. 
ut a step to the concept of mana? Read suggests that it is 

^ CarV6th °f Re >'gion (1930) p. 29. 
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Jung, when discussing Robert Mayer’s theory of the conservation 
of energy , 1 asks how did this new idea thrust itself into consciousness 
with such elemental force? To which Jung replies that the idea of 
energy was a ‘primordial image’ that emerged from the collective 
unconscious . 2 Jung argues that some such concept as ‘primitive ener- 
getics’ underlies religion in all parts of the world; it is that ‘universal 
magical power’ which is behind all the dynamistic religions which 
Tylor and Frazer mistakenly interpreted as animism. The power-con- 
cept of mono was not, says Jung, thought of in terms of souls or 
spirits. In a chapter on ‘Mana-Personality’ Jung says: 

Primitive man. does not analyse and does not work out why another is 
superior to him. If another is cleverer or stronger than he, then he has 
mono, he is possessed of a stronger power. . . . Historically this marta- 
personality evolves into the hero and the godlike being whose earthly 
form is the priest . 3 

Kings as late as the eighteenth century were supposed to have some 
such power of ‘touch’ by which to cure disease. ‘Historically the 
mana - personality is always in possession of the secret name or some 
special esoteric knowledge.’ Jung goes on to say that men in later 
times instead of identifying the self with the mm/a-personality, as 
primitive men tried to do, concretized it as an extra-mundane ‘Father- 
in-Heaven’. 

Discussing the ‘primitive conception of libido ’ 1 Jung argues that 
inana is not something that ‘refers to things that call forth reverent 
wonder, respect or love - but rather to what is effective, powerful 
and creative’. The primitive conception of mana, says Jung, seems, 
therefore, to be an initial stage of our general conception of psychic 
energy; this energy at the personification stage is seen as animism and 
so is an important prior condition of the God-idea, and perhaps the 
most primitive of all such concepts. 

Magic 

Magic belongs to very early stages of human development but it is 
difficult to establish its place in the evolution of religion. Tylor, and 
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Spencer and Gillen, all relegated magic to the background, believing 
animism to be of far greater importance. Frazer believed that there 
was an absolute difference between magic and religion, saying that 
ustralian aborigines possessed magic but hardly a religion. This 
opinion has proved, on two grounds, to be ill-founded: (1) recent 
studies have shown that many Australian aborigines did in actual 
act worship sky-gods, and (2) modern anthropology shows that 
etween belief in mana and belief in spirits there is a succession of 
intermediate stages among which magic would naturally find a place. 

ne of the earliest and most valuable expositions of magic was 
written by J. H. King, 1 whose theory depends upon a distinction 
w lie he made between two kinds of ‘power’ — the impersonal (what 
is generally meant by physical energy) and the mental (as seen in man 
a ' 1 ,, anima s )' From the first of these two kinds of power man arrived 
a e practice of magic, and from the second at a belief in spirits - 
e magical being the earlier form of belief in physical energies. 

rinne u* 1 ex P erience at a H stages is subject to unpredictable interrup- 
jT by ""Phonal powers which men describe as good or bad luck. 
Kin ri fi eS f ^ rom sltu ations involving ‘luck’ and is, according to 
comp t S ■ °F religion. But how did magical practices as such 

confronted ^ ^ arett suggested that primitive man when 

emoZal r Z ° r extraordinary situations expressed his 

to be reneaipd* 2 y v ^ v * d Physical gestures. These gestures tended 
a process of lZ nCVer ^ situati <™ recurred, and so became, by 
which man snnW? U 3nd assoc ^ at ^ on = a sort of formal technique by 
need. g ° avert some danger or to satisfy some urgent 

of man’s psycho^W- 1 a f rees widl bang’s in stressing the importance 
ted, but t0 the unusuaI aad the unexpec- 

aspect of magical acti-vif^ °™! tted a11 reference to the collective 
Hubert and Mauss 2 mhn „ SS ' j 5 om tssion was repaired by MM. 
sion of a collective consd^ 6 tbat ma gic like religion is the expres- 
physical acts with ° u suess; mass emotions tend to endow 

Iective needs. P believed to be capable of satisfying col- 
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gion. Wundt, however, while he accepted this statement, argued that 
the concept of the soul is older than that of magic because it arises 
directly out of two of the most striking of all human experiences, 
namely the phenomena of death and dreams. 1 The order of develop- 
ment would seem to be, the concept of the soul, the concept of mana, 
the practice of magic and the rise of animatism followed by animism. 
This sequence is, however, open to objection by those who maintain 
that animism precedes magic, but whatever the order, it is clear that 
magjcal practices played a prominent part in the earliest stages of 
religion and continue to do so even among civilized peoples, many of 
whom still believe that there is another ‘causal’ order than that 
which is commonly described as scientific. 

Animatism and Animism 

E. B. Tylor in Primitive Culture (1871) expounded the idea that Ani- 
mism was the most primitive form of religion, a theory which James 
Frazer also adopted. Tylor said that man very early came to believe that 
all tilings, including so-called inert objects, were animated by personal 
‘souls’ which assumed human shapes in dreams and visions. Even at 
primitive levels man realized that two things belonged to him as well 
as his body - life and a ‘double’. But Tylor did not think it necessary 
to make a distinction between an all-pervading spirit and individual 
souls which animate individual things. 

Tylor argued that once man had learned to distinguish between 
his body and some phantom being or ‘double’ it was but a step to 
allying this ‘double’ with the concept of life, thus producing the con- 
cept of a personal soul. Marett contended that the notion of indi- 
vidual spirits is really too clearly defined a concept to be a satisfac- 
tory ‘minimum definition of religion’: ‘Savage religion is something 
not so much thought out as danced out, that, in other words, it 
develops under conditions, psychological and sociological, which 
favour emotional or motor processes, whereas ideation remains 
relatively in abeyance.’ 2 Something less intellectualized was needed 
than Tylor’s animism, and so it was found necessary to postulate a 
pre-animistic stage in religion. Such a stage would correspond either 
to the mana - stage or to what Marett called Animatism. Under this 
term Marett introduced a distinction between treating objects as if 
they were infused with life (animatism) and the animistic belief that 

1 Wundt: Mythus und Religion (1905-1909) pp. 78 ff. 

2 R. R. Marett: The Threshold of Religion (1914) p. 31. 
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nurw °$ eCtS j a< ^ CaC k aQ individual soul. But whatever theories 
• . a vance for the actual development from the mana-stage to 
tiT , , Sm ’ ^ Ve need to n °tice that ‘in the remote times (which can 
stm be observed among primitives living to-day) the main body 

c e ' vas apparently in human and in non-human ob- 
s, * was projected as we should say now’. 1 It is this fact, says 

thetf* 0 ^ ma ^ ta ^ en as tb e psychological explanation of the 


Totemism 


o emism oth as a concept and as a practice is exemplified in the 
a cus toms °f North American and Australian peoples who form 

enrh T T a 6 j? S rou P s ur >fted by kinship (real or imaginary), 
. - C an em S distinguished from other clans by the name and wor- 
or S P e f^ 6S °f animal or plant. This object (whether animal 

wav la ^ 1S .[ h ° Ufiht of as be “S related to the clan in a particular 

tectino- tnh° 1S a S sub J ect °f a religious emotion as well as of a pro- 
g oo. As examples of totemic ohi’pnfc wa mau ritf* thp fVane. 



totem 2 u ? e WoJf ’ which ™ among the most represents 
Sv cJstn^f^™ ° jibwas and Soquois. Totemism 

In AuStralia ’ in West ^ and in India 

long-established 7 ° probabl y of Dravidian origin) totemism is a 
nesl. h d f ° rm of reIl § 10n , as it is also in the islands of Poly- 

Spencer and rsn ^ tIdS P ractlce has been variously explained, 
ception and tbatlt arose as an explanation of con- 

which fertilizes the'f ’ totemic power being thought of as that 
°f totemism with 6 Andrew Lang associated the origin 
f* urkheim considered t ^ ana ~^ e qualities of the tribal name, wWle 
force thought of a 1 S ™™ t0 be tbe expression of an impersonal 
Murphy advanced a m some totemic cult object. Professor 

of the mana principle * eX ^ anatlon of totemism as an extension 


__ of the clan . 3 r • • • me totem-djvimty l 

( 1958 ) ^ ~ ' 
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Our interest in totemism at this stage arises from W. Robertson 
Smith’s belief that totemism was the starting point of all religions. 1 It 
was, he suggested, the root of all Semitic religions and of the faith 
which is embraced by the most civilized nations of the world. Robert- 
son Smith said that it was believed among Semitic peoples that the 
blood of the victim offered in sacrifices was the same blood as that of 
the god to whom the sacrifice was made. The flesh of such a victim 
might not be eaten except at a communal meal upon ritual occasions. 
This suggestion was followed up by F. B. Jevons 2 who said that if 
each tribe has its own totemic deity, then each tribe was a believer in 
a sort of tribal monotheism, a suggestion which will be discussed 
from another point of view in the section on ‘Original Monotheism’. 


Nature Worship 

James Frazer maintained that a very large part of religion in its 
earliest stages was based upon a personification of Nature. 3 This 
worship had a mythology which, according to Max Muller, came into 
being because of a confusion of primitive language. 4 Primitive man 
had individual names for individual objects but in many cases no 
general class names for objects of the same species, so that names 
tended to get confused and this with the personification of mana ob- 
jects eventually led to a combination of several gods in one and the 
separation of the one into the many. Such a process is related by 
Muller to his three-fold classification of cult objects: (1) things that 
can be grasped by the hands (fetiches) ; (2) things that can be par- 
tially grasped but are too large to be lifted, such as large natural 
objects (nature gods) ; (3) things that cannot be grasped at all, sky, 
sun, stars which become the Greater Gods above whom there stands 
the Infinite. This conception of an all-presiding power arose from 
man’s consciousness of powers within himself which exceed those of 


1 In spite of the extensive areas over which totemistic practices have been known 
to operate it cannot be claimed that religion necessarily originated in totemism 
because there are large areas of the world which seem not to have had any form 
of totemism but which, none the less, have religions of one kind or another. 

1 F. B. Jevons: The Idea of God in Early Religions (1910). 

3 J. G. Frazer: The Worship of Nature (1926). 

4 ‘For him [Muller], myth is neither a transformation of history into fabulous 
legend, nor is it fable accepted as history: and just as certainly it does not spring 
directly from the contemplation of the great forms and powers of nature What 
we call myth is, for him, something conditioned and negotiated bv the acencv of 
language; it is in fact, the product of a basic shortcoming an inhLnt ag n .^ of 
of language.' Ernst Cassirer: Language and Myth (19^ 3^ 
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ordinary waking consciousness, and on this basis, Muller argued that 
nrf n U , Ce a P s y ch0 I 0 gi c al religion’. Perhaps the best comment 

.? n , , e P ace °P Nature Worship in the development of religion is 
that which Frazer himself offers in his own Introduction to The Wor- 
ship of Nature : 

°P man re f u ses to acquiesce in the phenomena of sense. By an 
hpvnnri VC ’ an .J- rrCSIStl .bIe im P u lse it is driven to seek for something 
the ctii'ftJn m t lln S which it assumes to be more real and abiding, than 
assiimnf ® Phantasmagoria of this sensible world. This search and this 
detn-ppf i,° n are n0t P ecu h’ a r to philosophers; they are shared in varying 

degrees by every man and woman bom into the world. 

* * * 

'J° c ° th !f ^ eve lopments, Ancestor Worship and Astral Religion, 
tj ° me ? mes advanced as explanations of the origin of religion, 
relipiomf ™P ortant ’ but the first plays only a limited part in the 

somewhnt°T , S ° me Pftndtive peoples, while the latter represents a 
somewhat late stage of religious beliefs. 

* * * 

An Original Monotheism 

theism wa^fir^^'u 6 111311 Relieved in an original form of mono- 
Father Wilhelm % am !* ate d b y Max Muller and later developed by 

idea S K bem ar «“ ed tha * «■* lad an 

perceive a limit is to a n C,aU — eveiyt h' n 8 of which his senses cannot 
of intellectual activity "f™ 86 ° r t0 any man in an earl y stage 

resemblance to thm ‘md ° f ™ s id ea bears a close 

in the presence of what °f mystery which primitive man feels 

feelings of the weird and th ° 03 ed the numinous . 2 But these cruder 
primitive man those other 6 UQCann y were not likely to include for 
cribes as majestic suhli™ of the numinous which Otto des- 

•The Holy.. °«*r' C das gmz A n Jere) or 

more highly developed levels nf attrib utes belongs to much 

no way lessens the fundampnt ^ I ^ lous consciousness. But this in 
primitive religions, for a sens? P f rt w * ac b die numinous plays in 

among the earliest known forme m y ster i° us and the awe-ful is 
Schmidt’s argument for an n • • f human experience. 

2 See Rudo]f °«ofrj;r nSySf; 30 - 
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man’s sense of the mysterious and the infinite, and in part upon his 
refusal to apply the theory of evolution to religion. From long studies 
of primitive peoples Schmidt showed that religious developments are 
not always nor necessarily linked with stages of social evolution but 
that among some of the earliest known forms of society there were to 
be found ‘high’ forms of religious belief. To borrow a phrase from 
Andrew Lang - there was among Low Races a belief in High Gods. 
Schmidt’s argument (reduced to a few words) is that what he calls 
‘das hochtes Wesen’ was not some concept that was the result of 
evolutionary development from earlier forms of religion but the 
recognition by ‘the ethnologically oldest people’ of some form of 
exalted deity. By identifying ‘the ethnologically oldest peoples’ with 
Pygmies and similar peoples, Schmidt seriously impaired his argu- 
ment. Modem anthropologists have pointed out that the Pygmies, 
the lowest of the Amerindians, the Eskimos and the Ainus, are 
ethnologically no older than the ‘tall peoples’ of the same stock. 
But if we disregard the ethnological aspect there seems to be some 
weight in the argument that a form of monotheism began to emerge 
early on in the history of mankind. There is reason to suppose that 
primitive man’s belief in High Gods, or in some form of localized 
monotheism, has its modem parallel in the religious development of 
young children who associate a Big Being with Big Things. 

We have now to refer to the place of fear and fascination in reli- 
gion. 

The Numinous 

Man, long before he was able to make any intellectual explanation of 
his experiences, was aware that there were situations which aroused 
feelings of fear, awe, reverence, repulsion and attraction, intuitions 
of the Mysterious and the Inexplicable; the sort of thing which, at 
many removes, we find in Jacob’s experience of sleeping at Bethel, 
‘How dreadful is this place!’ Tens of thousands of years before 
Jacob fell asleep with a stone for his pillow, men had known what it 
was to have a feeling of the Awe-ful. As Dr G. F. Moore puts it: 

in a thousand ways the primitive is made aware that besides his fellow- 
men, friends or enemies, besides the animals he pursues or which pursue 
him, in short, besides the things he is familiar with or more or less 
understands, there are around him other things that are outside his 
understanding as they are beyond his foresight or control. 1 

1 G. F. Moore: The Birth and Growth of Religion (1923) p. 9, quoted E. O. 
James: The Beginnings of Religion: Grey Arrow edn (1958) p. 30. 
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In other words, there is a vivid recognition of the difference between 
the familiar and the mysterious, between the Natural and Super- 
natural. 

This feeling of the difference between the familiar and the mys- 
terious is the basis of the most important religious concept of 
modem times -the Numinous. Otto’s numinous, thisJeeling of 
Something-0 tlier-Than , is a fact of experience. And it exercises a 
tremendous influence over the primitive mind - but not over the 
primitive mind only. The sense of the mysterious has not evaporated 
even in the most highly technical forms of urbanized society. What 
this numinous Something is we cannot fully define or describe. It is 
not only tremendum, it is also described as fascinans. Like fear itself, 
it is accompanied by the opposite feeling of love and attraction. 
Repulsion and fascination are the twin poles of man’s reactions to 
the unfamiliar, the tremendous, the majestic and the awesome. 
Religion, however many other definitions may be forthcoming, is 
man’s ‘effective desire to be in right relations with a sacred trans- 
cendental order controlling human destinies and natural events - 
which finds expression in a prescribed system of ritual and belief - 1 
The human soul is so constituted as to be able to respond to the 
mysterious wherever it may be felt. That the mysterious may appear 
to take on different forms in different orders of society does not alter 
the fact that man knows what it is to experience situations of Some- 
thing-other-than which arouse in him reactions of fear, fascination, 
wonder and awe. 


Resume 

We may now make a brief resume of what we have said about the 
psychological factors involved in the origin of religion. 

Religion is an active element in human life at all levels of develop- 
ment because it is directly related to basic human needs. These needs 
are not wholly physical because life is never entirely a practical 
3 31 p' primitive man sought for non-physical means of 

satisfying many of his basic needs implies a belief in the existence of 
spiritual agencies. 

Psychologically man does not always live on the same level of 
consciousness. In sleep he becomes vividly aware of another life 
vbich is apparently independent of his physical activity. It is reason- 
able to suppose that primitive man, being ignorant of the psyclio- 
1 E. O. James: op. cil. p. 30. 
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logical structure of his own nature, arrived at his belief in the exist- 
ence of the soul or psyche not from dream experiences only but from 
some such practical consideration as the distinction between a body 
that breathes and a body that does not. This primeval distinction was 
in the course of many centuries endowed with a rich vocabulary, a 
vocabulary which shows that man from very early times identified 
breath and blood with soul, psyche and life. 

Man’s religious consciousness was extended by his awareness of an 
empathy between the interior forces of his own life and the things of 
the external world; by this means the things of the natural world 
were endowed with individual forces or souls which man came to 
think of as personified beings, thus providing himself with the first 
assembly of gods. Added to this his experience of the large and the 
immeasurable gave him a sense of the Infinite, and later of a Supreme 
Power that rules over all other powers. 

Other important psychological factors in religion are fear 1 and 
curiosity. Primitive man found ‘the unknown and the extraordinary 
to be disturbing epiphanies ’. 2 Unusual things, situations and persons 
were felt to be possessed of some curious quality which aroused 
ambivalent emotions of terror and fascination. Such experiences 
bring man to his knees. This means that man’s experiences of the 
Numinosum play a fundamental part in primitive religion and that 
these experiences have been and continue to be common to all forms 
of religion. 

1 ‘The life of a primitive man can be compared with the progress of somebody 
walking through a modem electricity works with its engines and high tension 
cables. Everywhere he finds warnings saying “Do not touch”, “Danger of Death”.’ 
Max Haller: Die primitiven Religionen : quoted by Oskar Pfister: Christianity and 
Fear (1948) p. 151. 

! Mircea Eliade: Patterns in Comparative Religion (1958) pp. 7 ff. 
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RELIGION 

AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


In this chapter we are concerned to consider some of those psycho- 
logical concepts which are of great importance for the study of reli- 
gion, and we begin with instincts and the general concept of the 
unconscious, since much that distinguishes the religious life has its 
origin in the activity of the instincts operating below the level of 
ordinary everyday awareness. 


Instincts 

Instincts have been defined in various ways. William James defined 
them as the faculty of acting in such a way as to produce certain ends 
without foresight of the end, and without previous education in the 
performance .- 1 If this definition be compared with one provided by 
William McDougall who said that an instinct is 

an innate disposition which determines the organism to perceive (to pay 
attention to) any object of a certain class, and to experience in its pres- 
ence a certain emotional excitement and an impulse to action which 

as expression in a specific mode of behaviour in relation to that ob- 
ject- 


we perceive that there is a considerable difference in the scope and 
nature of instincts. Stout comments that 


bracpfiwl vf th ° Ught concernin g instinct, subsequent to Darwin, em- 
been the attempt t cont j’ astc I d tendencies. On the one hand there has 
other thrr i k ° y ender the concept strictly biological, and on the 

Ktms and to explore the mental character, sties of instinMiVe process. 


Stout : Manual of Psychology • 4thedn ■ - 

(1932) p. 332. 7 gy ‘ 4ttl dn ' I2th impression: revised C. A. Mac 
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It is a common criterion of instinct that it results in the performance 
of actions which are perfectly performed from the outset, and prior 
to all experience or practice ; but if this is accepted as the criterion of 
instinct it will hardly apply beyond the realm of the insect and lower 
animal kingdom. Instinctive behaviour for man is essentially con- 
ditioned by intelligent consciousness. Whatever innate dispositions a 
child is bom with, among them is the capacity to learn by experience : 
‘there is every reason to believe that the purest instinctive action is 
the outcome of a distinctly mental process ’ 1 and that this mental 
process involves (as do all mental processes) three factors, the cog- 
nitive, affective and conative. 


Religious Sentiment 

Every instinct is associated with a specific emotion, an association of 
particular importance, as we shall see when we come to discuss wor- 
ship and man’s experience of the numinous. For example, the instinct 
of flight, which is associated with the perception of danger, gives rise 
to the emotion of fear; the parental instinct to tender feeling; the 
instinct of curiosity to the emotion of wonder, and the instinct of sub- 
mission to negative self-feeling. Many of these emotions form an 
emotional complex. The emotion of admiration, for instance, is a 
complex emotional state which implies the pleasurable perception of 
an object or situation involving the emotion of wonder and negative 
self-feeling (from the instinct of self-abasement). If admiration is 
blended with the emotion of fear, it gives rise to yet another affective 
complex, awe. If gratitude be added to this complex of awe then we 
have another basic religious emotion - reverence. The reason why 
reverence is the deepest of all emotions is that there are comparatively 
few, if any, non-religious situations or personalities capable of evok- 
ing such a highly affective complex of wonder, fear, gratitude and 
negative self-feeling. These particular emotional reactions are funda- 
mental to man’s religious experiences and form the ‘master sentiment’ 
of religion. This master sentiment completes that ‘hierarchy of pur- 
poses, attitudes and emotions in which relatively narrow and im- 
mediate aims and values are subordinated to others which are wider 
and more permanently valid ’. 2 The assumption behind this statement 

1 McDougall: Social Psychology (1928) pp. 20 ff. 

1 Margaret Phillips: The Education of the Emotions through Sentiment Develon- 
ment (1937) p. 261. r 

E 
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S t UpremC ValUe ° r ° b J' ect about which the whole 
range of human emotions may finally be organized. But 

finS2 e ds d a ta V s e k a wtSf P ° nd t0 th l WhoIe of reali ‘y is obviously, for 
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hierarchll of senr 31 ^ f Hgious sentime nt is the completion of a 
Completeness ’. 2 ’ haS ltS counter P art in Dr Hadfield’s ‘Law of 

Fullness of life^^htTroal^nf l°r m ,?, Ve towards its own completeness, 
compelling motive oHife ^ tbc ur S e to completeness is the most 
organism abhors inrnm^i^tV ' * » nature abhors a vacuum so every 
and the sense of incomnlct eness, J n re b'gion the craving for completeness 
the basis oraSSSer 35 If markcd; indced ’ il a PP cars t0 be 
savage is awakened by the feehnp^nv thUd ° f the c y cIone the South Sea 
and falls down in worshin h»r ng ,f lls ovvn wea kness and insufficiency, 
his destruction DM we in n° re the P ° WCr which ™ves the hurricane to 
no ‘fear’ of Onri j _ o sense of incompleteness we should have 

° ’ n° love for God. . . . Psychologically 
roost clear! v j*-* +1-. ^ c.> n m 


n _ , we reel no sei 

110 Ie ^r of God, no twH ofp j " 7* we snouiu nayt 
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mstmet actively craves expressi C 3 ear ^ marked in the instincts. Ever) 


This instinctual craving for r nm „i , . . 

Dougall’s ‘hormic’ interne p eteness Is in agreement with Me 
the word horn teto descrih .f 1 ?" ° f ,hc i,lslincts - McDougall use 
expression in some form „r“‘i!!' ins,fact “ man always seek; 
even his dreams andnsvehn.^ff!' 111 HCtivity ’ that aP his activities 
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that End is has varied eritWf 00 ^ tb ° Ugh his realization of what 
ca nsed Jung to define rflimnn fr °™ age to age. It is this fact that 
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Instinct and Religion 
Some psychologists have suggested that among his many instincts 
man has a specifically religious instinct, but this is to advance too 
simple a psychological explanation for the existence of what is ob- 
viously a highly complex activity. The religious life involves the 
active collaboration of several instincts including those which relate 
to man’s gregarious and sexual nature. 

The gregarious instinct as it operates in human society makes the 
individual sensitive not only to the influence of group suggestion but 
also to the fear of being separated from his fellow men. Furthermore, 
the influence of society tends to modify the instinctual behaviour of 
the individual in a way that gives rise to what Freud called the Super- 
ego. These modifications operate in such a way that the energies of 
the crude instincts are directed to higher and more varied objectives. 
This process which is known as sublimation operates strongly in 
connexion with man’s sexual instinct. 

Some writers have held that religion is ‘nothing-but’ an expression 
of the sex instinct. Such a view arises from a rather inadequate appre- 
ciation of the nature of religion and from a too restricted view of sex. 
It overlooks the fact that the sex instinct plays a prominent part in 
most forms of human activity, but it is not so much the sexual ener- 
gies themselves that are important as the ends to which they are 
devoted. ‘True piety is earthly love transcendentalised, and the saint 
is the lover, purified, refined and perfected .’ 1 Sex is one of the high- 
est as well as one of the crudest of all forms of human interest. It is 
natural that since religion relates to the whole of a man’s life and not 
to some rarified part of it, that religion should be related to man’s 
sexual life. Starbuck showed that conversions occurring during ado- 
lescence are accompanied by emotions which are clearly related to 
the subject’s developing sexual life. Furthermore, it is natural that 
situations in religion involving personal contacts between the human 
self and the Other (Buber’s I-Thou relationship) should be described 
in the language of love and sexual relationships. As we shall have 
occasion to see later on, the symbolical language of mysticism is in 
large measure derived from the activities of the unconscious which, 
being strongly instinctual by nature, furnishes symbolical forms 
which are emotionally suited to experiences of a sublimated libidinal 
land. 

1 G. Stanley Hall: Tne Psychology of Adolescence'. Vol. II. p. 294. 
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The Unconscious 

stressed the conative nature of 
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capable of becoming conscious at any time, or, if we say that it was 
unconscious we are giving an equally correct description. Thus ‘uncon- 
scious’ in this sense of the word coincides with ‘latent and capable of 
becoming conscious’. 1 

The unconscious proper contains not only elements which have been 
‘forgotten’ but also instinctual energies which have never been in 
consciousness. 2 These instinctual forces fall into two groups, the 
sexual and the egoistic. The unconscious is, therefore, a repository 
for all psychic processes which are not in consciousness and for those 
which cannot emerge into consciousness without overcoming certain 
‘resistances’. Repression operates in a three-fold manner: (1) it pre- 
vents unconscious elements from entering consciousness and is itself 
the result of early social tr ainin g exerted upon the infantile mind 
by the conventions and moral standards of society; (2) it opposes 
attempts aimed at investigating the contents of the unconscious; (3) 
it is a dynamic barrier which functions as a censor to those mental 
events which seek to appear in consciousness. The censor is not al- 
ways active, and when relaxed certain unconscious elements appear 
as in dreams. 

Because of its instinctual character, the unconscious for Freud is 
thought of as being predominantly sexual in character but it should 
be noted that 

Freud does not only employ the expression ‘sexuality’ in the ordinary 
sense as ‘the sum of those physical and psychical phenomena which re- 
fer to the propagation of the species, or the functions of the reproductive 
instinct and organs’, but also in a much more extended sense, which 
coincides to all intents and purposes with the word ‘love’. 3 

The unconscious comes into existence as the result of repression fol- 
lowing an extended conflict between the child’s innate instinctual 
endowment and the inhib iting conventions of the family and society. 
Jung agrees with Freud in recognizing that the unconscious comes 
into existence with the growth of the individual, but holds that in 
addition to the ‘personal’ unconscious there is an unconscious which 
is inborn and not due to repressive processes. Jung, therefore, places 
greater emphasis upon the hereditary aspect of the unconscious. 

1 Freud: The Ego and the Id (1935) pp. 10-11. 

3 See Freud: Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (1940) pp. 287 ff. 

3 Oskar Pfister: Some Applications of Psycho-Analysis (1923) p. 52. 
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be raised to higher levels to give an increase in potential. Such a 
process is generally referred to as ‘transformation 5 or ‘sublimation 5 . 
Thus, for Freud, all the higher activities of man are the result of sub- 
limations of the sexual instincts. Jung’s definition of libido is an 
amplified version of the Freudian concept. Jung does not deny that 
many expressions of libidinal energy are intimately related to sexual 
activities, but he holds that as man in the course of his evolution ex- 
tended the range of his interests so his libidinal energy was diverted 
from its primary sexual expression to objectives largely desexualized. 
In situations described as religious or numinous libido presents 
man’s reactions in terms of primordial symbols. Jung expresses this 
view as follows : ‘The psychological machine which transforms energy 
[libidoj is the symbol. . . .’ 1 ‘The transformation of libido through 
the symbol is a process that has been taking place since the beginning 
of time and its effectiveness continues . 5 2 This raises the question 
why man at early levels of culture wished to transform his libido to 
some analogue which gave a symbolical rather than a direct satisfac- 
tion? Jung concludes that it was because man found that by desexual- 
izing libido he could release energy that would be available for other 
and higher interests. It may be suggested that these ‘higher interests’ 
are those by which man hopes to achieve that completeness of life 
which Dr Hadfield described as ‘the basis of religion 5 . Desexualized 
libido is that supply of energy by which man has produced the whole 
range of activities which together make up civilization and express 
his reactions to the mystery of life and death. 

libido and History 

Libido manifests itself in ways that are often the subject-matter of 
human history. It incites man to new and creative activities and also 
permits him to sink into long periods of seemingly uncreative inertia. 
The regressive tendency of the libido is the psychological expression 
of man’s desire to return to the Mother - a tendency which Freud 
and Jung explained in different ways. Anthropologically it appears 
that this recessive phenomenon is a cardinal phase in human history, 
associating itself with that fatigue of the primitive mind which lends 
itself to an uncritical acceptance of what is communicated within the 
tribe. But this ‘inertia of pause 5 is a highly significant factor in the 
creative development of man. In much the same way as there is an 
accumulation of psychic energy when some obstacle is encountered 

1 Jung: op. cit. p. SO. * ibid. p . 54. 
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way as the unconscious stands in a compensatory relationship to 
consciousness, so introversion and extraversion are compensatory 
attitudes. If a man is an introvert in his conscious life, then in his un- 
conscious he is an extravert, and vice versa. Although all men have a 
dominant attitude, no one person is a complete extravert or a com- 
plete introvert, most people are not only a mixture of both, but their 
attitudinal habitus may change at different times in their personal 
lives. Each of these attitudes is related by Jung to one of four 
functions, thought, feeling, intuition and sensation. So that an 
introvert or an extravert may be characterized by any one of these 
four types. 

In addition to the personal aspects of Introversion and Extra- 
version, it has been argued that certain ages exhibit one or other of 
these two attitudes, e.g. the Middle Ages appear as introverted when 
compared with the Renaissance or the modem world. This statement 
is not to be regarded as a value judgement, since each attitude stands 
in a complementary relationship to the other. In something of the 
same way as ‘normality’ is achieved by individuals who recognize 
the compensatory nature of their functional attitudes, so the recon- 
ciliation of opposites within an extended historical context constitutes 
one of the main themes of religious and historical movements. The 
Yin-Yang of the Chinese, the personification of Rta in the Rig Veda , 
the principle of the unification of opposites, the existence of Mitra 
and Varuna, the two guardians in Hindu mythology, and the concept 
of Tao, each represents, as does the Christian opposition of God and 
the Devil, a metaphysical example of the complementariness of op- 
posed attitudes. 


Anima and Animus 

When a man becomes aware of the unrealized potentialities of his 
psyche, he discovers within the unconscious his own soul-image. In 
the male this image is feminine in character - anima ; in the female it is 
masculine in character - animus. The relevance of this distinction for 
the symbolical expression of the unconscious needs no lengthy ex- 
planation. That a man sees his soul as a female figure is evidenced in 
reams and in the mythological themes of world religions where it 
appears as a leit-motif, in such familiar forms as the moon-goddess, 
a nd in the various images of the Magna Mater. 
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son of Laios , 1 king of Thebes, who being exposed as an infant by his 
father’s orders, returned as a man and, unaware of his royal paren- 
tage, slew a stranger who was his father and married unwittingly his 
own mother Jocasta. This legend is used by Freud to typify the boy s 
longing for his mother: 

At first it is the mother’s breast which is the object of his desire, together 
with the other comforts and satisfactions, that she can provide for him, 
but later, as he develops, his desires become at first vaguely and then 
clearly sexual. Seeing in his father a hated rival, he longs to kill him in 
order to possess his mother. . . . On the other hand he can admire him 
and it is this combination of hatred, fear and admiration which results in 
identification with him; he ‘becomes’ his father, and so in a symbolical 
way can possess his mother ... it is an unconscious, not conscious, solu- 
tion . 4 


The Oedipus Complex is, therefore, characterized by a certain am- 
bivalence involving hatred and affection for the one and the same 
parent, and, since our unconscious life is intimately connected with 
our infantile emotions, it is easy to understand why opposed affective 
elements, which co-exist easily in the mind of the child, exhibit a simi- 
lar opposition in the adult mind. Freud claimed that the Oedipus 
Complex is universal, but this statement needs qualifying in two 
ways. Anthropologically it is not at all clear how this could apply to 
societies which are not patriarchal in structure. On the psychological 
side it is possible that every male is the subject of this complex, but 
there is no evidence that it is active in everybody . 3 This is substan- 
tially the position set out by Charles Baudouin: 


The Oedipus Complex is of very frequent occurrence ... yet it would be 
false to maintain that the majority of men are in fact or by desire either 
incestuous or parricidal. The affair is much simpler. These impulses must 
be classed among the palaeolithic monsters . . . vestiges from very early 
childhood dating from a period of life when the child is absolutely 
amoral; vestiges which have to be thrust into the subconscious at the 
first onset of ‘the moral age ’. 1 


A most interesting discussion of the Laios-complex is to be found in Ian Suttie : 
ngins of Love and Hate (1939) pp. 127 ff. Suttie draws an important distinction 
„.^ Seeri P atr .' arcliai and matriarchal systems of society, saying that: ‘We find a 
?fL C d ‘^ erenca in m yth, theology, ritual and sacrifice, ethics and other 
met • C T. aracters between matriarchal and patriarchal peoples, which seems to 
0 ! n l b at die two cultures respectively derive their inspiration from and 
a ppeal to different levels of psychic development’ (op. cit. p. 133). 
i wu Fordham: The Life of Childhood (1944) p. 20. 

< rh , R ‘ Riverv - Conflict and Dream (1932) p. 144 f. 

‘-harles Baudouin: Psycho-Analysis and Aesthetics (1924) p. 205. 
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desire for re-birth; it is not only one of the main incentives in the life 
of the individual, it is also one of the main engagements of religion. 

It is that craving for completeness which, whether it be described as 
‘man’s essential quest’ or as the desire ‘for union with the Other’, is 
the telos of all religious activity. When in ordinary life a man tries to 
establish a place for himself in society he has to come to terms with 
the external world. The nature and the result of this struggle will to a 
large extent depend upon his particular psychological type , but 
when he has achieved some degree of social establishment he may 
become aware of aspects of his interior life which were suppressed or 
ignored in his earlier years. This inner life now demands his attention 
so that the individual is confronted with the difficult problem of 
resolving oppositions within his psyche and within the universe (for 
man is by nature metaphysically curious), problems of Good and 
Evil, Light and Darkness, Life and Death. If he is by habit or train- 
ing a religious man he will find some symbolical tradition that will 
help him to resolve these oppositions. If not, the process will involve 
much interior suffering before tie is able to be delivered from the 
burden of these oppositions and is re-born a ‘new man’. Hence St 
Paul’s expression ‘a new man in Christ’. Religion, in so far as it is 
something more than a statement of belief, enables a man to recon- 
cile aspects of his inner and outer life which he has so far failed to 
accomplish by his own efforts, and thus to achieve a complete and 
balanced personality. 1 

■* * * 


In this chapter we have considered some of those concepts which are 
most relevant to the psychology of man as a religious being. Man is a 
creature whose life is rooted in the psychological and social heritage 
of the race, but whose activities are strongly influenced by the hormic, 
prospective-seeking nature of the libido. Whatever beliefs may be 
entertained about the nature of that Object to which man both 
consciously and unconsciously directs his life, we need to ask our- 
selves how objects or situations described as numinous or sacred 


Among all my patients in the second half of life - that is to sav over thirtv- 
five - there has not been one whose problemin the last resort was not that of find 
mg a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that every one of them fell ill 
because he had lost that which the living religions of every age have giveTto their 
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come to be invested with a highly significant range of symbols, many 
of which seem to be common to religion at all levels. Analytical 
Psychology advances arguments which explain such a process as 
being due to the operation of certain functional powers within the 
collective unconscious. These symbolical forms are said to be the 
means by which man’s perception of the Ineffable becomes at one and 
the same time psychologically expressible and psychically satisfying. 
If this is so, it is important that we should consider these explana- 
tions. 
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Chapter V 


ARCHETYPES, SYMBOLS, MYTHS 


Religion claims the ‘whole’ man and, therefore, includes all sides of 
existence, those which are capable of being apprehended by reason, 
perceived through the senses, responded to by the emotions and in- 
tuited immediately without rational consideration. Since religion by 
its very nature refers to both the transcendent and immanent aspects 
of that mystery which pervades the universe and the life of man, it 
cannotbe exhaustively described in rational language. Yet man for an 
incalculable length of time has possessed a ‘language’ which enables 
him to express his sense of the ‘sacred’ in a way that no other lan- 
guage can - the medium of symbols and primordial imagery. 


Archetypes 

The concept of Archetypes is one of Jung’s most important contri- 
butions to the psychology of religion; hut because Jung has described 
this concept in such a variety of ways 1 it may perhaps be more help- 
ful to describe (rather than to define) this concept in terms of the way 
in which it is said to operate. The collective unconscious (objective 
psyche) contains instincts which not only influence the way man be- 
haves, thinks and feels, but also provides a range of symbolic images 
which enable man to express his reactions to situations and experi- 
ences which by their very nature defeat all attempts to express them 
intellectually. The means whereby instinctual energy (libido in a 
generalized sense) produces this ‘currency’ of significant images are 
the archetypes proper. Archetypes are ‘dominant’ which, operating 
within the collective unconscious, ‘create’ those symbolic patterns 
by which man expresses his reactions to the numinous and the 

mysterious. The manner in which these dominants onerat p u ° 
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time, it indicates that the momentary conscious situation is influenced 
not so much from the side of the personal as from the co ec ... • 

The primordial image (elsewhere also termed the _ archetype ) 1 
always collective, i.e., it is at least common to entire nations or epoc 
In all probability the most important mythological motives are common 
to all times and races . 1 

Having discussed the difference between archetypes as functional 
dominants within the collective unconscious and archetypes as pri- 
mordial images we can now consider the psychological nature of 
Symbols. 

Symbols 

Symbols like archetypal imagery are unconscious and instinctual by 
origin, they cannot be consciously invented and they must be dis- 
tinguished from rationally composed signs. Symbols have played and 
continue to play a more prominent part in the religions of mankind 
than ideas. A. N. Whitehead has a profound remark on this matter of 
ideas versus symbols: ‘it is characteristic of the learned mind to 
exalt words. Yet mothers can ponder many things which their lips 
cannot express. These many things which are thus known constitute 
the ultimate religious evidence beyond which there is no appeal. 

The things which the lips cannot express are among those situations 
which symbols are capable of expressing. 

Freud and Jung both agreed that symbols are the product of in- 
stinctual activities within the unconscious, but they differed as to the 
method by which symbols are to be interpreted, particularly those 
symbols which appear in dreams. Freud interpreted dream-sym- 
bols (which he regarded as the ‘royal road’ into the unconscious) on a 
strictly causal principle; Jung, while employing this principle to some 
extent, included a prospective principle saying that some dreams were 
capable of being understood only in terms of the psyche s aim or 
t^os. This agrees with what we have already said about the pro- 
spective aspect of man’s psychical nature. Man is not completely 
dominated by his past; his activities, especially those which are 
expressed symbolically, must also be interpreted prospectively. It is 
this fact that makes symbolism such an important factor in religion. 

When dealing with Individuation we said that ‘the desire for rc- 
b'.rth is not only one of the main incentives in the life of the indi- 
vidual, it is also one of the main engagements of religion’. This is 

1 June: Psychological Types (1938) pp. 555-6. 

* A. N. Whitehead: Religion in the Making (1926) p. 67. 
r 
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teenth centuries radically affected the Western attitude to the inherited 
symbolism of the Middle Ages, so today the sweeping social changes 
of mass industrialization are similarly affecting the symbolic atti- 
tude of peoples and individuals alike. Dr F. W. Dillistone, discuss- 
ing these changes, asks: ‘Can the distinctively Christian symbols, 
therefore, closely associated as they are with the environments out of 
which they originally emerged, survive in the altogether changed 
environment of the mid-twentieth century ?’ 1 The answer is that 
although the psychical nature of man, despite the scientific frame- 
work of his life, has not changed basically (and, indeed, cannot do so, 
so long as man remains man), yet because the symbolism of Western 
religion is still largely that of an introverted version of Christianity, 
it is incompatible with the extraverted interests of modern society and 
so the need is for some compensatory type of symbolism. Modem 
man requires a symbolism eloquent of human needs in a new social 
setting. This is imperative not only because symbols express human 
needs, but also because they promote social cohesion and carry 
certain psychological assurances without which man cannot con- 
tinue to live. A society, or a religion, whose symbolism no longer 
appears meaningful is in danger of disintegrating or becoming obso- 
lescent. The present existential view that ‘God is dead’ or the popu- 
lar belief that Christianity is no longer relevant, is in reality an asser- 
tion that the symbols which express the God-idea (or what Jung calls 
the God-imago ) have ceased to be meaningful. This is a change of 
symbolic attitude, not a denial of the spiritual truth which is en- 
shrined in the word-symbol ‘God’ or the fundamental nature of 
Christianity. What is dead is not ‘God’ but the God-symbol, that is, 
it has for the time lost its contemporary appeal. This agrees with some- 
thing which Jung said about archetypes. As we shall see a little later, 
the God-archetype is the means whereby man is able to ‘know’ God. 
If this archetype for the time being appears to be less significant than 
it once was it is because as an archetype ( not as a reality) it resembles 
the bed of a river. This can dry up because the water has deserted it, 
though it may return at any time. ‘An archetype is something like an 
old watercourse along which the water of life flowed for a time, dig- 
ging a deep channel for itself. The longer it flowed the deeper the 
channel, and the more likely it is that sooner or later the water will 
return.’ 2 The psychical waters of human life have for the time been 

1 F. W. Dillistone: Christianity and Symbolism (1955) p. 291. 

! Jung, quoted in Jolande Jacobi: Psychological Reflections (1953) p. 36. 
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diverted into other channels, but man’s sense of isolation, frustration, 
pessimism, and preoccupation with world annihilation are undeni- 
able evidence of his need for a re-animated symbolism that will carry 
that assurance of completion, unity, harmony and purpose which 
the God-imago has hitherto conveyed, and conveyed in a manner 
which no purely intellectual statement has ever been able to do. 
Symbols arising from the collective unconscious of mankind have 
been and are the means whereby the transcendental makes itself con- 
vincingly present in human experience. 1 


Symbolism and Historical Religions 

Historical religions begin with traditions which they inherit from the 
past, very genuine religious tradition, since it is exoressive of man’s 


, , a ex penences, is a form of collective symbolization 

w ose s ape is conditioned by historical circumstances. But this 
°.™ ° f colIcctive symbolism, when it is concerned with a religion 
which has at its centre a historic Figure, is a symbolism controlled by 

hppr, rameW ° r ^ act and institution. The historic Figure himself 

tim mesas y i f 0 man’s needs and aspirations and is, at the same 

™ I, v ?ff. SS !T e that eIeracnt of reality which stimulates the 

of nrim V'i tbe ob j ectlve psyche to promote a relevant series 

beinewhhmn TTu- ‘ N ° thin S’> sa y s Jun & ‘ever came into 
religions ? • l ?"* bC ' ng ex P ressed in phantasy.’ 3 This means that 
traditions ^ m S ^ mbobc f orm s long before they exist as historical 

Psvchic^fflpt 01 *! Christianity embody a much wider volume of 

ESS r n r ° Se * h are labelled ^orical facts ’ The 
because thev ° hnstianity assume an additional significance 

animated ml ^ SU PP orted by those psychical motifs which have 
animated mans unconscious life from very early times, and also 

philosophical aspertof dIIIioIop^ 1681 * 011 ? fsymboIs fr °m what ma y bc called the 
way and tendency of exSeSfwmT- that We must see in s }’mboIs ‘ aa original 
initially given in fixed cateanriec I 11211 , 18 I ? ore tban a mere record of something 
gaage arc not imilaUoS bm " ' ° f r f cx ‘. stcnce ’- Symbols in myth, art and lan- 
rcal discloses its true significance^ means of which anything that is 

’ Buddhism adorned f Erns l Cassirer: op. cit. p. 8/ * 

conventionalization and assimilation - P rh - 0 f- th ° Hlndu tradition by a process of 
Testament and Hellenistic Jurfiicm . , x?T* St,anit ^ took over traditions of Old 
Jhe traditions of Jewish was heavily indebted to 

Hioulcss; ConvenZaLuon ^T^ Christian monotheism. See R. H. 
Appendix III. and Assimilation in Religious Movements (1940). 

* Psychological Types (1938) pp. 75-6. 
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because they themselves confer a certain ‘historicity’ on the psycho- 
logical testimony of human experience. Such nature myths as those of 
Osiris, Marduk and Adonis are invested with a new significance when 
they are viewed in the light of the historical Jesus who is the ‘verifica- 
tion’ of the all-pervading pattern of the Dying-and-Rising-God who 
is the saviour of the world. Historical truths in religion exercise their 
power over believers not on rational grounds alone, but also be- 
cause they verify that element of reality which is inherent in the 
archetypal imagery of the objective psyche. In other words, our con- 
scious acceptance of such beliefs depends as much upon their con- 
nexion with the psychological past as it does upon historical evidence, 
faith and rational argument; Man expressed his apprehension of 
reality by primordial imagery ages before the theologian and the 
philosopher began their reasoned expositions and commentaries. 

Myth 

Before we consider myth as a psychological ‘fact’ it will be helpful to 
look at it in non-psychological contexts. Plato, for instance, used 
myth as the name for popular forms of explanation in much the same 
way as the New Testament employs the parable. But this is not how it 
is used by students of comparative religion. One of the best explana- 
tions is that given by Professor S. H. Hooke in Myth and Ritual 1 who 
shows that ‘myth’ and ‘ritual’ were invariably associated in the early 
cultures of the Eastern Mediterranean and Mesopotamian areas. Sir 
James Frazer, who defined mythology as the ‘philosophy of primi- 
tive man’, said that ‘myths are documents of human thought in the 
embryo ’. 2 We have devoted some space to discussing the nature of the 
‘primitive mind’ and it is obvious that we cannot use the word ‘pri- 
mitive’ to describe the rites and mythologies of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. None the less in the myths of these highly developed civil- 
izations there are threads which lead us to those primitive situations 
from which the myth-and-ritual pattern of ancient cultures is plainly 
derived. 

Originally, says Professor Hooke, man’s early preoccupations were 
with the ‘practical’ issues of life, with such problems as securing the 
rising and setting of the sun, the regular flooding of the Nile, with the 

1 S. H. Hooke : Myth and Ritual - Essays on the Myth and Ritual of the Hebrews 
in Relation to the Culture Pattern of the Ancient East ( 1933). See also A. M.Hocart: 
Kingship (1927); E. O. James: Christian Myth and Ritual (1937); S. H. Hooke: 
The Labyrinth (1935) ; Mircea Eliade : Myths, Dreams and Mysteries (1956) 

5 Frazer: Myths of the Origin of Fire: An Essay (1930). 
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physical well-being of the king, who in all these early cultures (and in 
many quite primitive communities) was the person upon whose 
health and virility the prosperity of the community was believed to 
depend. 1 In addition, there were the more personal problems of 
disease, luck and the uncertainty of the future, for which situations 
man devised rituals. These rituals have two elements, a point to 
which A. M. Hocart was the first to draw attention. These are ‘the 
t ngs done (e.g. R. R. Marett’s ‘dancing-out’ a problem or situa- 
tion), and the things said’. The things done are the ritual proper, the 
things said are the myth. The myth is, therefore, the ‘explanation’ not 
only of what is actually being done in the rite itself, but also of why it 
IS f C . in ^. < ^ le ’ tbat it 1S a description of some original situation out 
° ^ ri C j !_ 6 ntua i or iginally arose. To what extent such rituals were 
modelled by the archetypal processes of the objective psyche need not 
at the moment detain us. r J 

^Jackman when dealing with the Egyptian Coronation 
Ritud m the Ramesseum Papyrus* shows that the spoken part of the 

rS mC !! dCd .! he ° siris m y th at considerable length, while C. J. 
M'mlni" eS +> n Bab y IoDian New Year Ritual, 3 in which 

the rerit 7^ of as dead ‘in the mountain’, shows that 

which thp 1 7 Bab ylonian Creation myth, the enuma elish (to 
Usenfe W Creati ° n St ° ries bear a close resemblance), is an 

Similar rh„ r i° fthc nt , efor secunn g tb e restoration of Marduk to life. 
Hittite the religions of the early Greek, Minoan, 

blances hetT* 1 ° ndUS civilizations. The close resem- 

borrowinp w* 1 !. Seem to “dicate some degree of cultural 
and their g acr 1 Whether this is so or not , it is clear that all such rituals 
ginal pattern ml'?- 111 ? m yths are based primarily upon some ori- 
fnd h^elr “ ^ P^ hoI °g ica l expression of human needs 
the Sacred Manias S ° ? articular situations. Ritual patterns such as 
tility, and New Yea p r ? ferS f° union of the powers of fer- 
tween such opnnn t ^ ij a s w hich include stories of conflicts be- 
“ HOrUS and Set ’ Marduk aad Tiamat, Yah- 

of civilization illustratinj^the facTthnMu,' 5 ^'™ from wide areas and man y Ievels 
le u st with the enfeeblemfnt of wJ w th . e m .°tive for slaying a man-god is a fear 
should suffer a corresponding denv° Slc ^ ness or °id a g e his sacred spirit 
aad with it “peril th! general course of 

energies to be mysteriously knit nn u/ft!V V ° rsIli Pi 5ers ’ who believe the cosmic 

of ,h * hman div “*' rrm: 
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well and the Dragon, are all explicable on psychological grounds, 
since they clearly indicate man’s reactions to physical regularities 
which in the course of experience were clothed in primordial imagery. 

If it be asked ‘why are such physical regularities clothed by the 
unconscious in phantasies about nature rather than in pictures of 
nature?’ the answer is that the primitive mind did not draw the same 
philosophical distinction between the subjective and the objective 
aspects of life, but had an empathy with its surroundings ( participa- 
tion mystique) so that what happened outside man in a sense hap- 
pened inside him. This explains why external events which were felt 
to be internal occurrences were clothed in primordial imagery. Fur- 
thermore, if it be asked ‘why did primitive man think mythologic- 
ally?’ the answer is that situations thought of as being endowed with 
mana can be explained only by means which are not dominated by 
the principle of cause-and-effect. 1 Myths then may be looked upon as 
the epitomized reactions of man to that rationally inexplicable pro- 
cession of need, crisis, calamity and creativity which characterizes 
human experience in all ages. Even today, despite the higher level of 
man’s intellectual powers, there are recurring situations whose sig- 
nificance eludes rational explanation - life is a drama more mysterious 
than reason can elucidate or man can understand. It is for reasons of 
this kind that historical no less than non-historical religions have to 
express the highlights of existence in myth-and-ritual patterns. 

But as soon as we have said this, we have to face the fact that the 
relationship between mythology and historical religion has been a 
matter of intellectual embarrassment to many theologians in the past, 
although a new appreciation of the nature of the myth is be ginnin g to 
emerge among modem theologians. Professor Hooke in his Introduc- 
tion to The Labyrinth 2 adds a significant note on the meaning of 
Myth. Explaining that the myth possesses a truth which is both 
‘wider and deeper than the narrow truth of history’, Hooke goes on 
to say that 

an historical event can only take place once. From the historical point of 
view the battle of Waterloo is a single unique event which can never be 
repeated. But the essential truth of the myth lies in the fact that it 
embodies a situation of profound emotional significance, a situation, 


1 See Jung: Contributions to Analytical Psychology (1928) pp. 41-2, 112-13. 

3 The Labyrinth - Further Studies in the Relation between Myth and Ritual in the 
Ancient World (1935). 
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moreover, which is in its nature recurrent, and which calls for the repeti- 
tion of the ritual which deals with the situation and satisfies the need 
evoked by it. . . . 

Referring to Christianity as a new religion in the ancient world, 
Professor Hooke says that the appeal of the new religion 


lay not so much in the fact that it had its origin in historical events as in 
its tremendum mysterium of a dying and rising God, and of the ever- 
recurrent repetition in daily and yearly ritual of the central situation 
which had power to meet every kind of human need, not only to ensure 
eternal bliss, but to ensure the success of the homely activities of birth, 
marriage, fishing and harvest. It is in this sense that we may speak of the 
Christian myth, without the slightest reflection on the historical char- 
acter of the events out of which the Christian religion sprang. The term 
is used to express the fact of the ever-recurring repetition of a situation in 
which human need is met by the life-giving potency of a sacral act. 1 


That the myth embodies a recurring situation of profound emotional 
significance is given a psychological explanation by Jung, who in his 
Answer to Job 2, discusses certain aspects of problems which he had 
dealt with earlier 3 in connexion with Christ both as a historical person 
and as a symbolical figure ( symbolum ). How are we, for instance, asks 
Jung, to interpret many of Christ’s sayings, such as those from the 
Cross? Many commentators have failed to understand their real 
significance because they have declined to view them within a general 
mythical setting. ‘If these sayings are detached from their mythical 
context, they can only be explained personalistically.’ 4 If we interpret 
such a statement as ‘I am the Way, and the Truth and the Life: no 
one comes to the Father but by me’ 6 on strictly personalistic lines, we 
are fikely, says Jung, to arrive at much the same conclusion as that 
reac ed by Jesus s own family, who took the mundane and severely 

himself’ S ^ C V * 6W m ° S * u ^ erances > judging him to be ‘beside 


The dangerous limitations of purely personalistic types of inter- 
mvtn 10n P ause ^ as k ‘What is the use of a religion without a 

Hrm ,°u- s *“ e , religion meanSj if anything at all, precisely that func- 
, , C /7 m to the eternal myth?’ 0 But it is this use of the 

l os w c k en g e uders in many minds the suspicion that if we 

8 P °P- c 't. pp. ix, X. 

pp. 356 ff, an ^^ c ^S‘ on - West and East: Section VI. Collected Works: Vol. 11. 

« Aio P : Collected Works: Vol. 9. Section II 

‘JohfxfvT '' t0 Job in Collected Works: Vol.' 1 1. pp. 408 ff. 

'op. cit. p. 409. 
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view the doctrine of the Incarnation as a ‘myth’ then we are judging 
it to be ‘untrue’ - for many theologians in the past, and some in the 
present, have held that a myth is nothing more than a religious ver- 
sion of a fairy-tale. But mythology is not a series of elaborate fairy- 
tales, it is the psychologically created medium whereby transcen- 
dental reality (using these words in a theological sense) is given a 
‘this-worldly’ objectivity. The mythos is the only way by which the 
Christ ian belief that Jesus is at one and the same time both fully God 
and fully man, can be satisfactorily presented. 

The fact that the life of Christ is largely myth does absolutely nothing to 
disprove its factual truth. Quite the contrary. I would even go so a 
say that the mythical character of a life is just what expresses 1 s uni c 
human validity. It is perfectly possible, for the unconscious or an arche- 
type to takecomplete possession of a man and to determine hisfatedown 
to the smallest detail. At the same time objective, non-psyc c p 
phenomena can occur which also represent the archetype. n y 
seems so, it simply is so, that the archetype fulfils itself not on y Pj>y 
ally in the individual, but objectively outside the lndivi ua . y 
conjecture is . . . that the life of Christ is just what it had o e i 
life of a god and a man at the same time. 1 * 

Theology, whatever its reactions to Jungian explanations, is unwise 
if it seeks to diminish the psychological value of the myth. Ian Hen- 
derson, discussing the value of Rudolf Bultmann s attempt to e 
mythologize’ the content of the New Testament- (a highly stimu ating 
attempt whatever views individual readers may entertain a out e 
soundness of his conclusions), quotes Theilicke as saying . 

The myth is a legitimate form of human thought: it is, in fact, the only 
one in which the supersensible can be grasped. There is a . 
apologize for it, for just because it deals with the ultima . e 
things! it attains to 1 dimension of depth, which scientific knowledge 
cannot reach. 3 

This is substantially the point of view of Paul Tillich: myth is more 
than a primitive world-view ... it is the necessary and adequate 
expression of revelation’. 4 The form of the myth is determined both 
by the activity of the psyche and by the necessity of expressing t e 

1 Jung: op. cit. p. 409. „ , mrn 

5 See Rudolf Bultmann: Theology of the New Testament: - vols. (195_, 1955), 

Jesus Christ and Mythology (I960). . 

3 Ian Henderson: Myth in the New Testament (19:>2) pp. 50-1. 

1 See Paul Tillich: The Protestant £ra(1951) pp. 1SS\, and Systematic Theology 
(1953) Yol. I. pp. 246 ff. 
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transcendental in a this-worldly manner. These two points would 
seem to explain why the mythological presentations of religion appear 
to vary but little from age to age. 


Primordial Imagery, Art and Religion 


Poets, artists and mystics have demonstrated down the ages that 
by the use of primordial images and symbols man is able to express 
his apprehension of a Power which both transcends and, at the same 
time, is immanent within the natural world and in man himself. 
These experiences defy logical description but poetry, art, drama, 
mime, ritual, liturgy, music and other creative arts are well fitted to 
describe the ineffable when they use archetypal imagery. This helps us 
to understand why Hegel ascribed such a high value to poetry as the 
medium for conveying man’s apprehension of Spirit. The symbols 
which emerge from the objective psyche are highly charged with 
emotion because of their primordial origin, and provide mankind, at 
all levels of development, with the only available means of expressing 

that ambivalence of terror and love which is the result of an experi- 
ence of Reality. 

Gilbert Murray, comparing the tragedies of Hamlet and Orestes, 
re ers to that continuity of thought-feeling which stirs modem no less 
t an primitive man. Even in our highly lit and scientifically regulated 
world there are situations at which something within us 


irnmtm tu ° S1 ^ *k em ’ a cr y °f the blood which tells us that we have 
r „ r _ ii en ? al ' va y® • • • a strange unanalysed vibration below the sur- 
; n „ ’ . a e 5. s an< ^ la g °f desires and fears and passions, long slumber- 
rnn^nf 3 ^ ^ am ^ lar j which have for thousands of years lain near the 

our mn! Ur m ° st mtunate emotions and been wrought into the fabric of 
our most magical dreams. 1 b 


enea our modem life there moves a deep ancestral current which 
enahlpo^ Cames ^ le experiences of the whole human race, but also 
a wnv tw ° res P onc \ to our apprehensions of the mystery of life in 
more clr 1 1 n ? or logical statement can. Nowhere is tliis 

emrinvmp t r Seen thaQ in reli g ious art and worship, where the 
tures anrir -° ancestra * f° rms and primordial imagery both cap- 
“ VITO man ' s inhere “ «•»* of an eternal mystery. 

0927) pp. oPr P res j es ' * n The Classical Tradition in Poetry 

™ ’ Cf ‘ Maud Bodkln = Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (1934). 


Chapter VI 

FREUD ON RELIGION 


Freud’s attitude to religion, is well expressed in two sentences near 
the end of his study of Leonardo da Vinci: 

Psycho-analysis has made us aware of the intimate connexion between 
the father-complex and the belief in God, and has taught us that the 
personal God is psychologically nothing other than a magnified father; 
it shows us every day how young people can lose their religious faith as 
soon as the father’s authority collapses. We thus recognize the root of 
religious need as lying in the parental complex . 1 

Freud’s studies of religion are all variations upon this theme of God 
the ‘magnified father’, but before we proceed to deal with these 
arguments we should look first into Freud’s own religious back- 
ground as this is admirably set out by Ernest Jones in his three- 
volume life of Freud. Ernest Jones says that we know two things 
about Freud’s religious upbringing, first that he had a Catholic 
nannie in his first three years who took him with her to church; 
secondly, that although born of a Jewish family, it was a home with 
‘an almost entirely secular atmosphere ’. 2 The usual religious experi- 
ences associated with adolescence seem not to have played any part 
in Freud’s development, for he confessed that he had never had any 
belief in the existence of the ‘supernatural’. Yet Freud was familiar 
from an early age with the Old Testament and later acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of the New Testament and the religions of 
antiquity. 

Nevertheless, he went through his life from beginning to end as a 
natural atheist . . . that is to say, one who saw no reason for believing 
in the existence of any supernatural Being and who felt no emotional 
need for such a belief. The world of Nature seemed all-embracing and 
he could find no evidence of anything outside it . 3 5 


1 Freud: Leonardo da Vinci (1932) p. 103. 

1 Ernest Jones: Sigmund Freud (1957) Vol. III. p. 375. 
* Ernest Jones: op. cit. Vol. III. p. 376. 
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Freud himself frequently expressed surprise that intelligent people 
held religious beliefs, but what is not clear is why he himself as ‘a 
natural atheist should have been so deeply and so illuminatingly 
interested in the psychology of religion. 

In Freud s view religion was the projection of the child’s psychical 
relationship with its father. Even Jewish monotheism had behind it 
the nucleus of the father-figure, for once God was seen to be one, 
man could project more easily on to a single deity feelings which he 
had as a child directed towards his father. This view is directly 
related to Freud’s belief that the mythologies of world religions show 
that religion itself is ‘nothing other than psychological processes 
projected into the outer world’. Freud first published his arguments 
about the nature of religion in Totem and Taboo (1913) in which he 
attributed the origin not only of religion, but of civilization, morality, 
aw and culture, to the psychological connexion between the Oedipus 
omplex and totemism as it existed within small primitive groups. 
r ^ U was es P eci ally indebted to Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy 
and lhe Golden Bough as well as to Robertson Smith’s Religion of the 
Semites, which, he said, confirmed many ideas he had not previously 
a ^ C , to Publish. From Frazer he learnt that the totem animal must 
not be killed except communally and that members of the same 
o emic group were not permitted to have sexual relations with 
f t „ C Sa ™ e trd3e (Fence, exogamy). These two practices were 
q ,. e 7 reu to ^at situation to which he had given the name 

P? mpICX ’ a situation in which the son hates the father 
m 0 . . S own desire to possess his mother. As a result of these 
was ibp 08 ^ , aSS ° Cia ^ 0ns Freud reached the conclusion that God 
Dracti P nf^ CC 10a of t b e father-figure, and that the sense of guilt, the 
tribe werp , SaCnfi “’ and standards of sexual morality within the 
In'suhspn CnV . C r ? m tde earl y f° mis °f patriarchal totemism. 
discussed in rw WOr ^ S ’ Freud developed the ideas which he had 
defined In The Future °f an Ill ^ion (1927) he 

dogmas assort" 1 W 1 ,°^ Was t ^ le illusion’) as consisting of ‘certain 
reality which tell 18 & out fact f and conditions of external (or internal) 
and which claim tiw somet bi n § that one has not discovered oneself, 

nor does it in am, , aKes no re f ere nce whatever to experience, 

of belief are based^ t0 . tlle fact tdat d °g m as and statements 
based upon the ricImess 0freligi0lls experiences , But 

1 op. Cit. p. 43. 
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since religion is related ‘to the most insistent wishes of mankind’ - to 
man’s desire to escape from the stem facts of reality - religion is 
nothing more than an expression of man’s wishful thinking. This 
desire to escape from reality is related, for Freud, to the psychological 
factors which characterize the relations of a small boy to his father, 
a relationship which is strengthened by the child’s vivid awareness of 
his helplessness in the face of the realities of the unknown world 
which confronts him. Man projects this infantile relationship on to 
the face of the external world, a world of cruelty, terror and stark 
indifference to human nature. It is, says Freud, difficult to believe 
that early man could have succeeded in facing the terrors of life had 
it not been for such comfort as was afforded by the illusion of 
religion. 1 If modern man would but employ his reason and thereby 
condition his emotions, he would be able to outgrow the childishness 
of an appeal to religion, an appeal that belongs properly to the child- 
hood of the race. This argument was stated even more emphatically 
in Civilization and its Discontents (1930), where Freud said that ‘the 
ordinary man cannot imagine [this] Providence in any other form but 
that of a greatly exalted father, for only such a one could understand 
the needs of the sons of men, or be softened by their prayers and 
placated by the signs of their remorse’. 2 By concentrating upon 
religion as a matter of paternally induced activities and by his singular 
omission of religion as experience, Freud was able to indicate a 
number of resemblances between religious observances and the 
behaviour of patients suffering from obsessive neuroses. It is true 
that a substantial part of religious observances is concerned with 
feelings of guilt, with the desire to find some means to control 
instinctual activities and with a highly conscientious attention to 
detail. Much the same psychical impulses distinguish the behaviour 
of neurotic personalities. But to describe the ‘observances by means 
of which the faithful give expression to their piety ... as a universal 

1 Freud’s use of the word ‘illusion’ has been the subject of much criticism but 
Freud himself took care to point out that ‘an illusion is not the same as an error, 
'V^deed not necessarily an error. Aristotle’s belief that vermin are evolved out 
of dung, to which ignorant people still cling, was an error; ... On the other hand, 
it was an illusion on the part of Columbus that he had discovered a new sea-route 

o India. The part played by his wish in this error is very clear. ... It is character- 
ise of the illusion that it is derived from man’s wishes. . . . Thus we call a belief 
an illusion when wish-fulfilment is a prominent factor in its motivation, while 
disregarding its relations to reality, just as the illusion itself does.’ Freud: The 
tuture of an Illusion (1934) pp. 53-4. 
op. cit. p. 23. 
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obsessional neurosis’ is to overlook the fact that an obsessional 
neurosis is, so far as the individual patient is concerned, an abnormal 
and strictly personal activity, whereas religion is a universal and 
normal activity of mankind. Freud seems never to have considered 
the possibility that man might be by nature a ‘religious animal*. 

Several years later, Freud wrote his last book on religion and 
psychology, Moses and Monotheism (1939), which has largely been 
discounted because of the speculative nature of Freud’s views and 
because leading Old Testament scholars have pointed to serious 
errors in Freud’s argument, a matter to which we shall devote our 
attention a little later in this chapter. 


Totem and Taboo 

Since this book is the liveliest expression of Freud’s views on religion, 
we must now consider it in some detail. In his introduction, Freud 
said that these four essays 

represent my first efforts to apply view points and results of psycho- 
analysis to unexplained problems of racial psychology . . . 

The two principal themes, totem and taboo ... arc not treated alike 
. ^investigation of totemism may be modestly expressed as: 
. 1 ?, ls . a ™, at P s y c ho-analytic study can contribute at present to the 
• aci . aion of.lhc problem of totemism’ . . . Totemism is a religio-social 
. 1 V 10 ” W1 ' C1 IS a * icn to our present feelings; it has long been aban- 
e . replaced by new forms. In the religions, morals and customs of 
timcf* VI 1ZG r . aces pf to *day it has left only slight traces, and even among 
Tr> r u , rC ^ 1S retained, it has had to undergo great changes. 
°°\ . p ttem pt is ventured to find the original meaning of 
whiVU if rou §h p s mfantile traces, that is, through tire indications in 
ich it reappears m the development of our own children. 

71 0D ?^ dreW ant hropological material from many 
i S ’ ® ^}, so ado pted the Danvinian theory as it had been 
livpH°^ a 6 u * ^kinson W ^° sa id that ‘at a very early period man 
of r J"?™ ®° > mmun i t i es consisting of an adult male and a number 
the lmmature individuals, the males being driven off by 

° e group as soon as they became old enough to evoke his 

1 These sources incliiffori • t nm 

essay on ‘The Worship, n r \ • ‘ , ^ennan: Primitive Marriage (1866) and an 
Worship and Animal TriheT^ 03 ^ , anci Plants’; W. Robertson Smith: Animal 
Religion of the Semites (1889V tla f lrc ] bs in the Old Testament (1880); The 

Introduction to the Historv 0 ^%°" Totemism 0887); F. B. Jevons: 
of Religion and Totemhm J Re S ,on (l 89 ©; Spencer and Gillen: The Beginnings 
g om loiemism among the Australian Aborigines (1905). 
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jealousy’. 1 Atkinson, who lived for many years in New Caledonia (in 
complete ignorance both of Robertson Smith’s theories and of 
psycho-analysis), produced evidence ‘of an ever recurring violent 
succession to the solitary paternal tyrant by sons, whose parricidal 
hands were so soon to be clenched in fratricidal strife ." Freud s 
theory has been strongly criticized by some modem anthropologists 3 
on the ground that no valid evidence exists for his totemic argument. 
We ought, therefore, to set out Freud’s thesis in his own words: 

The Darwinian conception of the primal horde does not, of course, allow 
for the beg innin g of totemism. There is only a violent, jealous father who 
keeps all the females for hims elf and drives away the growing sons. This 
primal state of society has nowhere been observed. The most primitive 
organization we know, which to-day is still in force with certain tribes, is 
associations of men consisting of members with equal rights, subject to 
the restrictions of the totemic system and founded on matriarchy, or 
descent through the mother. Can the one have resulted from the other, 
and how was this possible? 

By basing our argument upon the celebration of the totem we are in a 
position to give an answer: One day the expelled brothers joined forces, 
slew and ate the father, and thus put an end to the horde father. To- 
gether they dared and accomplished what would have remained im- 
possible for them singly. Perhaps some advance in culture, like the use of 
a new weapon, had given them the feeling of superiority. Of course these 
cannibalistic savages ate their victim. This violent primal father had 
surely been an envied and feared model for each of the brothers. The 
totem feast, which is perhaps mankind’s first celebration, would be the 
repetition and commemoration of this memorable criminal act with 
which so many things began, social organization, moral restrictions and 
religion. 


Freud pursued this argument as follows: 

After they [the parricides] had satisfied their hate by his removal, and 
had earned out their wish for identification with him, the suppressed 
tender impulses had to assert themselves. This took place in the form of 


1 Sf 5 an Appendix published in Andrew Lang: Social Origins (1903), and A L 

ctopflV AtkillSOn: Pdmal LaW P ' 220 f - c l uotcd 1x1 Freud: Totem and Taboo: 

the Smhiilh 0 ^°P° l0 S^ e / ,dence for a “dislocation in the family life of 
ord-rnf-Z? h u S “ a result of the scxual urge, the sons slaying the father in 
hC W ° mcn for thccnsclves ’ and thea inventing a ritual device to 
expsate and commemorate their crime ... at least no traces have been |pf!?r 

O. oSSS: 
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remorse generaUy fe f lt § The'd?ad 0rmeC l WhiCh coincided here with the 
had beenfeven Str ° n S er thaa *• 

undid their deed by declaring y , 1 .?,. the des£ mies of men. . . . They 
totem, was not allowed and^i^f th ° ^ of the father substitute, the 
ing themselves the liberated wn ^ Unced the fruits of their deed by deny- 
mental taboos of totemism out S a* ThUS they c . reated the two funda ' 
this very reason these had to corner! 12 * en ® e of g UJ ‘lt of the sons, and for 
the Oedipus Complex Whnpvp P ond WJt h the two repressed wishes of 

tw ° whioKk^eitrs^^ s “‘ itr ° f ,hc onij 

s r th had s “ ggestcd - are “ 

But how did the feehnp 1? ag ? mst the sacred 
did this primeval crime J’ 8U * 1 ® et bande< I down, by what means 

of the parriddes becTmeDart^nf tl. aSdng «*«■ 

generations ? Freud in n^d 1C P s y c hical structure of successive 
to propound the theory of n\l° ansvve ^ these questions, was forced 
We base everythin aSS PSyche> or a elective soul, 

psychic processes occur as 4 in a P s y cbe of the mass in which 

we let the sense of guilt for thF / C ^i° tbe individual. Moreover, 

remaining effective in generation.; eed sarvive f °r thousands of years, 
thing of this deed. We allow m W !) lcb cou ld not have known any- 
arisen among the generations f ® aiotl ° naI P r °cess such as might have 
fathers, to continue to new ivnu tbat bad keen ill-treated by their 
ment by the very removal oflhe rnth° m which had escaped such treat- 
a mass psyche . . . social nsv2fi en * ' * Wit hout the assumption of 
processes of one generation did n nP c °uld not exist at all. If psychic 
e no progress in this field and al Contmue * n the next . . . there would 
In the four essavs wh , n ° deveIo P ment - 3 

sets out first ‘The Savage’s ^ pr “ ent a cl °sely knit argument, Freud 
precautions which primitive t uf I nces t’> showing the elaborate 
tionship that could be judged ^ * ° rder t0 avoid any rela ' 
second essay, ‘Taboo and fh e A° w m 1 Cestuous • The argument of the 
he essence of taboo is the nrohiVf™ 3 ofEfflotions ’' shows that 

° e sacred’. Among the nart' 1 10n °I co ntact with any thing judged 
aected with leaders K s ^ tab ° OS di ^sed are those con- 
o protecting their persons anrUif S ’ !. be extra °rdinaxy ambivalence 
etr deaths when their powers w & ratdess measures taken to secure 

e C r: derati ° ns ’ Freud Arrived at re t th ° U8ht *° be Mlin S- Prom these 
ions of primitive peopJes show'™ Conclusions > first, that the 
‘Freud; Totem and Taboo- ambivalenc e than do 


1 Freud- r , w a greater i 

;»ob" a ns S'S,^W».P»g..m ri „.pp 

P «M. op. 0™pp.*Ji™ &»/<«”( 


217-20. 
(1894) p. 419. 
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those of civilized peoples, and, secondly, that the psycho-neuroses of 
modem patients display an inescapable likeness to the ambivalences 
associated with primitive taboos. 

In the essay on ‘ Animis m, Magic and the Omnipotence, o 
Thought’, Freud adopted R. R. Marett’s pre-animistic stage which, 
Freud said, was to be identified with the practice of pure magic . 
Marett had said that the basis of magic was a solipsist belief in the 
omnipotence of one’s thought and wishes, a belief which Freud 
described as a form of primitive narcissism. But the argument reaches 
its climax in ‘The Infantile Recurrence of Totemism’ in which Freud 
accepted anthropological evidence that totems were originally ani- 
mals, that totemism on its sexual side was related to exogamy , and 
that the attitude of the younger male members of primitive hordes to 
their horde-leaders was parricidal. Freud then proceeded to show 
that these anthropological occurrences have their psychological par- 
allels in two features of the Oedipus Complex — the incestuous attrac- 
tion of the mother to the son, and the death wishes directed by the 
son against the father. 

There is another argument which Freud included in his fourth 
essay of great importance for our purpose, as we shall see when we 
come to discuss the psychology of worship, and, in particular,, the 
psychology of ‘sacrifice’ as a prominent feature in man s religious 
activities. Sacrifice at an altar is an essential part in the ritual of all 
religions, and its origins appear to be the same everywhere. Originally 
the word ‘sacrifice’ referred to ‘an act of social fellowship between the 
deity and his worshipper’. Man shared with his god the same kind of 
food as he himself ate, with the exception that vegetable offerings 
'vere not shared by man but left to his god. Animal sacrifices, which 
were undoubtedly the earliest form of sacrifice, were shared by man 
and deity. The members of a clan or tribe publicly participated in the 
rite. According to Robertson Smith 

every sacrifice was originally a clan sacrifice and the killing of a sacrificial 
animal originally belonged to those acts which were forbidden to the 
individual and were justified only if the whole kin assumed the respon 
Ability. Primitive man had only one class of actions which were thus 
characterized, namely, actions which touched the holiness of the kin s 
common blood ... in other words: the sacrificial animal was treated 
like one of kin: the sacrificing community, its god and the sacrificial 
animal were of the same blood, and the members of a clan. 1 


1 Robertson Smith: quoted Freud: op. cit. p. 210. 
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Robertson Smith on this evidence identified the totem animal of the 
tribe with the sacrificial victim. The motive of this communal sacrifice 
is shown by Robertson Smith to be that of participation (always an 
important aspect of communal worship). ‘The holy mystery of the 
sacrificial death was justified in that only in this way could the holy 
bond be established which united the participants with each other and 
with their god.’ 1 Freud himself assumed that the totem animal was 
to be identified with the murdered horde-father; that totemic religion 
included as its two leading aspects, a sacramental killing and a com- 
munal eating of the totem sacrifice. The memory of the original 
murder of the horde-father defied all attempts at suppression, al- 
t ough the sense of guilt assumed different forms as man passed 
from the nomadic food-gathering stage to the settled agricultural life. 

ythology makes it clear that the son who carried out the totemic 
sacrifice released the rest of the tribe from their sense of guilt. But, 
says Freud: 


There was another way of allaying this sense of guilt and this is the one 
brothers from^imal S ? cn ^ ceb own bfe anci thereby redeemed the 

a«5n?r' C 55 ti S l ? yth man ’ s on 'g inal sin is undoubtedly an offence 
of Father > and if Christ redeems mankind from the weight 

that this • Sm k y sacr ; flcin S ids °wn life, he forces us to the conclusion 
that this sin was murder. . . . 

the^athp^th^ 0 ? ° S ° Wn bPe brin g s about a reconciliation with god, 
murder of ° nme which must be ex P iated can only have been the 

valence demnn ? •* i ' But n0w tbe psychological fatality of ambi- 

nossible nvn' S 1 ? n S bts ' tbe same deed which offers the greatest 
to the faflwr, the son also attains the goal of his 

place oAis fa ft, C Ti ler ' becomes a god himself beside, or rather in 
father Thu le reb g 10 n of the son succeeds the religion of the 
With the" animat th( T a S es we see the identity of the totem feast 

Christian enrharist^ 11 ^’ tbe tbean thropic human sacrifice, and the 
after-effects nf th \ 1Q ab tbese s °i emn occasions we recognize the 
mS have bin so Cnme , wbicb oppressed men but of wlfich they 
mmionTsaneispn- PrOUd ; At bottom > however, the Christian corn- 
must be exDiated tbe ^ atber > a repetition of the crime that 

StiL co— ^ T T WeU J' ustifed Frazer’s dictum that ‘the 
doubtless far older ™ thm ^ & Sacrament which iS 

come to^scuss ‘° f F m Ud , S stand P oint will become clearer when 
come to discuss sacrifice’ as an essential part of worship. 

Quoted Freud: op. cit d 21 ? • _ 

F t. p. 212. * Freud: op. cit. pp. 234-7. 
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